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THE PITRMEDHaS-QTRA OF BHARADVAJA 
VIS-A-VIS APASTAMBA AND SATYASADHA 
HIRANYAKESIN* 

BY 

C. G. Kashikar 

Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona 

The Pitrmedhasutras form a part of the Vedic sutra- 
literature. Some of the Vedic schools possess independent 
Pitrmedhasutras, while others deal with the Pitrmedha rites in 
their Grhyasutras. Among the Pitrmedhasutras belonging to 
the Krsna Yajurveda, those of Bharadvaja, Apastamba and 
Satyasadha-Hiranyakesin hold a peculiar position. The 
textual affinity of these three Sutras is conspicuous and a com- 
parative study of their text is full df interest. Over sixty 
years ago W. Caland made a careful study of these three texts. 
He published his Pitrmedhasutr&nioiBiLndhzy&nz., Satya§adha- 
Hiranyakesin and Gautama (Leipzig, 1896), in which he gave 
the critically edited text of these three Pitrmedhasutras, In his 
Aiti^ischen Todien-und Bestattungsgebrausche, Amsterdam^ 
1896, he made a comparative study of all the Pitrmedhasutras, 
many of which were then available only in manuscript form. 
Our knowledge of the siitra-literature in general has much 
advanced during the long interval that has elapsed since Caland 
published his works. It would, therefore, be desirable to 
undertake a fresh study of the three above-mentioned 
Pitrmedhasutras, 

The Bharadv&ja Pitrmedhasutra (^BharPiirS), which is 
’available only in a few manuscripts, is not printed so far.® A 
commentary of this Sutra' is also available in manuscript form. 
The Apastamba Pitrmedhasutra \ApPitrS) together with the 
commentary by Gargya Gopalayajvan has been edited by, 
T. M. Narayana Sastrigal in Grantha characters, (Kumbha- 
konam, 1916). The commentary of Kapardisvamin is also 
added to it in foot-notes. The editor says in his Preface that 

* Paper read in the Vedic Section of the 20th S^swfWibfthe 
JAiytodiatjQrieniaLXJonfereace, . Bhubanesvar, October ijv 

I-bave^iisdd MS'Wo. B 3856-a and^fBi3857 of 'T.M.S.S.M, 
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he had utilised certain manuscripts for preparing the edition. 
He has not mentioned the manuscripts^ nor has he given the 
critical apparatus. He has found variant readings in his manus- 
cripts, but has somehow adjusted the differences. The Satya- 
sadha-Hiranyafeesi Pitrmedhasutra (SatPitrS) is available in 
two editions; (a) edited by Caland as mentioned above, and (b) 
printed, along with the commentary by Mahadeva Diksita, at 
the end of the Saty&^adha SrautasUira published by the 
Anandasrama (Poona, 1932). The text of these three Sutra- 
tcxts agrees considerably with each other. The following 
table will bear out the relative order of these Sutra-texts : — ^ 


Satyasddha-Hiranyakesin 

XXVIII M2 

XXIX 7 

XXIX 1-4 


Bharadvaja Apastamha 


I 1-12 

II 1 
II 2-5 

Supplementary 
sections 1-2 


Section 6 


The above comparison will show that there is very little 
difference in the order of these three Sutra-texts. The only 
ttry ortant variation is that the Brahmamedha, which forms 
section 1 of Pra§na II in Bhiradvaja and Apastamba, is the 
section 7 of ,Prasna XXIX in the Satyasadha Kalpasuira. 
Caland’sTable {Alt. Todt, u. Best, Intro p. vi) showed the 
extent oi the Apastamha PiirmedhasHtra only upto Patala 
IV (Pralna II section 1). In his Pitrmedhasutr&ni (Preface, 
p. XVllI) he announced the discovery of the ApPiirS exten- 
ding lipto the end of the fifth Patala (PraSna II Section 5). 

■ BhSrPiffS and ApPitfS. 

:/];|^2TbS)CeJsji’^sffacing'SimiI^^^ betwe^ the texts of the 

.Otisrad'hasistiready pointed out the 

and the 
-'Even thC' Stdihasitira 

■ |.'Satya|il^fi|f^^fe?^^^in'^''iso*'much agfeeiiiiSstitli' Aaf of 
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Apastamba that Caland is inclined to regard the former as 
borrowed from the latter. Caland is, however, not sure about 
the identity of the ApPitrS with the BharPiirSK 


In this connection it is significant to note that originally 
thi Apasiamblya Kalpasiitradid not include the ApPitrS. The 
former consisted of thirty Prasnas in all: Srautasiitra txais 

from Prasnas I to XXI V, Prasna XXV and XXVl formed the 
Mantra Samhita, PrainaXXVIIgave the GrhyasUtra, Prasnaa 
XX V^Iilaad XXIX contained th^ Dharmasiiir a and. Prasna 
XXX formed the Snlbasutra. Cau^i^pacarya, ,who wrote the 
commentary called Prayogaratnamsla on the Apastamba/ 
Srautasiitra in the 14th century AiD., has described in detail 
the contents of the eative Kalpasatra ;in a long Introduction. 
At the end of the enumeration of the various Prasnas he. 
says;. ' ' ,.i, . . 


i ^ 1 1 




<3r^ gqsr^siiti«r«nc; || 


This clearly proves that at the time of Caundapacarya 
the PitrmedhasUtra did not form part of the corpus of the 
Apastamba Kalpasutra^, which evidently means that there did 
not exist in his time a PitrmedhasUtra called the ApPitrS. 
Had it been in existence, he would certainly have regarded it 
as a part of the Kalpasutra. The followers of the Apastamba- 
^»fro must have,' probably followed, from the first,, the Pitr- 
medhasHtra oi the Bharadvajas, and in course of time they 
might have begun to cal! that Sutra flieir own. This is why 
certain manuscripts: of. the Apastambasiitra, bearing a com- 
paratively modern date, enumerate the PitrmedhasUtra aa. 
Prasnas XXXI and XXXII. Gargya Gopalayajvan, who 


1. ■ Alt. Todt. u, '.\r ■ 'l ■ 

2. Cf. Descriptive 

Library, Tanjore, 1929, pp.4627-28f' fUaiemitz, The MantrapSiha • 
of tike Apastambins, Intro p. VIII, 1^9? ; Apastamba Sfdba^. 

Preface; p.Xl.; Mysore, ,, 1931. |jM^r punna^^aiW 

Apasta^aGrJ^a^tra,VtiiaL<x p. '' 
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says that he was commenting on the PitrmedhasUtra compiled 
by Apastamba,^ was probably under the same influence. 

Mention has - already been made of Kapardisvamin’s 
bkB0a on the Pitrmedhasuira. This bhasya was not avail- 
able to Caland®. This bhSsya is on the BharPitrS, not on the 
so-called ApPitrS., as is clear from the colophon and the 
remarks at the end of certain® Kapardisvamin is known 

as the author of a bhasya on the Grhya, Sulba, and ParibhSsa 
of Apastaraba. He is even said to have composed a 
comvatntary on the entire Apastamba Kalpasutra. He flourished 
a few centuries before Ramanuja who lived in the 11th century 
Al D.4 The very fact that Kapardisvamin, who wrote a 
bhasya on most of the Apastamba texts, composed a bhasya on 
the BharPitrS goes to prove that there did not exist an indepen- 
dmt PitrS'ior the followers of Apastamba, and that the Bhaf- 
PitrS was employed by them for the purpose of their funeral 
rites. 


If we compare the hh&sya of Kapardisvamin with the 
portions of the PitrS where Bharadvaja and Apastamba are at 
variance, we find that Kapardisvamin wrote his commentary 
on the BharPitrS and not on the ApPitrS. BharPitrS IL 1 1 5-8 

i i.< ■ i 

• ' II 

' Iii this connection it is interesting to note that Gargya Gopala- 
yajvan is said to have written a commentary on the BharPitrS. 
K. R^ngacharya and R. Sama Sastry in their Introduction to the 
TaMt^ya 'Pr&tisdkkya with the commentaries Tribhdsjaratna of 
Somayarya and Vaidikdbharam of Ga^rgya GophlB.yB,jvan {Mysore ^ 
say,::;;,r , 

I ^ - 

2* ' *‘There has also existed aiid |)erhaps still exists a Kapardi* 
bh^yat \ Caland, Pitrmedhasutrani, p* XIX Preface. 

3. 



n. i and iv. 


’Slipif as^hari,- Prfefaig^^'' 
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begins with the sutra, lay or yah pUrvo mriyeta, etc^, and^ 
Kapardisvamin comtnents on this portion in the proper order.-, 
ApPiirS. reads these four sutras at an earlier stage, that is, 
after BharPitrS II. 9 {ApPitrS, Supplementary section 4) 
where evidently Kapardisvamin does- not* read them. 

From Kapardisvamin’ s bhasyame find that the BharPitrS: 
was divided into Patalas. 

Caland has pointed out that even the ApPitrS was 
divided into PatalasK It is noteworthy that tht Patala divi- 
sion in the BharPitrS znA the ApPitrS is exactly identical, i 
It is as follows; 


Patala 

BharPitrS’ 

ApPitrS 

I 

I 1-1 

I 1-8 

II 

I 9-10 

I 9-10 

III 

I 11-12 

I ’11-12 

IV 

II 1-4 

II 1- 4 

V 

II 5 

II 5 


Supplement to the BharPitrS. 

It will be obseved that the Patala division does not cover? 
the entire BharPitrS which runs upto Prasna. II section 12; 
nor does it cover the ApPitrS which thas seven supplementary? 
sections added after Prasna II section 5. From thisdt can.: 
be concluded that the original BharPitrS consisted of 
Prasna I. 1-12 and Prasna IL 1-5, and that section 6-12.. 
of Prasna II were appended later on. This conclusion is 
supported by the character of the entire SQtra-textr The 
ritual proper of the Pitrmedha ends with II, 5. Sections^#' 
of Prasna II describe the whichJs, an altogether 

different rite — a Bali to be offered to Yama every month, 
preferably in the month of Karttika, It decidedly bears the 
character of a Grhya rite, j Sections. 8.rl2 of Pra^a II deal t 
with the various incidental rites* They* also supplement the- 
rites prescribed in the main ritual, and. consequently' refer 
directly to the i original® sutra-rpprtions. Th« fact that . 

I. The Kumbakonam edition does not show the Patcda 
dtvrskfni- > \ 

2, cf. It 9. 1 1; II. 12.4, etc, 

Theprigipal ^ ^ ^ ' 
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Kapardisvamin wrote his comraeantary on the entire two 
Prasnas shows that in his time the entire sutra-text consisting 
of two Prasnas was traditionally fixed up. 

Thus while the later portions were recognised as a part 
of the original BharPitrS they were simply attached as an 
appendix to the ApPiirS, This is why Gargya Gopalayajvan 
did not write a commentary on that portion, which in his time 
was not recognised as a part of the so-called ApPitrS. 
Evidently for the same reason Gargya Gopalayajvan has 
quoted sulras from that portion as belonging to BharPitrS. 
It may, however, be noted that Vaidyanatha Diksita, the 
author of Smriimuktaphala, quotes sutras from that portion 
as belonging to Apastamba. 

Sayana, who is always in the habit of citing the Apastamba 
Sutra in support of his explanations of the Taittiriya texts, 
amply cites the sutra from the BharPitrS while commenting 
upon the Pitrmedha mantras with Taittiriya Aranyaka. In his 
commentary on T/J 6.1 he says: tesam ca pitrmedha-mantr- 
anant viniyogo bhdradvdj akalpe baudhdyanakalpe cdihihitah. 
He has not cited a single sQtra as belonging to the ApPitrS. 
It is important to note that in his commentary on the formula, 
brahmana ehahotS, etc. (TA 37), he refers to its rubrication 
in the Pitrmedha rite as prescribed in the BharPitrS, and also 
to another rubrication in the Caturmasyas as prescribed in 
the Apastamba Srauta Sutra, 8,4. 3 : 

311 %^! arif— miTDT =^13311^1%% 1 

ciqi q^ci^r aric— qwror 

=qicf 1 

Had the ApPUrS been known to him as an independent 
text, he would certainly have referred to it. Since he 
mentions, Bharadvajai he seems- to have acknowledged the fact 
tha.t the BhdrpitrS had been adopted fay the followers of 
the Apastatqba school. 

The fact that the Apastamba school did not possess an 
independent jPtXr5 and ^at the followers of that school 
pirfbitoed ^ the ftitetli*';'tlfes according to that of the 
Bharadvaja school has be!e%. ^ even by the authors of 
certain' ' Aniypftipr^^^ ' '■sw'd#'’ ' BHSskara 
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Bhatta, says in his Antye^tipaddhaii^ that he had compiled his 
work after consulting the Jitiro of Bharadvaja together with 
its dhasya and the Kdrikas,^ and that his work was to be 
followed even by the Apastambins, because there is no other 
Sutra (dealing with the funeral rites) ®. In the colophon also 
he has repeated the same statement*. 

Even Rudradatta, the commentator of ApSS, does not 
seem to have known the ApPitrS. He is always in the habit 
of quoting sutras of Bharadvaja cither in support of a 
statement in the or as a different view. In the 

chapter IX on the expiation-rites, Apastamba prescribed 
certain rites in sutras 4-23 concerning such inciden- 
ces as more or less relate to the death of the 
sacrificer. In the commentary on sutras 4, 12, 14 and 22 
Rudradatta quotes the sutras of Bharadvaja. In the com- 
mentary on sutra 4 he says, bh&radvSjas tv atra’nugraham 
aha — prdcinavlti purnahutim jukuyad ity eka iti, which is a 
direct quotation from BharPitrS II. 10.10. On sutra 12 he 
quotes ; atra bharadvajah ahitagnith fane pramltam tailadron- 
ydm avadh&ya, etc., which is a direct quotation from 
BharPitrS. II. 10. 13-14 and II, 11.1. The quotation in the 
commentary on sutra 14 is from BharSS. 9. IS. 7. The 
quotation in the commentary on sutra 22 is from the Agnistoma 
portion of the Bhdr SS. The fact that Rudradatta has quoted 
sutras both from BhdrSS and BharPitrS as belonging to 
Bharadvaja, shows that Rudradatta recognised both the texts 
as enjoying equal authority. This also shows that at the time 
of Rudradatta the BharPitrS itself was adopted by the 
followers of Apastamba. Had there existed an independent 
ApPitrS in his time, he would certainly have been expected to 
refer to it. From the above-mentioned facts it may reasonably 

1. India Office Ms. No. 1564. 

2. Probably composed by Kapardisvamin. 

ii 

111 ® . . 

4 . - 1 ms 
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§adha while adopting the BharPitrS. The latter described 
the Brahmamedha immediately after dealing with the crema- 
tion and collection of bones, wherein it explains the modifi- 
cation in respect of those rites, and further proceeds with the 
Cayana. The followers of Satyasadha perhaps chose to give 
the entire ritual relating to the Pitrmedha in a sequence, and 
then to note the peculiarities to be observed with regard to a 
departed Vedic Pandit as described in the Brahmamedha. This, 
however, does not go to prove the independent character of 
the SaiyPitrS. 

Thus the Satyasadha PitrS is not an independently 
compiled Sutra-work, but is totally borrowed from the 5Aar 
PitrS. The minor variations in the text may be regarded as 
due to the copyists. Under these circumstances, there is no 
reason why the ApPitrS which, like the SatyPitrS, has 
only some minor variants and the change in the order of some 
sutras in a few places, should not be considered as directly 
borrowed from the BharPitrS. 

There is one more point worth consideration in this 
connection. What should be the criterion for regarding one 
Sutra-text, which mostly resembles another one, as an independ- 
ent recension of the latter? A Sutra-text to he regarded as 
an independent recension must necessarily differ from the 
other at least in a few ritualistic details, and the employment 
of the relevant formulas and verses in the ritual must also be 
partly at variance. As a matter of fact, there is no difference 
at all in the BharPitrS on the one hand, and the ApPitrS and 
the SatyPitrS on the other, as regards the ritualistic details 
and the employment of the relevant formulae and verses.'’ 

The conclusion, therefore, seems to be justified that the 
ApPitrS and the were not independently compiled 

texts, and that the followers of the Apastaraba and the 
Satyasadha recension adopted the BhOrPitrS itself and 
began to regard it as a component part of their own Sutra. 


SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES IN THE 
ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTALYA* 

By 

G. Harihaea Sastei 
I. Salaries were yearly 

In Book Y, Chapter 3, Bhrtyabharaniyai on the Mainten- 
ance of Government Servants, Kautalya states that the annual 
administrative expenditure of a State should be determined 
with due regard to the resources of the State and that it 
should normaly be one-fourth of the total revenue. This 
amount, he adds, may be exceeded for securing efficient staff, 
without violating the course of Dharma and Artha. A list of 
Government officials and king’s servants is also given with the 
mention of their salaries against each, which range from 48,000 
panas to the highest functionary to 60 panas to a servant of 
the lowest order. It is not, however, specified whether these 
amounts are for a month or for an year, and scholars hold 
divergent views on the matter. Again Kautalya uses the term 
bhakta-vetana (foodgrain and salaries) with reference to 
payment for services rendered and the ancient Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Arthasastra take the term to mean the 
supply of foodgrains for a day and salaries for an year. The 
relevent text of the Arthasastra and the commentaries thereon 
run as follows: 



l (ArthasastrallJ.) 

“The Officer-in-charge of Accounts shoulder enter in the regis- 
ter the customary reception accorded to officers, presents given, 
perquisites enjoyed, remission of taxes made, and foodgrain 
and salaries granted.” 

Com. , qcFT qfaqq ita: | p. 1,12. 

C Snaky attkahy Bhiksuprabhamati.^ 


♦ A Paper read at the 20th All Iddia Oriental Conference* 
Bhubaneswar, 1959. 

1. It is now being edited as Supplement to the journal tyf 
Oriental Research, Madras* Vol. XXVI (1956-57) ff, 
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(Arthasastro VIII. 4.) 
“Quarrels among kings will result in people getting double 
the amount of foodgrain, salaries and remission of taxes.” 

Com. I 

Nayacandrika of Madhava Yajvan, Edn. Punjab Sanskrit 

Series, No. 4, vol. Ji, p. 96) 
On the authority of these commentaries we may take that 
the salaries that Kautalya prescribes are annual. However 
monthly distribution of salaries are more convenient to officers 
as well as to the exchequer. It appears that payments were 
made monthly and an officer of the top rank received 4000 
panes and a servant of the lowest order 5 panes per month. 
That this was the practice is supported by Kautalya’s own 
statement : 

i 

(Arthasastra II. 20. ) 
“Thirtytwo days make one month for the payment of 
foodgrain and salaries to the army ; thirtyfive days for the 
payment to the stable for horses and forty days for payment 
to the stable for elephants.”2 

Dr. Shama Sastri thinks that the term malamasa in the 
text quoted above refers to an intercalary or additional month 
which occurs once in thirtytwo months, thirtyfive months or 
forty months^ but he is silent about the meanings of the 
expressions asvavaha and hastivaha. Dr. J. F. Fleet suggested 
that *‘malamasa in the text is a corrupt reading for 
tnallamasa and that the passage means that wrestlers were 
hired by a month of 32 days, horse carriages, by a month of 
35 days and elephant carriages, by a month of 40days.”^ In 
the light of the Sanskrit® and Malayalam® commentaries which 

2. The rendering is according to the Sanskrit and Malayalam 
commentaries in Ms. with the writer. 

3. See Eng. Trans, of Arthalastra, 1915, p. 134. 

4. Ibid., p. 540. 

1 Canakyatika, p. 196, Ms. with the writer. 

6 . (ipuu^^!Tesisr(B 4si<S^rTpriT^[rw ueaL-Sig 

0^01 Ms. with the writer ; and Triv. 

Edn., p, 170. ■ 
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explain malamasa as a month for payment to the army, I 
think it better to take the expression as a corrupt reading for 
•balamasa’. Bhattasvamin in his commentary Pratipadapancika 
on the Arthasdstra also confirms the fact that payments were 
made monthly. In explaining the passage: ^ 

(II. so Aivadh^aksa) 

he tells us:^f?rif%?Ciq€lgtnRI«q(^?q?^ig^)?^t^?I0fiqi{|^3jCl^l 

qie^!^ ^Cieqr =qW(qr I 

(J.B.O.R.S. Vol. XII, pt. Ill, supp., p. 170.) 
This means that the Superintendent of horses should receive 
cash payment from the Treasury, and oil, salt and other provi- 
sions from the Storehouse for a month of thirtyfive days and 
attend to the duties of the stable. 

II. Salaries were paid in Silver 
The salaries were paid in ‘panas\ This word occurs in 
the Arthaidstra hundreds of times without qualification. It 
is not clear if this coin was in gold, silver or copper. Kautalya 
does not refer to gold coins and uses the word hiranya in the 
sense of cash or money. The Superintendent of Coins {Lak- 
sanadhyaksa) in Book II, Chapter 12, is required to mint in 
silver (rupyarupa) Pana, Half Pana, Quarter Pana and One- 
eighth Pana from an alloy of four parts of copper and one- 
sixteenth part of one of the three metals, Ttksna (iron), Trapu 
(tin), Sisa (lead) or Anjana which makes the coins hard 
and give them different colours®. It was also his duty to 
manufacture in copper (tdmrarupa) the coins Masaka, Half 
Mds'aka, Kdkini and Half Kakint. These coins are referred 
to in the Arthasastra as popular currency and it appears they 

7. All the printed texts read alvavaha, 'a horseman’, but the 
commentaries explain the word as a stable for horses {mandurd ) . 
Kautalya mentions asvavaha (fem.) in the sense of stable for 
horses and kastbdkd, stable for elephants. The context requires 
that the subject of the sentence should be Asvadhyaksa as in the 
preceding one but not aaoDdha as taken by the Trivandrum editor. 
Asvavaha should therefore be emended as asvavaham and construed 
as the object of cintajet. 

8. The rendering follows the Canakjatlkd which reads : 
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were of four different colours. » It is therefore clear that the 
four denominations of Pana mentioned in the Arihaiasira 
were in silver. 

It may be noted here that Kautalya prescribes a Pana and 
a quarter and sufficient foodgrain as monthly wages to 
agricultural labourers.^® If the Pana was in copper, whatever 
be its money value in his times, it would be inconceivably small 
to be the monthly wages even of a labourer. 

Again in Book III Chapter I, he lays down that the 
defeated party in a law- suit should pay astamsa (astabhaga, 
i. e., one-eight of a pana) as wages to the servant who produces 

the witness and the defendant to the court^^ 

If the pana was of copper one, it would be too small a 
remuneration for a servant of the court. 

There is no mention of Karsdpana in the Arthasastra. 
This coin is known to have been the silver currency of India 
from the 6th cent, downwards; early Sanskrit and Buddhist 
literature make frequent mention of it and it could not have 
been unknown to the author of the Arthasastra. The Com- 
mentator Bhattasvamin says that rupyarupa (Pana) is the 
same as Karsapana. KsJrasvdmin in his commentary on 
Amarkosa^^ explains Karsapana as a silver coin weighing one 
karsa ; the Pana in the Arthasastra is described to be of the 
same weight. It is probable that Kautalya used the short and 
simple form of the word, Pana, for Karsapana for the coin, 

III. Salaries were paid in kind in addition to those in cash 

Arthasastra contemplates numerous taxes levied in kind 
and refers to a large staff for distribution of foodgrain; The 

9. Cf. Nilakahapana in Samantapasadika of Buddha- 
ghosa, Radha Kumud Mookerji, Ghandragupta Maurya and 
Ms Times, p. 343. 

10. tj-gs fqrg, ( 

| (ii. 24). 

11. qairsBm: 

'Brfsra crq | (Canakyatlka, Ms. R. 5208, p. 261, Government 
Oriental Mss. Library^ Madras, ) 

(n.9*88; m. 51. , 
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system of payment of salaries in kind in addition to that in 
cash to government servants continued in different parts of 
India until recent times. Dr. Shama Sastri has translated the 
passage, fqicl | (V. 3 ) as, 

"substituting one adhaka for the salary of 60 panas, payment 
in gold may be commuted for that in kind” Several 
scholars following his footsteps hold that payment in kind in 
the Arthasastra was a substitute for that in cash and that an 
adhaka of food grain cost 60 panas. The passage only shows 
the proportion in which payment in kind should be made in addi- 
tion to that in cash, but not commutation or conversion. The 
Malayalam commentary explains the passage to mean that in 
addition to payment in cash, payment in kind should be made 
at the rate of one adhaka of staple foodgrains for 60 panas of 
salary. The familiar expression in the ArfhaMsira 

signifies, therefore, "payment in kind and in cash for service 
rendered”. The expression ? 5qT;) at the close 

of Book V, chapter 3, means, "forms of payment in kind and 
cash” and not "the alternatives with regard to subsistence and 
wages*’ as understood by Dr. Shama Sastri and other scholars. 
The word vikalpa here means prakara (kind or form) and 
Kautalya uses this word in this sense elsewhere also; cf. 

(P. 3), "forms of treacherous war”, 

(II. 23), "kinds of garments, blankets and 
curtains”, and ftl%f5dqRqi^^®TqqiT®^l%qi5qr; I (II. 11) varie- 
ties of fea/a/JOJ and Jalakas of the head, hand, leg and waist. 
It is clear from the above that payment in kind in the Artha- 
Rostra was not in lieu of, but in addition to, that in cash. 

We have seen that the Sanskrit commentaries explain 
bhakta in bhakia-veiana as daily grant of foodgrain. If the 
rule that the salary of 60 carries with it one of 

grain applies to all classes of Government servants, it 


13. Cf. English Translation, 1915, p. 309. 

14. usmih 4b.i_iu@/ 

QlBi> Qmrr(Siuii3sii 

fiiaturrjr^ .S/iSQu^ssQfiU) asssrQQssn^ai 

15. mp. 310. . ■ 
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follows that a servant of the lowest order got a monthly 
salary of five Panas and a daily supply of one adhaka (about one 
madras measure) of food grain, and an official of the top-most 
rank got a monthly salary of 4100 Panas and a daily supply of 
800 adhakas of foodgrain. Probably these were the 
emoluments that Kautalya says would make the Government 
servants loyal, efficient, contented and above temptation. 


StjRYA, VISNU AND iVIAHALAKSMl FROM HAVERI 

By 

R. Sen Gvfta, EUora Caves 

Among the loose sculptures kept inside the temple of 
Siddhesvara at Haveri, (District Dharwar, Mysore), those 
of Surya, Visnu and MahMaI<smi are very interesting from 
the iconographic point of view. The provenance of the sculp- 
tures is not known but it is quite possible that they were 
collected from elsewhere, for their sizes indicate that they do 
not fit in anywhere on the temple. All these sculptures, how- 
ever, on stylistic grounds, appear to be of the same age.’ 

SURYA 

Standing in samahhanga, tht goA (Pi. 1) carries in each 
of his two hands a stylised lotus and below his bare feet on the 
pedestal are carved, in miniature, seven horses. He is stan- 
ding flanked by two females as cAown-bearers, under an 
ornate makora-torana carved on the back slab, with a klrtii 
mu^ha at the top; makaras with riders being placed on two 
pilasters are carved also on the sides of the back slab. The 
various ornaments with which he is adorned are a jewelled 
makuta, karnakundalas, haras, kahkanas, udarabandha, a long 
raa/o clasped with theyajnopaviia, kamarabatidhawithaghania 
a sash, ornaments worn above the ankles, nupuras and behind’ 
his head a prabhavali. Most interesting, however, are the 
canopy of the hood of a snake with its body shown at the 
back and the treatment of the so-called avyahga, like a pair of 
folded wings shown behind the legs realistically, as is seen of a 
bird when it is on its legs. This trait was overlooked by 
Cousens as he stated ' Surya is represented barefoot, which is 
very unusual since his high Persian boots are, as a rule, a 
distinguishing feature in his image. But this seems to show 
the attempts made in later images to bring it into line with the 
conventional types of Hindu images. In this case he has the 
unorthodox addition of a seven-hooded Naga canopying his 
head.’i South Indian images of Surya, as a rule, are depicted 
with the feet bare and those from the North are shown in 


I. H. Cousens: The Chdul^an Archttedure, p. 36, pi. 
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udicyavesa, i.e. 'Northerner’s dress’ with the boots and a 
breast-plate on. So there is nothing unusual about its being 
represented barefooted. 

Unusuality about the image lies in the singular treatment 
of what is thought to be the avyanga with the quill- feathers 
Overlapping each otlier at the sides, as of the wings, not to be 
found in any of the contemporary images of Sutya in that 
region. But for the short ends of the avyanga at the waist level* 

On both the sides, there could have been nothing against regar- 
ding it as a pair of folded wings. The writer, however, feels 
that it may be a half-hearted attempt at showing the wings in 
place of the avyanga, otherwise generally met with, to suggest 
the Sun-bird character of Surya, or else there cannot be any 
reason for the sculptor to show the quills on an avyanga. 
The propriety of the wings shown from the waist may be 
questioned. For that point, one has only to refer to the 
depiction of the Kinnaras as half-man and half-bird, with the 
wings at the waist. This image like a Kinnara also portrays 
the same therianthropic conception. It will be recalled that 
Surya in the Rgvedic hymns has been given various epithets. 
One of them is the ‘beautiful-winged celestial bird Garutman', 
{divya suparna GarUtmSn), from which was later originated 
the conception of Garuda, Visnu’s vehicle. The Sun-god was 
therefore conceived as a bird or Garuda whose head, according 
to later works like the Sntattvanidhi, should be adorned with 
snakes. The Surya image in the Mathura Museum (No. D. 
46 ), datable to area 2nd century A.D., is the only specimen 
with the wings so far known. Prof. Banerjea, describing the 
image, observed that ‘ the wings distinctly emphasise the early 
Vedic concept of the Sun-bird, but there was no necessity for 
doing so in later art’.’- It is indeed surprising to find an early 
trait re-appearing so late, after a lapse of about one millennium, 
and at a place far away from Mathura. In this image, 
however, the snak^-hood, in addition to the wings, emphasises 
Surya’s character as Garuda. Such a representation of 
Garuda has recently been observed by the writer with Varahi^ 


1. J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, Rev. Ed., 

p.434. . 

2, Varahx usually has either a Varaha or a Mahisa for her 

yehicle,' ' , 
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in the Saptamatrka panel at Siddhanakolla, near Aihole. 
Garuda there has the lower half of a snake! and the upper half 
of a male with a canopy of a snake-hood, and is carrying a 
snake in each of the two hands. (One of his epithets is 
Phaniphanabhrt). Images of Surya with the canopy of a 
snake-hood only also are not rare. At Alampur, in the com- 
pound of the Bala-Brahma temple, can be seen such an image 
carved on a miniature monolithic votive temple. Another 
Hindu god who wears a snake-hood is Visnu, in whose making 
the concept of the Vedic Sun-god Visnu also contributed. It 
may not be unlikely that Visnu’s close connection with the 
Sun-god Surya gave rise to the image of Surya with the 
snake-hood. In fact, the Vedic concepts of Surya, Garutman 
and Visnu as the Sun-god are so inter-related that it is difficult 
to say which particular aspect between Garutman and Visnu of 
the Puranas influenced the depiction of the later sculptures of 
Surya with the snake-hood. It is, however, evident that this 
image of Surya with wings and a snake-hood owes its origin 
to this complex concept. 

FISNU 

This interesting image (PI- 2) has been briefly described 
by Cousens ‘as a curious seated male figure holding in each of 
its lower hands a linga. It has six hands. In his middle left 
he holds a chakra or quoit.’2 

Of the ayudhas held in the hands which identify this 
image as of Visnu, only gada srid cakram the lower hands 
remain, sahkha and padma which were in the upper hands are 
broken, and in the proper left hand he carries the linga while 
the right hand is kept over it, as if worshipping it in the 
Lihgayat way. The canopy of the snake-hood is also broken. 
Otherwise this nicely carved image is well preserved. The 
figure is seated cross-legged on a padmasana and is clad in a 
short dhoti. The ornaments it is adorned with are a makuta, 
karnahundalas, haras, udarabandha, yajnopavtta tied to the 
vanamala, keyuras, ahgadas and ahgullyakas. 

Visnu with six arms is not common in other parts of 
India as also the available texts describe the god with two four 
and eight arms. But in Karnataka mediaeval sculptures of 

1. By this perhaps his relationship (half-brother) with the 
nagas is alluded. 

2. H. Cousins, Op, Cit, p. 85. 
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Visnu with six arms are available. Apparently they depict the 
different aspects of the god, the two extra hands in most of 
the cases being used to carry the cinhas of the particular aspect. 
For example, Visnu as Rama on the Kekva temple (13th 
century A.D.) at Somanathpura^ carries besides the usual 
attributes Saiikha, cakra, gada and padma, a bow and an 
arrow. The interesting image of Visnu, dancing, described as 
Kesava, on the Laksmi-Narasiiiiha temple ( 13th century A.D.) 
at Harnahalli^ has the extra pair of hands in ^gajaor lamba’ 
and ‘Svarga’ (?). Images of Visnu with six arms can also be 
seen on the walls of Chennakesava temple ( 13th century A-D. ) 
at Aralaguppe. 3 Similarly in this image the extra pair of 
hands have been produced to worship the linga. Such 
representation of Visnu with the linga is extremely rare 
although in the Saiva-puranas Visnu has been pictured as 
sometiires worshipping Siva. The Lingodbhavamarti 

shows Visnu in adoration on one side of the linga. A mediae- 
val sculpture from South India'^ depicts Visnu in his Kurmava- 
tara worshipping the linga. Still an account of the Siva-purana 
describes how Vi§nu by pleasing Siva with this propitiations 
obtained the Sudarsanacakra. It states that when approa- 
ched by the gods, harassed at the hands of the demons, Visnu 
asked them to worship Siva and he himself also started pro- 
pitiating Siva for the success of the gods with thousand 
lotuses by chanting mantras with each of the thousand names 
of the god ; and in course of the worship, finding one lotus less 
in the thousand, which was removed by Siva to test his 
devotion, Visnu look out one of his ejes to replenish the loss; 
and pleased with the gesture Siva gave him the boon — the 
the Sudarsanacakra, killer of the demons.5 According to 
the writings of the famous Maharashtrian saints like Jnanes- 
vara, Nivritiinatha, Tukarama and Ramadasa,^ the Visnu 


1. Mysore Archaeological Report, 192,Z, g. 29. 

2. Ibid., 1933, p. 58. 

3. Ibid, 19 bS.pp. 6-7. 

4. A. R. A. S., S.C. Madras, 1910-11, pi. V, fig. 1. 

5. Sasibhushana Vidyalankara, Jlvanl Kosa (in Bengali), ot, 

I, pp. 1018-19. B 

6. R. D. Ranade, Mjfstidsrn. in Maharashtra, p. 41. 
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(Vitthala) image of Pandharpur carries a linga on the head, 
although the nature of the object on Vi snu’s head is much 
disputed. 1 

But it will be noticed that nowhere Visnu is required to 
carry and worship the linga such as this image from Haveri 
does. Besides this image, another instance of the being 
similarly carried can be cited. This panel, known as Sula- 
Brafama, from Siddhesvara templeS (14th century A.D.) at 
Chitaldurg depicts two maes standing each carrying, in one of 
their hands, a sula and in the other a h'%a. The early- 
mediaeval sculptures from Ellora and AiholeS however show 
Siva himself carrying the hwga on the shoulder, an arrange- 
ment suitably modified and made into a practice by the 
Virasaivas later. In all probability this image of Visnu also 
is a work of the Virasaivas, who in order to extol their 
religious practice have gone to the extent of showing 
the other god worshipping Siva who enjoys with Visnu an 
equal status (e.g. Hariharamurti) in the pantheon. 

MAHALAK^Ml 

The last image (PI. 3) in the group to be discussed in this 
paper, is the one described by Cousens simply as ‘an image of 
female, probably of Parvati’^ and is of no less iconographic 
interest. The goddess standing under an ornate makara-torana 
supported by pillars carved on the back slab, in samabhanga 
carries in the four hands bijapuraka, gadd, carma and 
kantandalu respectively. Most interestingly she carries, on 
her head a linga placed on a yonipatta and a snake canopying 
the liiiga with the hood. The two female chouri-hearers 
flanking her also carry each in one of the hands a bijapilraka. 
Like the other typical sculptures of the late Chalukya-Hoysala 
period, this piece also is bedecked with the various ornaments. 

1. See G. N. Khare, Sri Vitthala mi Pandharpur (in Marathi), 
pp. 16-26 ; Mm. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmakdstra, vol. I V, pp. 718- 
19, etc. 

2. Mysore Archaeological Report, 1929, p. 20. 

3. The writer is publishing a paper separately on these 
sculptures in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. The 
Aihole sculpture has been illustrated- by Cousens in his * The 
Chalukyan Architecture ’, pi. XVIl. 

4. H. Cousens, /Wrf, p, 85. ^ 
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The sculpture to a great extent answers to the description 
of^ M of Devi as given in the Devl- 

mah&tmya: ‘ Gadamkhetam panapatram ca UbhraUjNdgam 
lingmn ca yonim ca bibhratl nfpa murdhani\\’ ^ The objects 
she carries in her hands are, however, the same as described in 
iht Vihakarmasastra In regard to the image of Mahalaksmi of 
IColhapur. 2 Besides this image, the raediaeval sculpture of 
Devi from Palikhera, now housed in the Mathura Museum® 
(No. 882) supports a linga over the head with the extra pair 
of hand.*. Another sculpture in the same Museum (No. 239)^ 
has also a linga over the head, being supported by two flying 
devas. An image of Mahalaksmi with the canopy of a snake- 
hood can be seen at Anadi in Mysore.5 Locally known as 
Vasantika, she carries sahkha, cakra, padma and an indistinct 
object which is probably the ^ada. 

The linga and naga combination appears to be a successor of 
the ancient symbol known as ndgamudra. This symbol appears 
on the ancient coins of the Nagas, the YaudheyaSjS and the 
Mitras,^ on Tribal coins,^ etc., as well as on some terracotta 
figurines recovered from the excavations at Ahichchhatra,^ 
Vaisali,^® etc. Such was the popularity of the symbol that even the 
great poet and dramatist Kalidasa made use of it in his famous 
play ‘Malavikagnimitram’ where the signet-ring of the crowned 
queen Dharini with the symbol {nagamtidrdsandtham 


1. Svami Jagadisvaranand, Sri Srlcandl (in Bengali), p. 387. 

2. J. N. Banerjea, Op. Cit.,y>. 373. 

3. V. S. Agrawala, Catalogue of The Brahmanical images in 
Mathura Art, g. Si. 

4. Ibid, p. 52. 

5. Mysore Archaeological Survey Report, 1936, p. 17. 

6. V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, pi. 

7. /Wrf, pi. XXII, 1, 

, 9. Ancient Mia, No, 4, pi. XXXI, 10; p. 109. 

10. The Report is under publication. Information received 
from Sri V, MiSra, 
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angullyakam) plays an important role. Varieties of the 
nagamudra appear on the pottery of Ahichchhatra with a spear 
and a trident respectively replacing the linga in the centre.^ 

In the Indian sculptures, it will be observed that there has 
been a tendency to show almost all the important gods with the 
canopy of a snake-hood, be it Buddha, Parsvanatha or the 
Hindu gods like Indra,^ Surya, Siva, Visnu, Balarama 
or Mahalaksmi. Nay even Visnu’s vahana Garuda wears one. 
Why is it that they should depict their respective gods with the 
snake? Apart from their association with the popular snake- 
worship, there must have been some other deeper significance. 
Could it be the figurative representation of the yogic concept 
of rousing the latent Kundalint Sakti and bringing it under 
control, as the snake is tamed and put to service? 


1. Lain Kola, Nos. 3-4, p. 81, figs. 71 and 72. 

2. V. S. Agrawala, Op. Cit., p. 43. 



A copper-plate inscription from 

NHMANGHAT (MALABAR) 

By 

P. R. Srinivasan, m.a., 

Curator for Art and Archaeology, Government 
Museum, Madras 

This copper-plate inscription bdongs to Sri K. N. NamLu- 
diripad, Kadalay Mana, Nhnianghat, South Malabar District, 
Kerala State. Long ago Sri Nambudiripad gave it to 
Dr. A. Aiyappan, the then Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras, for decipherment. The inscription was 
read and its contents were disclosed to Sri Nambudiripad who 
was satisfied with it. He then took away the inscription from 
Dr. Aiyappan. The contents of the inscription, as given 
below, pertain only to the record of a couple or so of festivals 
in a temple in an agrahara, ohvionsXy in that part of Kerala to 
which the inscription belongs. The composition of the inscrip- 
tion is in good Sanskrit and the inscription will also be found 
interesting by the students of epigraphy. 

The inscription is written on three long thin copper plates 
each measuring 14.8” long and 2.5” broad. The total weight 
of the plates is 60 tolas. The form of the plates is very 
similar to the form of the palm-leaves used for writing pur- 
poses in the South. The absence of the hole at the left hand 
side of the plates obviously indicates that they were not 
strung together to a ring. In the absence of a ring the plates 
probably did not possess also a ropal seal. On the other hand 
at either end of each plate are small circular holes intended for 
tying them up together by means of a cord. 

The inscription is written on both sides of each plate. 
The first side of the first plate contains five lines of writing 
and the second side of the third plate contains only three lines. 
The remaining four sides contain each six lines of writing; 
and the total number of lines comes to thirtytwo. The whole 
inscription is in Sanskrit and is written in the Grantha 
script throughout. The script is similar to the script 
employed in 1* of the Tirupparappu fragmentary copper-plate 
inscription^ which according to its editor is ''referrable to the 

1. Vide Trmatwsre Arckamloiii!al Series, No. XIH, pl£M:e between 
pp. 198-99. 
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last quarter pf the 9th century A.D.” But the palaeography- 
of our inscription shows advanced features especially in the 
case of letters such as na, pa, hha, ya and la. The develop- 
ment of letter nia is very striking and suggests a far later date 
for the inscription than the 9th centry A.D. There is also a 
chronogram in line 9. 

The phrase yatc vasara-samkhyaya kaliyuge yenacha- 
lante svayam (1.9) contains a Kali date expressed as so many 
days having elapsed ^ Of this, the exact word which, when 
converted though kaiapayadi method, will yield the date, is 
not clear. Taking however, the two words yenachalSnte 
svayam, its numerical equivalent is 14,63,601, and this works 
out roughly to 1179 or 1180. A. D. Hence the developed 
palaeography of the script. As the inscription is, written well 
generally, there is very little to be remarked about the 
orthographical peculiarities. 

The inscription speaks of a king called Rama son of Maya 
and Mukunda who belonged to the Yadu family. No other 
particulars about the king are given and therefore it is difficult 
to identify the king. 

The inscription is specifically stated to be a praiasH and 
curiously it is said to have been composed by the command of 
Kalari, i.e., Siva. 

It mentions about the bifurcation of an agrahara called 
Mahanuliyanur into Pareyunni and Talumanad which are said 
to have been inhabited by Brahmans. Then it gives details 
about the worship to be offered at the Siva temple at the 
village and about the festivals held in it beginning from the 
Mina Tisya and ending with the first day of ArdrS. At the 
end are two verses in praise of Lord giva and Lima as 
Annadayini (Annapurna). Another verse preceding the last 
two mentions grikantha as the composer of the prasasti. 

Text 

First plate. First side 


. r. Cf. similar date reckonings in Traomcore ArthaeologlcJ' 

Vol. I, p. 294 and Vol. IV, p. 143. , 

xxvni-4 
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2. [I] ^wg^cfi^qf 

3. 5'fl(l^qH?IcrH%fqggf fKf[g W [^] qiqrafiiqs^qisqqi?- 

mm- ^ 

4. [i] sriqiJxCiciRai^fifqiR- 
*ir: qwf^qi- 

5. Fqal nlfr; ii [^J mw: RuicTRg- 

gqqiqffiqi^qf^: 

First plate, Second side 


6 . qiM: iqqiqqqq^?#q?n%: fum; [i] 


uFuqqRr q|- 

7. fi^R^qri?^i5qfq?uq!^ifq«f(qRi?fRqiq[ Rsrgqilql^af- 

5 rquiq'c!=qqi: || [^] 

8 . ciFH-urara m i%iafqqFqiqigf'^icq% ^fi% 

q^iq^ gqiqqiqqui 

9 . cTiqL[i]qi^qiu^ 9 ’iqqTqj(^ 3 n ‘qqi=q®F'^ ^qq’q^i^si^ 

Rqqifqi «qqi- 

10, II [8 J uiqiqq^eqRuq^rqriqiq %3reqi5qi%q- 


qu%^ I q?f(t^qi* 


11. 5qi ^q^^ii^Rqiqcri^fqq^if^i%T Ii [h] 

qF^qcu qr 

Second plate. First side 

12 . qu ^'tsigjfRf^q^q q=qef ulr: qmq>eq: | 

3 fqiCRqu 

13. RcT 51150 Rqi?ui%UFqfiqiFqtf2HS^i%^#uf%cT; i) [^] 




14. %f%5Tf 

qiqiRqiif [i] ^ril * * 


. \ 1« Metre wout4 this would atw. 

meaningful. ,vl V 


■ 


■ 


ill 
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II [s] am- 
is. m ^ii% [i] % iif%¥rR- 

R5i01R<3R'cT[ q^lRcf c!RieW^^r- 

17. * M ^R'^ q?i 5qq?«?f qr qiRF-f?=q?qt- 

WiT?q H%: [l] cl^qR^qf^qf^OT fq^ii^- 
Second plate, Second side 

18. ^ f«qiffid3rqq1qi%f^g: 11 [^] Rqlr ^E^qq^Ciq! 

>15; g'qiR =q'?qR. i WRis^gcetr * * * [? o] * 

19. — citRMJT 2f(qi%li%j 1 ?qgeqr^q[ 5 ijRcT?q 55 n^^dt- 

wm: f«qRiqqq?R?3%oi2=q'E[%- 

20. II [n]n'^^l^’^^ 5 E?*iraqi^i 4 q?qqrat^qci'K® 

a^\m <i.4i%5q. [I] «J?iq 

21. qi^q^i. 

qRqd'i^rqL II [?^] q'lqf^'qif^qR^q 

22. qiR^feqtfq'q'T 1 8 ii^??r?Tmq-qq qf2^i?gqql|qi: |i 

[?^] afi^W cTwii^- 

23. cT^qiq \^\ qi%?9*z^iRqqiqcTi%q€qR»^R- 
^-ci0|3?iq; I qiq'cf: qfc" 

Third plate. First side 

24. qi'?qcrinqiq«: qif'qi^ q ciHiq qiRqioqqqq'qsfitqeiq^i- 

cqi[«qVc?[ii% 

25. R«f: I [?»] s:i’=wq ei?ifqi qi'^eq»i3Ji*qfq' Rqi^qi 

(^qj ^sqisqi * q^^R?iqi^l%« ^q* 

26. 3 ^ 1 1 '^q'aiq^ttqas atq^t m 

27. ^ jJi^i OTmR.ii[?'\] qw 

%diqgqf ^^qiqtq * ^- 


2. This reading is doubtful. It ro^y, be I 
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l%55q'i3rHf^^ * ^ 

1 ' IK%] 

i%we5r^§?3?5Tf wg[f i]^q - 
Third plate. Second side 

30. 3rf|i5qkFqioff§?!Ji^ f4cT: i 

flqisflqia; ii [?v9] i^q^qq q- 

32. ?FRcr«i%^i*q?:f*i, i f g^qfqq ^qqiis § NR'^scnqjil !![?<;] 
II SHf 11 (m) 



VISVARtJPA THE NAlYAYIKAi 

By 

Anantalal Thakur 

Mithila Institute of Higher Sanskrit Studies, Darbhanga 

The overwhelming popularity of the Ny&yavartika of 
Uddyotakara cast many other commentaries on the Nydya- 
lhd 0 'a of Vatsyayana into oblivion and the hope of their 
recovery. We have so far collected the views of five such lost 
commentators on the Ny&yabhasya which lie scattered in the 
citations in the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Buddhist and Jaina philoso- 
phical literature. ^ The Nyayabhasyattkaoi Visvarupa is one 
such long lost work and the fragments from this work deserve 
our special attention. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi first noted references to^Visvarupa, 
a philosopher, in the Agamadanibara Nataka of Jayanta 
Bhatta. This Visvarupa, according to Jayanta’s play, was a 
contemporary of king Sankaravarman (885-902 A. D,) of 
Kashmir, Kavi tried to identify him with the Dharmasastra 
writer or the Vedantist of the same name. In the Agamadam- 
bara, Jayanta shows that in a sastraic dispute between 
Sankarsana the Miniamsaka and Dharmottara the Buddhist, 
Visvarupa served as an umpire. This suggests that this 
Visvarupa might have been a logician and the surmise is 
strengthened by the evidences presented by Varadaraja, 
Vadirajasuri and Durveka Misra. 

Varadaraja in his Tdrkikaraksdsdrasamgraha thrice men- 
tions Visvarupa and twice as an associate of Jayanta. 
Varadaraja was a Kashmirian and it is but natural for him 
that he should refer to the views of authorities belonging to 
his native land. All the three cases refer to the points of 
defeat, exclusively in the domain of the Nydyasasira. While 
explaining the point of defeat called punarukta (repeated), 
Varadaraja adds that according to Visvarupa and others 
punarukta becomes a point of defeat only when the limits of a 

1. Paper read In the 20th Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Bhubaneswar, 1959. ■ 

2. “Bhatta Jayanta and Yagovarman of Kashmir”, Acdrya 

Puspshjali Volume ir\ honour df Dr. Dt 1^0? Pp* 45-52. 
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debate are fixed, but not elsewhere^ After showing a three- 
fold classification of punarukta into Sabdapunarukta, Artha- 
punamUta md Apaksepapumrukia, Varadaraja again refers to 
the views of Visvarfipa and Jayanta supporting the separate 
mention of the first variety. These authorities are said to hold 
the opinion that the repetition of words alone even if the 
senses are different is also censurable in a Niyamakatha\ 
Jayanta’s Nyayamanjarl gives the same senseA In a third 
passage Varadaraja again adds the view of Visvarupa and 
Jayanta to his own explanation of the point of defeat called 
paryanuyojyopeksana (ignoring the opponent deserving 
censure). These authorities hold that a disputant may claim 
that he used a wrong argument in order to test the capability 
of his opponent. But the opponent being a fool could not 
detect it. The opponent therefore deserves censure. In a 
Vadakatha (amicable discussion between the parties desirous 
to arrive at the truth) the circumstances put both the parties 
to censure and the assembly becomes victorious. In Jalpa 
(disputation) and Vitanda (wrangling) where victory by 
means fair or foul remains the sole aim of the parties, the 
disputant becomes victorious even by using a wrong instrument 
as it humbles the pride of his adversary «. Jayanta’s Nydya- 
manjan should be compared here also^. 

Vadiraja’s Ny&yaviniscayavivarana^ gives the largest 
number of quotations from Visvarupa’s Nyaya work. As 

1, i 

— Tarkikaraksasdrasamgraha, p. 347. 

R5[f?*JRmR 

5W?clt{^I% I Ibid p. 347. 

3. Vide Nyayarkanjari, Chowkhamba edn., pt. II. p. 201f. 

4. 5 ^: ‘q^q?^ i%s[Rqrqq qqi stirr- 

si^q: 

— Tarkikaraksascirasamgraha, p. 356- 

5. Nydyamanjarl, qt. II, p. 20Sf. 

6. Edn. 19 , ^&tiSitaL'&’^MySyavinisci^avivara^a, p. 57. 
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Vadiraja deals with the means of knowledge in the Nyayavinis- 
cayavivarana, vit may expect there the views mainly relating 
to the means of knowledge. 

With regard to the meaning of the word framana, 
Vadiraja shows that according to some authorities a personage 
may also be called 'pramana’ with regard to a particular 
ascertainment of truth. Vadiraja accepts this position as the 
word indicates instrumentality and opines that anything that 
ascertains the nature of an entity can be called a pramSnaA 
This we think is the view of Visvarupa as the whole passage 
is a criticism of his contention. 

It may be noted that Udayanaalso contributes to this view 
v/henhe observes tan me pranmnani Sivah.^ 

While examining the nature of Karanatva, instrumenta- 
lity, Vadiraja makes more references to Visvarupa. The 
latter like Jayanta is an advocate of the samagnkaranav&da, 
the view that causality consists in the totality of the contribu- 
ting factors and not in a single condition as is generally 
supposed. If we accept the current definition of instrumenta- 
lity, Sadhakatamam Karanam, an instrument is that which is 
by far the most important factor to produce the result, it 
becomes difficult to single out such an instrument. For in the 
origin of the visual knowledge of a post in the dark, the eye, 
the lamp, the post and the perceiver are equally necessary. 
We cannot spare anyone of them without totally vitiating the 
effect. So no individual factor should be called ‘sadhakatama' , 
the most important instrument, as the Grammarian holds. But 
there are usages like dlpena mayo, drsfah, where dtpa takes the 
third case ending as it is taken as a ‘Karana’. Visvarupa would 
say that the use is in a secondary sense taking the part for the 
whole. Logically speaking, this is rather arbitrary or the agent 
also can be taken as ‘Karana’ and it will then take third case- 
endingS. The same view has been given in detail in the 
Nyayamanjarl of Jayanta*. Again, the lengthy discussion on 

1. mrgt 3^: luiiora, 1 , 

swiorn 1 

2. Vide Mj^^jiakmumanjali^ TV 0 6^ 

3. Vide Nyayaviniscq^avivarana^ I, p. 58. 

4. Vide pp. ^12-^ . ‘ '-f.r - ' . , . 
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the same topic in the Nyayaviniscajavivarana suggests that to 
our author totality of conditions including both knowledge 
and non-knowledge constitutes a ‘praniana’. A question is 
then asked ‘if you cannot decide what is ‘sadhakatmna’, how 
will it be possible to decide who is the agent or what is the 
‘object’? In answer to this Vis varupa says: “In spite of the 
absence of one factor from the totality, the agent and the object 
are called such in a secondary sense. And when the absent 
factor also presents itself the subject-object relation becomes 
actual, 1 The discussion that follows seems to retain another 
fragment from Visvarupa’s work. It pertains to the nature 
of this totalityc Here ViSvarupa holds the opinion that tota- 
lity is only a characteristic of the factors concerned and not a 
separate entity^. 

With a regard to the perception of ahh&va (negation), 
Visvarupa is said to have remarked that a single piece of 
knowledge grasps both the room and the absence of the jar in 
it, because the absence of the jar is an attribute of the room. 
The substance and its attributes are cognised by the same 
perceptions. Again with regard to the perception of pleasure 
and pain, Visvarupa is said to have shown that both these 
qualities proceed from virtue and vice respectively and the 
self-same virtue and vice cause the perception of these quali- 
ties in just the next instant. But pleasure seems to be cogni- 
sed just in the instant of its origin. This according to 
Visvarupa is a mistake. The closely succeeding moments 
cannot be distinguised from one another. The perception of a 
jar in the course of its production may be taken as an instance. 
The inherence of colour, etc. in it takes place in the second 
moment after the origin of the jar. The perception thereof 
can take place in the moment and not earlier. But we seem to 


— Nydyavinikcayadimrana p, 60« 

2. f| I ibu, p. 6t. 

4 3. ?r«ir ^ 
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cognise it in the first instant itself. In the case of pleasure and 
pain the cognition really arises in the second instant^. 

Another passage in the Nya^aviniicayavivarana suggests 
that Visvarupa refuted the Buddhist theory of Sakarajnana- 
vada^, Vadiraja gives the Buddhist refutation and quotes 
the PraMdnavartikalatnkara in this connection^. 

In connection v/ith the sannikarsavada, the theory of 
relation between the organs and the objects of senses, a detai- 
led discussion is met with in the of Uddyota- 

kara. Vadiraja summarises the position as follows. The 
relation between the eye and the object of ocular perception 
has been ascertained as conjunction, as both the organ and the 
object are substances. That between colour etc. inhering in 
the object and the visual organ is inherence in the conjoined, 
as none else is possible here. Again the relation between 
qualityhood inhering in that quality and the organ is ‘inhe- 
rence in the inherent in the conjoined’ as that one alone is left. 
The relation between sound and the auditory organ is inhe- 
rence and that between this organ and soundness is inherence 
in the inherent. In the perception of inherence and negation, 
‘attributiveness’ becomes the relation. Thus in the perception 
‘the jar is composed of parts’, inherence is congnised as an 
attribute of the jar. Again in the perception of the absence 
of a jar in the room the negation of the jar becomes an attri- 
bute to the room and both are cognised by the same knowledge. 


1. | #f 'q 

i ;+ :-i- gr 

— Nyayaviniscayamvaram^ I, p. 220, 

I m g^qrfq sir?tviiHt?R5qTct 

I a=ai5^q»iti n wqT<iiR^«t5TJ u > 

Ibid, 1, p. 825. 
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¥adiraja Visvarupa also explained the concept 

‘Sannikarsa’ just in this very wayL 

Visvarupa further shows that the name is given to an 
object after it is perceived, as for instance, '*the object you see 
is called a cow”.^ 

In the section on inference Vadiraja preserves two 
fragments from the work of Visvarupa elucidating the two 
concepts, purvavat and iesavat in the Nyayasutra I. i. 5. 

Vatsy ay ana while explaining the former, cites an instance: 
We infer the occurrence of a shower on seeing the sky overcast 
with clouds. This becomes according to him the instance of 
the variety of inference. 

Here Visvarupa’ s explanation runs as follows: The cloud 
and the rest, the cause of the shower, are the subject and the 
characteristic of producing the very shower is the thing to be 
inferred which is actually inferred by the uprising etc. of the 
cloud®. 

Again Vatsyayana holds that in an inference called 
sesavat the occurrence of the shower is inferred on seeing the 
sudden spate in the river and the rush of currents therein. 

Here also Visvarupa makes the case clear. According to 
him, the channel called the river is the subject. Its relation 


1. gsiT ft I 

I tj;# i 

— Nyayavinikayavivatam I, p. 535, 

^ ^1=^4;: I Ibid I, p. 537. 

ffeftfcT I (j4To *iro ? — i — \) 

'■ ^ — NyBymnlkayadmfa^a,^ p. 3502 « 
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with a high ground drenched with heavy shower is inferred 
from the spate etc. inhering in the subject i. 

Vadiraja preserves some interesting remarks of Visva- 
rupa on causality against the view of those who depend upon 
the ‘intermediate action’ ( Vyapara) of the cause. Visvariipa 
rejects the existence of this ‘intermediate action’. On an 
analysis he shows that this Vyapara can either be an invisible 
energy or an action. Either of them has two alternatives, 
being produced with the substance and lasting as long as it 
lasts, or being present before the production of the substance 
as in the case of generality. In either case, the effect will 
remain ever present, for when the energy is there and the cause 
is strengthened with the Vyapara the effect has no obstacle in 
being produced. If the opponent does not agree to this, he 
will have to accept occasional occurrence which in its turn, will 
presuppose the presence of the cause in the preceding instant. 
Here also there are two alternatives. They may depend upon 
the causes of the substratum or upon the accessories. In the 
first case there is the danger of the effect being always produ- 
ced. In the second case, a simple supposition of the effect 
being produced from the primary and accessory conditions will 
suffice and no purpose is served by ^akti or VyaparaK 



1. 

iraTJ ^ S|T 313^1% {'^0 

Ibid^ II, p, 202. 

cr%: 

1 5i5t T% 

39^; I 333^ ^193531?! 9r3f^9T3?3 # 

^TMsqiqRi^irriil^f i| ■ 

^J^jf^javiniscqyamp^T^pdt p* 212^ 
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In the same connection, Vadiraja again refers to the 
samagrlMranavada advocated by Visvariipa. When totality 
of conditions produces the effect, it is its cause. It is only 
when the effect is produced that we can ascertain the exact 
nature of both the cause and the effect 

The relation between the cause and the effect does not 
require any further instrument of valid knowledge to establish 
its own existence^. 

Again if it is held that the cause aided by energy and 
intermediate action produces the effect, energy and intermediate 
actions themselves being effects require a further set of the 
same and it ultimately leads to infinite regress. 

These fragments also show that Visvarupa’s work was a 
commentary on the Nyayahhasya. His advocacy for the 
Samagrlkaranavada strengthens the supposition that he 
belonged to the school of thought of which Jayanta was 
a follower. Again they point out to the fact Visvarupa criti- 
cised the Buddhist views of causality and Sakarajnanavada. 
That Vadiraja preferred to quote and sometimes criticise the 
views of Visvarupa only, shows the importance of his contri- 
butions. 

The third important author to refer to Visvarupa is 
Dufveka Misra, In his Dharmottapradlpa he distinctly 
mentions the Nyayabhasyaiika of Visvarupa and gives the 
summary of a passage from his work where Uddyotakara also 
is said to agree with Visvarupa. The passage in question 
shows that the ‘Karana’ is utilised when the subject is known. 
The Karana is an instrument and requires to be handled. The 
word ‘5adAiya’ therefore fixes up the subject. Otherwise the 
Karma cannot be used3. The passage in Visvarupa’s work 

Ibid, II, p. 213. 

I Ibid, II, p. 213. 

^oi5qmi<ir ssti, { ^ tt 1 

— Dharmottarapradlpa, p. 175. 
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seems to relate to the Nysyasutra Ssdhyasamuddesa-^raiijna, 
I.i. 33. 

It may be mentioned Here tliat Visvarupa the law-giver 
also has been mentioned by Durveka Mika in a separate con- 
text, along with Yajnavalkya, Samvrtta and others. This 
would show that Visvarflpa the logician was not identical 
with Visvarupa the law-giver. 

According to the Nydyabhasyavartikailkdvivaranapanjika 
of Aniruddha, Vacaspati Misra once follows Vilvarupa in 
connection with a view of his own preceptor, Trilocana.^ 

The above discussion shows that Vikarupa, showing dose 
agreement in views with Bhatta Jayanta, flourished in Kashmir 
during the reign of Sahkaravarman and was a reputed author 
of a Nyayabhasyattka, which attracted the notice of eminent 
scholars. 


We are indebted to Dr. J. S. Jetty for allowing tts tb^lcongylt 
a copy of this highly impofttot WorkQf 


THE DATE OF BHAMAHA 
By 

Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja 

The date of Bhamaha has been a subject of controversy 
among scholars for nearly half a century; connected with this 
is the problem of the relative priority of Bhamaha and Dandin. 
Mm P. V. Kane has discussed these problems in The History 
of Sanskrit Po etics, and set forth in detail the various argu- 
ments adduced by scholars for solving them. He still holds 
that the view of the majority of scholars about the priority of 
Bhamaha to Dandin is wrong. The question has recently been 
re-opened by Dr. A. K. Warder in his paper on the date of 
Bhamaha^, published in a previous volume of the Journal of 
Oriental Research, wherein he tries to argue for a very early 
date, between 250 and 450 A.D., for Bhamaha. I wish in the 
present paper to re-examine the problem in the light of some 
fresh data which are not usually taken into consideration in 
the discussions. 

In the commentary on Yaska’s Nirukta% Mahesvara 
quotes from Bhimaha's KSvy^ahkara: 

(a) ailf ^ — 

(WvIRt) arf^qq: | 

qofRt q: qqq; 

(^) ^Tir% qdfsr: i 

9?: 519519^1*91 99:?§05rqqll%r{9: 


1. JOR, vol. XXVI. pp. 93-106, 

2. Edited by Dr. L. Sarup, Panjab University, Lahore, 
1931-4. Dr. Sarnp assigned the work to Skandasvamin and 
Mahefivara. 

3. In the commentary on Nirukta^ X.16; this is from 
Bhamaha’s K&vyalankara^ II. 17, (the last word being nigadyaU 
for tdruoyaie). 

4. In the commentary on Mrukta, III, 10. This is given by 
Dr. Sarup as untraced (Index, last volume, p. 494) ; but the verse 
occurs in Bham^ha*s J^avy^nkara, II.5L 
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Mahesvara was a direct disciple of the great Vedic commenta- 
tor Skandasvamin whom he mentions as his Vpadhyaya:^ 

I i^irukta, 3. 13) 

This corresponds to the portion in Skandasvamin’s com- 
mentary on the passage in Rgvedobhasya’. 

^ cT«?ffq 

qisig; 



Mahesvara’s date can be fixed as the first half of the 
seventh century A. D., since Harisvamin who refers to Skanda- 
svamin as his preceptor in Vedic studies, « gives the date of 
composition of his commentary on the Saiapathabrdkmana as 
Kali 3740, which is equivalent to A.D. 638:’ 

Mahesvara and Harisvamin must have been contemporaries, 
and the date of Mahe^vara’s commentary on the Nirukta must 


S, This is pointed out by Professor C. Kunhan Raja in his 
paper read at the fifth session of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence (Proceedings, p. 253 ff.)* See also Kunhan Raja, “The Chrono- 
logy of the Vedabhasyakaras”, JOR, vol. XI, pp. 2S6ff; Descriptive 
Catalogue ofAdyar Library Mss., Vedic, Introduction. 

6. qs i 

sqpiqi f?q?»nq=!FBT f ll 

Sarasvati Bhavan Ms. of Harisvamin’s commentary on the 
Satapcdhahr&bmana. 

7. Dr. Sarup (Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta, Int., p. Tff) 
tries to shift the date to A.D. 538, taking the beginning of the 
Kali era to 3202 B.C. instead of the usual 3102 B.C. This is rejec- 
ted by Kunhan Raja (loc. cif.), and Bhagavad Datta (IMory of 
Vedic Literature, vol. 1, part 2). Dr. Sarup’s attempt to alter the text 
of the verse as sattrimsat satakani instead of sapta frimsat satatd 
(Introduction to the last volume of the ]i[mlaa, and his paper.* The • 
Date of Skandasvamin’,, JAa Commemoration Volume, pp. 399ff.) is 
unwarranted. ? , 
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be somewhere about A. D. 638 itself- Hence Bhamaha, whom 
Mahesvara quotes, cannot be later than A. D. 600®. 

Dr. L. Sarup considered that the date of Mahesvara must 
be much later®, since the commentary contains quotations from 
Bbartrhari, Kumarilabhatta and Gaudapada,^® besides 
Bhamaha. Modern research has shown that there is no definite 
evidence to bring down the dates of these scholars later than 
A. D. 600. Bhartrhari is quoted by Dinnaga^^; Kumarila- 
bhatta is quoted by Visvarupa in his Balakrlda commentary 
tentatively assigned to the beginning of the seventh century^®. 


8. Prof. Kunhan Raja suggested this (Introduction to 
Descriptioe Catalogue of Adyar Library Mss., Vol. I, Vedic, p. xxiii, 
“ Bhamaha, too, can be earlier than A.D. 600, or both Bhamaha 
and Gaudapada are citing earlier well-known passages.”) . There 
is no need to doubt that the quotations are from Bhamaha. 

9. Introduction to the last volume of his edition of the 
Nirukta. 

10. I 

II from Bhartrhari. 

'ft#! ?! I 

I!r51#!5I^gR II from Kumarila. 

SRHmraw# I from Gaudapada. 

Dr. Sarup cites (op. cit., p. 467) ciq^! | as a quota- 

tion from Kcdatnbari (?I!f^?! wf!?! c!q^!R Q It is a common 
idea, and though the two expressions are similar, one need not be 
borrowed from the other. He also cites qJ^Josg?!! 

^PIJTS!^!?!^ I (2*3*2l) as a quotation from Kakka ; but even the 
Mahabhasya has a similar expression *RFI.^JT®5§qif3r 3!?R^^ | 

(2*3“2l) and hence it need not be a direct quotation from 
K^ka. 

11. C. Kunhan Raja, ‘Itsing and Bhartrhari’, Krishnaswami 
Iyengar Commemoration Volume ; H. R. R. Iyengar, JBBRAS, vol. 
XXVl,p. 147 ; H. Nakamura, ‘Tibetan Citations of Bhartrhari’s 
Verses and the Problem of his Date’, Prof. TamagucM Presentation 
Vdkme, Kyoto, 1955, 122-36. 

12. C. Kunhan Raja, Introduction to ^lokavSrttika with 
Umveka's commentaljf, Madras University, p. XVl. See also 

Frof. S. KiqjpusWami Sastri, Introduction to Brahmasiddhu 
Madras. 
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and seems to have been a contemporary of Dharraakirti; 
and Gaudapada is quoted by Bhavaviveka in the Tarkajvala in 
the sixth century i*. 

Dr. Warder has drawn attention to the fact that there is 
no trace of Dharmaklrti’s influence on Bhamaha; but his 
suggestion that Bhamaha might be a predecessor of Kalidasa 
and Bhasa is not convincingly, especially since Bhamaha seems 
to be pointedly referring to the Mfighaduta'^^. Bhamaha rejects 
the Sphota doctrine advocated by Bhartrharii’^ criticises the 
doctrine promulgated by Dihnagais, gives two alternative 
definitions of perception following Dinn&gai» and Vasu- 


13. Tibetan tradition makes Kumarila a contemporary of 
Dharmakirti. Karnakagomin says that Dharmakirti refers to his 
contemporary Kumarila in the following verse of Pramanavarttika : 

■ ■ e 

He says : 3Tq\sqi3[i;ff 

. . . I (^Framanavarttikam, cd. R&hnl Samkrityayana, 
Allahabad, 1943, p. 438). 

14. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Gaadajiotia, Madras University, 
1952. 

15. loc. cit. He says that his conclusions “remain a matter 
of probability only”. 

16. KSvyalankSra,l.43~4. 

17. Ibid., i 

18. Ibid., VI. 17-9. 

19. Ibid.,, V. 6. 

cids»irMa l 

Cf. Dihniga, I quoted by S. C. 

Vidyabhushana, JEEftoiy of Indian Logic^ p. 277. VacaspatimiSrain the 
J^y&yavarttikat&tpaiyatik& ’QIizs^t S. S. p. jS^j also states that the 
definition is by Dinnaga, % v. ? . 
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bandhu®®, but does not refer to the refinement of the definition 
suggested by Dharmakirti,®! and refers to the three-member 
syllogism ascribed to Vasubandhu^^. This shows that 
Bhamaha must be later than Bhartrhari, Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga. 

Professor Frauwallner has shown^^ that there were two 
VasubandhuSj the elder being the brother of Asanga, and the 
younger, the author of Abhidharmakosa; the former lived 
during A.D. 320-380, and the latter during A.D. 400-480, 
according to Frauwallner. Dr. Warder tries®* to connect 
Dinnaga with the earlier Vasubandhu; but the alternative 
for perception given by Bhamaha is from the VStdavidhi attri- 
buted to Subandhu, the younger, by Prof. Frauwallner.®® We 
know that Dinnaga quotes from Bhartrhari who was a student 
of Vasurata. Vasurata was a younger contemporary of 
Vasubandhu the younger®*. Bhartrhari refers to Candra- 
carya®®, the grammarian, who was a student of Sthiramati, and 
cannot, therefore, be earlier than the fifth century A. D. Dinnaga 
may be assigned to the latter half of the fifth century A.D, 
Hence Bhamaha who makes use of Dinnaga, Bhartrhari and 
Vasubandhu, the younger, cannot be earlier than A.D. 500. 

20. See above ). Vacaspatimi^ra (op. cit,, p. 150) 

says that it is by Vasubandhu. 

21. The epithet abhrdntam added to kalpanapodham. 

22. Pratijnd, Hetu and Drstdnta. This is attributed to Vasu- 
bandhu. 

23. ‘On the Date of the Buddhist Master of the Laws Vasubandhu 
IsMEO, Rome, 1951. 

24. loc. cit. 

25. E. Frauwallner, “Vasubandhu’s Vadavidhi,”, IFzVn 
chrift, 1957 p. 104 ; “Vasubandhu der junges. . (480 n. Ch.) ist von 
allem als der Verfasser des Abhidhamakosa bekannt. Er hat aber 
auch mehrere uberlieferung drei solche Werke, das Vadavidhana 
dem Vadavidhi und den Vadasarah.” See also H. R. R. lyergar, 
*‘The Vadavidhi and the VSdavidhana of Vasubandhu” ALB, 
Vol. xvir. 

26. Frauwallner, Wim Z^itschrift, 1957, p. 154: “Da er 
(Bhartrhari) schuler Vasurata’s, eines jungern Zeitgenosset 
Vasubandhus, war und selbst von Dignaga zitiert wird, fallt 
seine Lebenszeit etwa 460^520 n. Chr.” 

27. (BenarasEd.), p. 290. 
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F rom these two limits we may assign Bhamaha to the 
sixth century A.D. 2* 

Dandin’s date is also fairly certain, for from his Avanti- 
sundarlkatha^^ we know that Dandin’s great-grandfather 
Damodara was a friend of Bharavi, and a contemporary of 
Calukya Visnuvardhana ; this shows that Dandin must have 
flourished in the second half of the seventh century A.D.^o 
Both Bhamaha and Dandin have several passages in common, 
and each seems lo be criticising the other in many places^i. 
But both of them expressly state that they had before them the 
works of older teachers in poetics. As Professor V. Raghavan 
has pointed out®^ the criticisms in Bhamaha and Dandin 
which appear to be against each other are to be taken as criti- 
cisms of the different traditions of thought of which one was 
followed by Bhamaha and another by Dandin. 

From the above discussion it is clear that Bhamaha is 
earlier than Daii^in flourished in the second half of 

the seventh century, whereas Bhamaha has to be assigned to 
the sixth century, preferably to its latter half. 

28. This might make Bhamaha a predecessor of Bhatti, 

whose statement echoes Bhamaha’s 

words, The reference to Nyasakara found 

in Bhamaha need not be to Jinendrabuddhi, since J^dsa could be a 
general term for commentary. The quotation from Bhamaha 
found in Santaraksita’s Tattvasangraka does not help much in deci- 
ding Bhamaha’s date, since Santaraksitaflourished in the latter half 
of the eighth century (Demieville, Z-e ComYe de Llasa, Paris, 1952). 
The importance of Anandavardhana’s [Dhvanyaloka, IV. 4] state- 
ment that the Harsacarita passage ^ is an 

echo of Bhamaha’s verse etc., and it chronologi- 

cal significance cannot, according to Prof. Raghavan, be minimised. 

29. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

30. JVot Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 308. 

31. P. Y. Kane, op. cit., pp. 96ff. 

32. V. Raghavan, Bhoja's Srngaraprak&sa, p. 293. 


A NEW CHALUKYA PRINCE 

By 

Shrinivas Ritti, m. a., Ootacamund 

Thanks to the untiring labour of stalwarts like 
Fleet and R. G. Bhandarkar, a good account of the 
history of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana is available to 
us in their monumental works “ The Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts”, " The History of Dekkan ” etc. But further source 
material, mainly epigraphical, discovered during the subse* 
quent years, has also thrown much fresh light on many an 
important detail of the history of this dynasty. The object 
of this Note is to consider one such newly discovered point, 
regarding the genealogy of this dynasty, 

A number of inscriptions give genealogical accounts of 
this family, though all of them do not always agree. Reasons 
such as mistakes of omission and commission on the part of 
the author of the epigraph or an inadvertant error of the 
scribe or at times the unauthentic information the author may 
possess, are generally responsible for the different, sometimes 
conflicting, accounts. The procedure generally followed in 
describing the genealogies is to enumerate, in order, the names 
of the kings who actually ascended the throne, bypassing 
those, who, for some reason or other, could not rule. Again, 
records far removed in point of time from the earlier members 
of the family, are likely to omit some of them from the 
genealogical tree. But we do find some records which though 
not containing full genealogies, mention also such members of 
the family who had not the opportunity to rule. A newly dis- 
covered inscription of this kind introduces to us a hitherto 
unknown prince of this Western Chalukya family. 

This inscription is engraved on a slab fixed into the ceiling 
of the temple of Hanuman outside a village named Kilaratti in 
the Lingsugur taluk of the Raichur District, in Mysore State. i 
It is dated in Saka 968 (i.e. 1046 A.D.) and belongs to the 
reign of Trailokyamalla, i.e., Somesvara I, who ruled over the 

1. This was copied by mein September 1959, during my 
epigraphical tour in Raichur District. Annual Report on Indian 
Epigraphy, 1959-60, No. 494, 
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Chalukyan kingdom between 1045 A. D. and 1068 A.D. 
This inscription states that Trailokyamalla had a priyanuja 
or a younger brother named Jayasimba. He is given the title 
Samaraikamalla and is further stated to be governing the 
Kutturniitti-agrahara Bannigola, from his headquarters at the 
fort of Pannale. 

No other Chalukyan record, discovered so far, seems to 
make a mention of this prince. In the genealogical accounts 
found in the records of this family, only Somesvara I is men- 
tioned as the son of Jayasimha 11, though the latter had two 
daughters named Hamma or Avvaladevi and Somaladevi. i The 
former was married to the Seu^a prince Bhillama III, ^ But 
two Kannada records hint at the existence of such a younger 
brother to Somesvara I, One of them comes from Bemra® in 
Nander District of Maharashtra and the other from MSrigeri* 
of Hadgali Taluk of Bellary District. Both the records des- 
cribe Somelvara I as agrStmafa or agraja, i.e., elder son of 
Jayasiriiha (i.e. Jayasiihha II). This suggestion is confirmed 
by the Kilaratti inscription, which actually introduces a 
younger brother. 

But a Tamil record however very clearly states that there 
was a younger brother to Somesvara I and that his name was 
Jayasiriiha, This inscription coming from Manimarigalam® 
in the Conjeevaram Taluk of Chingleput District belongs to 
the reign of the Chola king Rajendra and is dated in his 4th 
regnal year. While giving a graphic description of the famous 
battle of Koppam which he fought with Somesvara I, it 
enumerates a number of heroes on the side of the Chalukya 
emperor, who fell in that battle. Among these heroes is men- 
tioned ‘a younger brother of the Chalukya king Jayasiriiha. ® The 
editor of this inscription observes : ‘This prince is not mention- 

1. For the latter, see Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 18, 
Inscription No. 2. 

2. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part II, chart facing page 428. 

3. Annual Report for Indian Epigraphy 1959-60, No. 216. This was 
copied by my colleague Sri G. Bhattacharya, m.a., in October 
1959. 

4. South Indian Inscriptions, Volume IX, Part I, No. 101. 

5. Ibid , Vol. Ill, No. 29, pp. 58 ff. 

6. Ibid., line 9. 
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ed in the Western Chalukyan inscriptions’.^ But the 
Kilaratti inscription now discovered leaves no room for any 
doubt regarding Jayasimha being the younger brother of 
Somesvara I. Further, from the fact stated in the Mani- 
inangalam inscription that he died in the battle of Koppam, it 
is clear that he did not ascend the throne at all and this 
explains the absence of his name in the genealogies given in 
the records of his family. 

Since Jagadekamalla Jayasimha is called Jayasimha II, 
this son of his, Samar aikamalla Jayasimha should now be called 
Jayasimha III; consequently the next Jayasirhha, the younger 



THE GRAHANASTAKA OF PARAMEgVARA 
A Short Manual on Eclipses : Edition and Translation 

By 

IC V. Sarma 

The Grahanastaka presented here in a critical edition is 
one of the shorter works of Paramesvara who holds an 
honoured place among mediaeval astronomers of Kerala. 
That Paramesvara wrote a Grahanastaka has been suggested 
before, but the work has not hitherto been identified® nor 
brought to the notice of scholars. 

Manuscript Material. The present edition is based on the 
following five palmleaf manuscripts, all in Malayalam script, 
of which one, designated A, originally belonged to the family 
of the author himself : 

A. Ms. Ho. 475-K of the Kerala University Mss. 
Library, Trivandrum, an old and crumbling manuscript con- 
taining several astronomical works, of which some are Para- 
mesvara’s. The codex is over 400 years old, its date of 
transcription, A.D. 1551, being given in Katapayadi notation 
by the Kalidina chronogram %=% (16,99,817) at the 

end of the first work in the codex®. The scribe and original 
owner of the Ms. is mentioned as Nilakantha of the Vatasreni 
(or VataSseri) family to which our author too belonged. * The 
text preserved herein is almost pure. 

1. Ulloor states that a Grahanastaka might be a work of 
Paramesvara (Kerala Sahitya Caritram, II. 100), but makes a wrong 
identification when he gives as a GraAawafMa-quotation a verse 
which really occurs in another work of Paramesvara (11 104). 
Vatakkumkur Rajaraja Varma in his account of ParameiSvara 
(iRstojy of Sanskrit Literature in Kerala, I. 378 ff.) does not mention 
this work at all. 

2. In fact there are several Grahamstakas. For Mss. of some 

of the other Grakanastakas see Kerala Uni. Mss. : C. 173-K (Beg. 
(jfTSSrS^r 5113-F (Beg. #^^01 ); 5867. 

ff. 160-63 (Beg. 

3. Cf. fol. 7b. 

4. Q. fol. 99a: | 
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B. Ms. No. C. 166-E (modern copy in No. T. 179-B) of 
the above Library. This is also a codex of astronomical 
works. It shows lacunae at places and the text contained is 
often erroneous. 

C. Ms. No. 339-C in the private collection of the Vayas- 
kara Illam, Kottayam, one of the eight families of traditional 
physicians of Kerala. This Ms. is much worm eaten but the 
text preserved in it is generally free from errors. 

D. A Ms. from the family collection of Elamprakkottu 
Mana Adhyan Namputiri, Eravoor, Trippunithura, Cochin. 
The Ms. originally belonged to Kutallur Meletattu Mana as 
noted on the flyleaf. A codex containing ten astronomical 
works, it has passed through the hands of a revisor and con- 
tains a very correct text. 

E. MS. No. L. 1248 B-1, of the Kerala University Mss. 
Library, in a codex containing a number of astronomical 
works. The text is written on ff. 20b-22a in a set of folios 
containing miscellaneous astronomical bits, the whole set of 
leaves catalogued anomalously as Khandajyadi, The text 
preserved contains many scribal errors. 

Paramekiara, the Author 

Paramesvara, author of Grahandstaka, came of the 
Bhargava gotra and Asvalayana sutra and was a resident of 
the village of Alatturin the Ponani taluk of South Malabar. 
His own house was situated on the northern bank of Nila or 
Bharatappuzha river where it joins the sea, which^fact he men- 
tions in several of his works : cf. f^IoSrssqt; 

(col. verse to commentary on the Suryasiddhanfa) A He also 
gives its terrestrial latitude and longitude: 

Cf. I 

(end of GeladlpiU II) 

“ 18 yojanas to the west of the (Uj Jain) meridian and at a Sine 
latitude of 647 (or 10°-5.1') from the equator.” Paramesvara’s 
parentage is.not known, but he mentions his teacher Rudra in 

1. See also ending verses of Parame^vara’s Goladipikd, II, 
Aththabk&skariya'-bhSsychvyd^^d and the introductory verses of his 
commentary on the Ulavai, 
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several of his works. That Paramesvara studied also under a 
Madhava and a Narayana is attested by his Nilakantha 

Somayaji; c/. 

tlt%cT->Tr^g#lfq {Aryabhanya-Bhasya, 

on Gola 48, T5'5' 185, p. 154). That his grandfather was 
the pupil of a Govinda^ author of Muhurtarotna, is stated by 
Paramesvara himself in his commentary on tha^t work; c/. 

qifq?^(J5qqi^lT lRqrareqi%cT?rf I 
g|cTk4|iW|5qi|d4f^?^fcr: II 
crRu^cif^^'qtiqcii q?4i!^frr I 

Hil'i qqigcrq; ii 

This Govinda is referred to by Paramelvara in his Acara- 
sangraha also ; cf. 

(qg: fqg^ # i^a^rsq^j, i 

qf 3?q(%a? qr qifr: ^ mm ft rrs: li 

Date of Parameivafa 

Paramesvara himself gives the date of completion of two 
of his works. Thus he wrote the Drgganita in A.D. 1431 ; cf, 

qq (1353) faq. I 

and his Golodipika, in A. D. 1443; cfu 

♦ * ^ilis^-q3:-{q-‘q'^ (i365) i 

q?q^?qr%q q^q^qr jfi^Cn'q^i li 

1. This Govinda is often wrongly identified with Govinda- 
svamin, commentator of the Mdkabhaskarlya {e.g, Ulloor, Kerala 
Sahitya Caritram, II 96, 102). It may be noted that Govindasvamin 
is a very early author who followed closely upon Bhaskara I 
■(6th cent. A.D.) and is cited by Sankaranarayana (A. D. 
869) in hi& Laghubhdskartycaivarana (TSS' 162, pp. '1, 19, 55,, 95) 
and hence is different from this Govinda. : : i- 

xxvin— 7 
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Since Faramesvara is known to have carried on his 
investigations for 55 years before he established his new system 
and wrote the Drgganita in 1431, and since Nilakantha 
Somayaji (born A.D. 1443) speaks of himself being instruc- 
ted by Faramesvara ^ our author might be taken to have lived 
between 1365 and 1460. 

Works of Paraniesvara 

Faramesvara is reputed as the foremost astronomer of 
Kerala, his chief service to the science being the revision of 
the Parahita^ system of astronomy prevalent in the land and 
founding the Drgganita system in order to make the results of 
astronomical calculations accord with actual observation. 
Besides presenting the fundamentals of the new system in a 
work called Drgganita, Faramesvara has also written 
several original treatises on the various aspects of astronomy. 
On the theories and conceptions of spherical astronomy he 
wrote two Goladtpikas^ and a commentary on one of them; the 
short Grahanastaka edited here and the longer Grahamman- 
dgna* and the (Grcthana) Nygyadlpika^ on lunar and solar 


1. Cf. Aryabkatlya-bhasya, on Golagzda,, 48 (TSS 185, p.I39). 

2. The basic text of this system, the Grahacaranibandhana of 
Haridatta, has been edited by the present writer through the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras, 1954. 

3. It may be noted Faramesvara has written two Goladipikas 
which are essentially different though treating the same subject. 
Goladlpika I has been edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series as No. 
49, and Goladlpika II with Parame^vara’s own commentary 
edited, by the present writer for the Adyar Library, Madras, 1957. 

4. For Mss. see Kerala Uni. 788-B, L. 1248-G, C. 166-D. 

5. This is a hitherto unknown W'ork of ParameSrara, a 
fragmentary Ms. of which is available in the last folios pf the 
Kerala Uni. Ms. 762. It begins : 

i 

gw ii 

and ends : 
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eclipses; Vakyakarana'^ on the method of derivation of the 
several astronomical tables used for calculations; and Vyatipa- 
tastaka-vrtti^ (in verse) on Lata and Vaidhrta. Parames- 
vara wrote also erudite commentaries on almost all ancient 
astronomical texts held as authoritative in Kerala: Bhatadtpika 
on the Aryahhatiya^, Paratnesvan on the Laghuhhaskarlya 
of Bhaskara I, * Karmadlpikd on the MahabhasHanya of the 
same author, s SiddhantadlpiMon Govindasvamin’s Bhdsya on 
the Mahabhds^anyaA P.arameivort on the Laghumanasa of 
Munjala,’ Vivarana on the SuryasiddhantaA and on the 
Lllavatl of Bhaskara II.® Paramesvara has contributed also to 
the astrological side of Jyotisa through his original works, the 
Acdro.sdfigrdha'^^ and J atakapaddhati'^'^ and commentaries on 
Muhurfaratna of Govinda/^ Jatakapaddhati of Sripati^® and 


1. This too is a hitherto unknown work of Paramesvara. 
It begins: 

differ II 

A Ms. of it is preserved in the Kerala Uni. Mss. Library, 
No. C. r33-A, 

2. Ms. Kerala Uni. 788-D. 

3. Ed. H. Kern, Leiden, 1874. 

4. Ed. Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 128, Poona, 1946. 

5. Bd. ibid. 126, Poona, 1945. 

6. Critically edited in the Madras Govt. Or, Series, 130, by 
T. S. Kuppanna Sastri, 1957. 

7. Ed. Anandasrama Skf. Series, 123, Poona, 1944. 

8. Mss. : Madras Or. Mss. Library, No. R. 3730, Kerala 
Uni. 8358-J. 

9. Mss : Kerala Uni. 10614-B ; Madras R. 338, R. 5160. 

10. Mss: Trivandrum Palace, 867, 868, 869; Kerala Uni;, 
1055-D. 

11. Mss : Kerala Uni., 0. 1052-B., C. 2478-E, 

12. Ms. : Kerala Uni., T. 144. 

■13. Ms ; Keralfi Uni,, C. M, 66$, 
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tht PraimsatpancaUka ot Prthuyasas.i Manuscripts of 
three other works, MuhUrtastaka-dlpika, VaUyadtpiUu and 
BhadipiM which Paramesvara enumerates among his works 
at the end of his commentary on the Mahabhaskariya^ are yet 
to be discovered. There are also certain other works which 
are likely to be Paramesvara’s but which lack confirmative 
evidence on his authorship. The above enumeration of 
Paramesvara’s writings is ample testimony to his erudition 
and the vast contribution he has made in the fields of 
Indian astronomy and astrology. 

Grahanastaka 

The Grahanastaka Qdited here is a succinct manual on the 
calculation of the eclipses. Since much matter had to be 
compressed in the eight verses, the work is necessarily terse 
and technical. It should also be noted that the object of the 
author is primarily to enunciate certain principles in the calcula- 
tions and to give revised measurements and tables as contras- 
ted with the older system which it takes for granted. It does 
not, therefore, treat of the processes of calculation exhausti- 
vely nor in their sequential order; this the author does in the 
Grahanamandana. The translation added to this edition has 
been made lucid with explanatory notes in brackets and the text 
is properly punctuated to make the meaning easily intelligible. 

I am especially thankful to Sri T. S. Kuppanna Sastri, 
lately of the Presidency College, Madras, who helped me in the 
edition and translation of this difficult work. 

I am indebted to the Honorary Director, University 
Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum, Sri N. S. Moos of the 
Vayaskara Illam, Kottayam, and the Adhyan Namputirippad, 
Elamprakkottu Mana, Eravoor, Trippunithura, for the manus- 
cripts used for this edition and I take this opportunity to 
express my gratitude to them. 


1. Mss: Kerala Uni., 5963, 12235, T. 612. 

2. Cf. concluding verse of the commentary : 


mm i 

TO?«rs%Jr T ii 

irflfiV ^rraw ^f%ricii- 

3623 

®^r^ goiisjsqf ?w- 
46 

ffjm%Hi i%^qf: fW??cn%<Tfj; 

an raifri: I 

at ?il“r ^ 

5 I 

4i'Ji-^fi‘’ g 

9 25 

{gj% JTr-aTa>7#; *ira<q* 5iraa: 

q5i%an%‘iai 11 (\) 

ait'aissaf^a^i RiaRf aqg:; 

?^%q; qloiisfa N^a ft qi: 

?j4ipRiqqi5qn 1 

a. This introductory verse is available only in Ms. B. 

i. B. ^ ■ . 

e. E. gap for one letter with ^ following. 

d. B. 

ft A. 
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62 120 

169 207 

231 240 

II (^) 

''10 ' 

eil^I ullfr-l%f|<Tig[ 

la ai 24_ 

jRiTf s^^q^saig;, c- 

cq5rq^i?3sq«i^qf{ I 

100 

sificii^ifg^sTr 

20 

nqqqqicTr 

qFqqi^T^qRr." 11 (^) 

g^i i^%iqcn qi uqfqqRi^r- 
iRsqqi^mRini 

qRUi: ?3:; gqwcfqqqi^ 
q? g sfiqissqqi^q? I 

24. ' ■. 

^»qiW UT s'q:" ^qr^, fcrqq^iqcr- 

^ci5r tf^, goFq^ 

IWH s*qq ?qig^ q{^« 

qq®*q«q =q sqi n 

m. A. ^ : ' 

q. B. 5^3^ C. 


/. E. (?) 

g. A.D.E. ^'5 

i. B.G. 

k. B.C.E. ^rtqr m 




pAJfcTs i-ivl the GRAHANaSTAKA or parame^vara ss 

ao 38 51 56 56 47 

a8 6 

fjC-crtifn^ qi!Ti^ 

g^SToJ ^ q|. 


o,siRq^ q^flr- 

ii 

STcq 5 lf@*^ 5 fiq{ 

quf qgqi qf%; aifl^flaRqi- 
q«q5ri^" ^{:qi®Rl: 1 

149 

qfq^Ti: qq^qlas^n 

qFqti«?i?2^i5rig^; 
qcqi: ^q?q %?q Rqi^i%, fqq? 
“'cq«iqr, il 

^fq^k 

2 6 12 20 

?sft-^q-qFq-JnCf- 


32 


55 93 «25 


?lit it 1 %!^: I%l-q 55 

148 160 




<S) 


r« A; ^ 

s. Mss. Corrupt. A. fJStqR 

B. ^ c. qifq^ 

D. fHpftft E. f?nqtPl# 

t B. »«f: 


«. E. ^F5R«qr 
V. A.D. ^ 

D, ‘qi^qr 

*. A. q^ETOfSTj 

qq^; c. q r fei ff p f £ JrWwi^ 
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qii^f eiqg;?«T f^wt? 

il ('9) 

ti«4 

I 5 13 28 56 2 46 

^t-F-»Tiq'(-^#W # 

8 9 

^‘^»q-5Tl€lRqfa: i 

8 16 

#5:559^% 

$qCi4 Riru:j* 
q^f^ qi^^qsFqi#f 

%qq^ijwi¥%: li {c) 

3i4t (<^) 


It mmi u 


y. E. ^RW rf. B. ^ 

Z. A.I>. # t; o. A. SPHW? B. «ll« 

. . Of B.’Cli..,;,,'5n^:,„^^_ _ , /w B. fei: ^ _ 

'’'r-''^' _ |r, B.C.E. ^ OiDit this 

f. S.t!. ^ ' ■ verse. 
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TRANSLATIOIT 

(Mangalacarana) 

Having paid obeisance to the Sun, Paramesvara hailing 
from Asvatthagrama enunciates a rough calculation of the 
eclipses in an Octad (of verses). 

{Correction to the Longitudes) 

1. The Sun and the Moon's Higher 

Apses are to be as they are. Deduct 3623 from the Kali 
years and divide the reminder by 46; the resulting minutes are 
to be added to the Moon. This multiplied by 1 1 and divided 
by 7 is to be added to Rahu {i.e. the final Rahu), after the 
deduction (from 12 signs has been made). 

{The Angular Diameters) 

1. . .2. The daily motion of the Sufi 

multiplied by 5 and divided by 9 is the angular diameter of 
the Sun. The daily motion of the Moon divided by 25 is the 
angular diameter of the Moon. The daily motion of the 
Moon minus 5', multiplied by 6 and divided by the daily 
motion of the Sun is the diameter of the Shadow. 

{The NoUagesimal) 

2. The Orient ecliptic-point minus 
3 Rasis is the Drkscpa-lagna or Nohagesimal. 

{A certain set of “Special Sines") 

2. The sine of the difference in 
longitude, between the Sun and the Nonagesimal called the 
sine for Lamba, at the time of conjunction (is to be found) ; 
the following set of Vinadis, 6 in number, are the sines of 
the difference in longitude for every difference in half Sign 
{viz. 15°, 30°, 45°, 60°, 75° and 90°) : 62, 120, 169, 207, 
231 and 240. These arc plus (t. e., to be added) if the Sun is 
less (than the Nonagesimal), and minus if greater. 

{The Declination of the corrected Nonagesimal) 

3. Divide by 10 the "sine” found 
Above. The results are degrees, Add or subtract the degrees (as 
directed above) toorfeomthe Sayana Nonagesimal ,(f-r. the 
Nonagesimal as reckoned from Ae First Point of . Ar*w)» 

xxvm— « 
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Take the Bhtijaof this and find its corresponding sine declina- 
tion given hereunder for each Sign Rasi) 30°, 60° 

and 90°), vis. 12, 21, 24. These are the degrees of declina- 
tion (of the corrected Nonagesimal). These are South or 
North respectively (as the corrected Nonagesimal lies in the 
6 Signs) from Libra or (the 6 Signs) from Aries. 

{The Latitude of the Place) 

3. Subtract from 100 twice the 
Aiigulas of the equinoctial shadow. Multiply this by the 
Angulas of the equinoctial shadow and divide by 20. The 
result is the latitude of the place, always South. 

{The Zenith distance of the Nonagesimal) 

4. This declination and this latitude are 
to be added together or subtracted from each other according 
as their directions are the same or different. The result is the 
Zenith distance of the Nonagesimal in degrees. 

{True correction for Parallax in Longitude) 

4. Subtract the above Zenith 
distance from 3 Signs {i.e-, from 90°) and find the sine 
declination of this (from what is given in verse 3). This is 
%e ‘multiplier’ for Parallax in longitude. 24 is the ‘divisor’ 
for it. The sine for Lamba found before (verse 2) multiplied 
by the ‘multiplier’ and divided by the ‘divisor’ is the (partially) 
True parallax in longitude. For the set of difference in longi- 
tude between the Sun and the Nonagesimal given hereunder, 
there is a set of eight corresponding Vinadis: 20, 38, 51, 56, 
47, 28, 6, for intervals of half Nadis. 

Take the Vinadis for the difference, multiply it by the 
multiplier and divide by the divisor. The Vinadis become 
corrected. Add the corrected Vinadis to the (partially) True 
parallax in longitude and the result got is the True parallax. 

{The Conjunction as corrected for Parallax) 

5. . This is to be added to the con June, 
tionor subtracted from it (according as the sine for Lamba is 
plus or minus as indicate in verse 2). This (is the Conjunc- 
tion corrected for parallax and) is the middle of the Solar 
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(J'he Parallax in Latitude, the Latitude and the Corrected 
Latitude for the Solar Eclipse.) 


5. . • -6. ^11%: . For the time of corrected 

conjunction, once again find the zenith distance of the Nona- 
gesimal. Using this as the difference, find the sine for 
Lamba. Multiply this by the difference in degress of the daily 
motion of the Sun and the Moon and divide by 60. This is 
the Parallax in latitude. 

6. 311% ?f|cf . . . Find the Moon minus Rahu for 

the time of the corrected conjunction. Find its Bhuja in 
minutes of arc. Multiply this by the daily motion of the 
Moon in degrees and divide by 149. These are the minutes 
of Latitude. These are to the south or north (as Moon 
minus Rahu is in the 6 Rasis) from Libra or from Aries. 

6. ^?IT:...rafH^%. Add the Parallax in latitude with 

the Latitude if they have the same direction, and subtract one 
from the other if different. This is the Latitude (to be used) 
for the Solar (eclipse). 


The Beginning and Ending of the Solar Eclipse) 

7. Find half the sum (of the 

angular diameters of the Sun and the Moon). Deduct the 
Corrected latitude from this. For the remainder equal to 

2', 6 ', 12', 20', and 32' respectively there are the Vinadis 05 , 
93, 125, 148, and 160 for the (rough) half-duration. 

7 Subtract and add the rough half- 

duration tQ-lhe original time of conjunction. Treating ea^ 
as the time of conjunction find the conjunctions corrected to 
PafaLx in longitude. They are the times of the begmning 
and ending of the Solar (eclipse). 


(The Lunar Eclipse) 

7. 3T?irw....8. qi Now for the Lunar eclipse. 

The corrected latitude is the Latitude (i. the 

correction). The time of conjunction is the Middle of the 

8. the 

angular diameters of the Shadow 2 ^^ and 

latitude. For the remainder (equal to) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

56' respectively^ arc th<c 2, 4, 6, 8 mi % 
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'dufatioo. (Deducting of adding half the duration from and to 
the Middle of the eclipse gives its beginning and ending. ) 

(^Magnitude of the Eclipse) 

8. In both (Solar and Lunar 

eclipses) half the sum (of the two angular diameters) minus 
the latitude is the part eclipsed. (The part eclipsed divided 
by the angular diameter of the body eclipsed is the Magnitude 
of the eclipse). If the Magnitude is less than | (in the 
case of the Sun) and (in the case of the Moon) of the 
sum of tlie angular distances, the eclipses are not to be 
predicted. 

(First and last Contact) 

8. In the Solar eclipse the first con- 

tact is on the west and the last contact on the east (of the 
Sun), and (in the northern or southern part) according as the 
Corrected latitude (is north or south). In the case of the 
Lunar eclipse it is just the opposite (f.^. the first and last 
contacts are on the east and west of the Moon, and in the 
northern part if the latitude is south, and in the southern part 
if the latitude is north. ) 

(Conclusion) 

9. Thus has been composed the 'Octad on Eclipses’ 
(Grahan&^taka) by Paramesvara for the benefit of the dulL 
witted. This mostly agrees with actual observation. 

Thus ends the Octad on Eclipses 


MELPUTTtJR MATRDATTA BHATTA 
By 

S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer, 

Kerala University, Trivandrum. 

Melputtur ( Sanskritised as Uparinavagrama) was the 
name of a family (illam) of Namputiri Brahmins at 
Candanakkavu (Patiravail) about four miles to the north of 
Tirunavay (Navaksetra) in the Ponani taluk in Malabar. 
Though this family has long become extinct, its name has 
become immortal, being the paternal home of Narayana 
Bhattatiri, the celebrated author of the devotional poem 
Ndrayaniya, the grammatical treatise PrakriySsatvasva, the 
Mimamsa manual Manameyodaya and numerous other works. i 
Matrdatta Bhatta of Melputtur was the father and teacher of 
this Narayana Bhatta.* 

Matrdatta was a great scholar especially in the Bhatta- 
mimamsa and other systems of philosophy as is seen from the 
statement of Narayana in the Prakriydsarvasva^ 


1, For an account of Melputtur Narayana Bhattatiri, vide 
the writer’s Introduction to Prakriydsarvasoa, Part III, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. 153. 

2. Besides this Matrdatta, there are two others of this name 
known to the Sanskrit literature of Kerala. One is his own son 
and the younger brother of Melputtur Narayana Bhatta {vide the 
writer’s article ‘Bhaktisamvardhanasataka and its Author’ in the 
Journal of the Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts Library, Trivan- 
drum, Vol. V. Nos. 2-3), and the other is the Matrdatta who is 
referred to by Dandin as his friend in the Avantisundarikathd and 
who can be identified with Matrdatta, the father of Bhavatrata, 
the author of Jaimintyasutrasrtti {vide the writer’s article ‘Matrdatta, 
a Friend of Dandin’ in the 'journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. 
XIX). 

•tfd ti 
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and he had a multitude of disciples around him 
studying the Sastras as is described in the contemporary 
Bhriigasandeia oi Vasudeva 

Among the numerous disciples of Matrdatta, next to his 
own son Narayana Bhatta, was Narayana of Tozhanfir, the 
author of Anusthmasamuccaya and TaniraprdyaicittaK 

Since the date of Narayana Bhattatiri can be fixed to be 
1560-1666 A.D.,« Matrdatta can be assigned to the 16th 
century. 

There are two works which can be ascribed to the author- 
ship of this MStrdatta, namely the Kdmasande^a and Sarva- 
matasiddhantasara. 

The K&masandesa is a sandesakavya containing 136 
verses, 66 in the Purvahh&ga and 70 in the Vttarahhaga, in 
the usual mand&kr&nta metre. Only a single manuscript 
of it is known and this is lodged in the Kerala University 
Oriental Manuscripts Library’ This is a damaged and defec- 
tive palm-leaf manuscript written in Malayalara script procu- 
red from the Idappajli Palace in North Travancore and a 
general account of the work based on this has already been 
given by the late Mahakavi Ulloor S. Parameswara Aiyar in 
the Sahiiyaparisat Traiw&sikam, Ernakulam, (Vol. X, pp. 
360-381). A lover, while sleeping with his beloved Candra- 
laksmi in her home at Tirunavay, is carried away by a demon 
and dropped at Chidambaram in the Tamil country, and from 
there he is sending a message of love and consolation to her 
through Kama, the god of love. This is the subject matter of 
the work. While describing the route of the messenger are 
mentioned Chidambaram (given as Dabhragosthl, HemasahM 



4. vide Bhrngasandesa, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 128, 


5. vide the writer’s article ‘The Anusthanasamuccaya of 
Narayana’ in the Journal of the Travancore University Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library yYol.Y, Ho. 2. 

6. vide the Intifbduction to PrakriyCtsarvcmva referred to in foot- 
;Wte.f::;abpyeg-: .ft 

:i|P;|iii|:f0974::Bft^ft'ft:.^ 
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VyaghrO’puri etc. ), the river Kaveri, Kanthamanikya, * 
Madhyarjuna (Tiruvidamarudur), Kumbhakona, Sriranga, 
Kohkana® (identified with Salera-Coimbatore), the Sahya 
mountains, Palghat, the river Nila (Bharatappuzha), Mangala 
(Killikkurissiinangalam), Visvacala (Tiruvilvamala), Vrsa- 
pura (Trichur), Istakroda (Tirumuttakkodu), Ambasaila 
(Malamakkavu), Amlasaila (Pullikkallu) and Tirunavay. 
The work is poetry of a fairly high order and it contains many 
details relating to the social life and political administration in 
many of the places mentioned, and therefore it is of some 
importance to the student of history as well. The author had 
probably gone on a pilgrimage to Chidambaram and recorded 
his impressions of the several places he visited through the 
medium of this smdesakavya.^'* 

The colophon at the end of the PurvabhSga of the work 
states the author to be Matrdatta 

^tll’T: ^JTTfrs) and hence there is no doubt regarding the name 
of the author. There are also certain references in the work 
which would enable us to decide the date of the work. Firstly, 
the work refers to Nilakantha who appears to be saint 
Bodhayana himself reborn to re-establish dharma in the world 
Cf. 

n (i. 64) 

This Nilakantha can be identified with the celebrated Taik- 
kattu Yogiyar, who belonged to the family of the Taikkattu 

8. This is Kandaramanikkam of Nallakavi, Dharmaraja- 
dhvarin and others. 

9. Obviously for the name Kongu-nadu. 

10. There are several instances of Kerala scholars having 
visited the Tamil country. ThttSubhagasandesa of Narayana, the 
Hamsasandesa of Purnasarasvatl etc., show that their authors were 
very familiar with the Tamil country. According to tradition Nara- 
yaha Bhattatiri learnt the Vedas in the Tamil land and in his 
Apaninlyapramanata he has referred to his friends Yajnanaraj^na 
Dik^ita and Spm^vara.Oikfita of ColadeSa. . * . , 4 - • i ♦ 
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Vaidikans, one of the six important priestly families in Kerala, 
and who is the author of Swartapr&yaicitta, Srautaprayai- 
citta, TaikHttuhhasa etc^^. This Nilakantha became a 
samnyasin in 1513 as indicated by the Kali chronogram 
smTld. ( 168 SI 7 ). 

Secondly, it speaks of two greedy kings Vira and Acyuta 
ruling respectively the countries to the south and north of the 
river Kaveri in the Coladesa. Cf: 

mm iqrcrf%ai 

U 

qCra 

% qt mm ^ goii^cT: | 

q qi f ?j(%[%3or 

^q''Riqiq5qgqqfqd gnqsrf^ n (i. 34 , 35) 

This Vira can be identified with King Virappa Nayak of 
Madura (•1572-1595), who seems to have some sort of control 
over certain places in Coladesa, for the chronicles speak of his 
improvements in the Trichinopoly fort, the construction of a 
fort at Aruppukkottai and the building of the walls of defence 
round the Chidambaram temple, i* Acyuta is obviously 
Acyutappa Nayak of Tanjore (1560-1600) 

Thirdly the work refers to a king Rama Varma (of 
Cochin) who built a palace a little to the north of Trichur. Cf. 

lift SNciq^igi Iiqqquq%q [ 

?qq qqqfq gcqq}«qr 

q^^Eqi ^qq^ 1 % gq %qsq;^fcTq^ || (I. 57 ) 

H» , Por a.ccouiit of Nilakantha Yogiyatf Vatakkiim* 
kur .Hajaraja Varma# . VoL II* 

668-680. 

_^12. mde R, Satyanatfia iy«:, ISsto^ ^MaOm, 

13. •»* V.Vriddlwi^aiaan, 





! 

V 
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Though the written histories of Cochin do not seem to record 
the construction of a palace near Trichur by any Rama Varma, 
it is possible that this king is Kesava Rama Varma (1565- 
1601), the most celebrated king of Cochin during the Portu- 
guese period, who, after a glorious reign, went on pilgrimage 
to Banaras and died there. 

Taking these facts into consideration we can assign the com- 
position of the work to about 1575. This date coupled with the 
fact that the destination of the messenger is Tirunavay, enables 
us to attribute the authorship of the work to our Matrdatta. 

Mahakavi Ulloor, however, summarily dismisses the 
possibility of this Matrdatta’s authorship of Kamasandesa 
without taking into consideration the facts noticed above and 
on the ground that he was not known as a poet. Probably he 
means that neither Narayana Bhatta nor Vasudeva speaks of 
him as a poet. But this is not sufficient reason for saying that 
this is not his work. Both these speak of him as a great 
scholar because he was better known for his scholarship than 
for his poetry. It may be noted that when speaking of Acyuta 
Pisarati, Vasudeva mentions only his proficiency in astronomy 
though we know from the statements of Bhattatiri that he 
was also equally proficient in Grammar, Poetics and Medi- 
cine.^® And Bhattatiri does not refer to his father as a poet 
in the sloka where he speaks of his gurus^* because his main 
idea there is only to enumerate the subjects he studied under 
each of them and not the subjects which they themselves had 
mastered. So the argument of Mahakavi Ulloor does not 
have any basis. 

The other work Sarvamatasiddhantasara deals with the 
principal tenets of the main systems of Indian philosophy, 
Vedic and non-Vedic, in some 125 verses in diverse metres. 

14. vide Sahityaparisut Traimasikcan, Vol. X, p. 381. 

15. videthxt writer’s paper 'Acyuta Pisarati; His Date and 
Works’ in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XXII. 

16. vide the end of tht Purocdihctga of the PrakriyUsanasva: 
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Only a single manuscript of it is known and it is in the Manus- 
cripts Library of the University of Kerala. The work 
begins with the following verses : 

5r|cq^[wis^R ^9q!Tqi^aiaiq|% i 
^t\m\^ jt; ?3^F§i%f^qi(wq?ia 

fq%qTqif?|g^i%jr?i[q^i=qa53n33c{^qR- 

?n^i?^irtcfi4 cilIccgqRqgsrqR'cf^q 

q®q5T{?Fq^Rcfoqii?g j| 

?fi5Tiqi$awi% inidJ!qq5fi'5[i«4qrfriq Nilr | 

«q?ci^qqfi'q^% aoiag^^^RiCwi^'sell 11 

5n^ 3^<5§30q|^»llt1'l 

^^sqisgaif Rl%: |radaC%R?fJT(S3q^I I 

»fwfTOf^aq5rqis*tr 'qiRqsi; ^jqRqji; 91% 

jq^qgjTOj 9^Fqi%raq^ w qMqfcqfi It 
w4?qiqq:gi%cig5rqqii'i^iq^f^?cr?- 
?Hf^miR^f5i9TOcf?ra?qf elf i 
afScTqlfoiradqoT ^oiqfq 

; »!q%rsq eq^qci; lesiJ^eRiq^q, II 

fl% ai«l feqi cnJl^ q%; «f%q^ qjqrgf j 

^q|^q5t5| ^*hII ’lf%Riii; ^qiqqffq n 

No. 10-28 G. No name is given to the work in the 
M5«j hnt based cesB^tS fjie above name has been given to it 
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The first four of these slokas are invocations on the deities 
Ganapati and Visnu at Candanakkavu and on the deity at 
Tirunavay. The 18th verse reads; 

and this shows that the author is Matrdatta. At the close of 
the Ms. we get the verse, 

and the supplementary statement ^1%; ue., the 

expression (Kali days 1711277) gives the date 

of composition of the work in the Katapayadi notation. This 
date works out to 1585 A. D. The work concludes with the 
account of PUrvmmmamsa. When we consider these facts and 
Narayana Bhatta’s description of his father as 
we are led to the conclusion that the author of the work is 
Melputtur Matrdatta. 

But one fact deserves special notice. There is an unpubli- 
shed work of Melputtur Narayana Bhattatiri by name 
Asvalayanagrhyakriydkrama'^^ and in its beginning are seen 
three of the invocatory verses in our work, namely those begin- 
ning with the words qsflq, =^3#^, and qjwfqq. I This common 
feature between the Asvalayamgrhya'kriyakrama and Sarva- 
matasiddhantasara seems to indicate that the latter is a joint 
work by Matrdatta and his son Narayana, the ideas being the 
father’s and the language the son’s. If so, the sloka 
etc., is addressed by Narayana Bhatta to Matrdatta. The 
nature of the epithets applied to the guru in this verse would 
well justify this assumption. 


18. MS| No, S6U the University. ^||rtio8, Trfvpdi^ 


A RAMA YANA PANEL AT CONJEEX'ARAM 

By 

Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, 

University of Madras 

On the western base of the Kalyanamantapa in the 
Varadarajasvami temple in Little Conjeevaratn in the 
Chingleput District there is a panel of friezes depicting an 
interesting scene irom the Ramayana. At the exteme left of 
the panel is seen a figure, holding a drawn bow in his left hand 
and having his right hand held in position for discharging an 
arrow through the bow. He has a Kirlta makuta on his head. 
From his right shoulder hangs something, which is probably a 
quiver. He has a garland round his neck. His posture shows 
vigorous action namely discharging his arrow forcefully. He 
js pressing with his left foot the tail of a serpent which is lying 
straight on the ground and has its single hood raised. Over 
the serpent are seen seven trees which have been pierced by 
the arrow discharged by the figure on the left. The arrow 
itself, or more probably a good part of it, is seen in the extreme 
right. It seems as though that it had pierced all the seven 
trees as also passed through the neck of the raised hood of the 
serpent. 

The question as to what this panel actually portrays is 
interesting. Similar panels are seen in the Hazara Ramasvarni 
temple at Hampi, the Narasimha temple at Ahobalam and the 
Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid. Obviously they represent a 
scene in the Ramayana, namely the story of Rama piercing the 
seven sola trees with one arrow at the suggestion of Sugriva 
to prove that he was capable of killing Vali of whom he 
(Sugriva) was very much afraid. At the suggestion of Sugriva 
Rama had kicked the dried carcass of the Raksasa Dundhubi, 
but Sugriva thought that since the dried carcass was not heavy, 
Rama was able to kick it easily ; and hence he asked him to 
pierce with an arrow a sala tree that had grown there in one 
■attempt and Rama did so ssfith -great ease, .. .Valmlki describes 
•tb^s^episode, as:fol|ows|j|ifev-:.. ; •: , ■„ i 



Ramayana Panel from the Varadarajasvami Temple, Gonjeevaram 
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iCfoiwq^r II 

3fit: Hfife: mm %fr: giiq; ?i% ii 
^ 5 : ?i*ara II 

qt«n'35T R%5T wm n cJc^i i 

Rtqoi mm ii 

jjisr 5iqq fi| fiq qf c!w I 

mk tag; §qf ^mapa^jj, || 

e t^ra^aia m a?q =a ii 
gisqt 1 iam=?n n 

CRac^awaiaa^i: II 
afTOJi'ipi?Tiq*q fa?j3r?a II 

fq f| sfla^caqf ff t^tsaiRa iqs[Rfq«qfa ii 
3T® fajita aa faa aa f^®a ^Rpaa aai ii 
mi f| asf^i mt ?i^( ^laqai il flaaia; qnf?3 || 
mi =ag«qit§ ^ aigt a^aar a?ioiwi% laai^ a?: ii 
i;rc[^ q=g4 mi gifiaai iaifaa< II 
scaaia afitsri ^raii; ajfJaja; ii 
g ’It'lfai =a aia?; || 

f%ta ^qp^q; 'J<qg;i%: || 
la^gf a^aaf aiq: ^aqqR'fia: || 
fa^at laKa^t ea faaar 1 1 | 
aias^ ggaa a?r wxm aiisra; n 
f^tsqcq =a ga^gp! ^agoH afqa?f f n 
aia; ?fa fa wana; ei^ia; aR? 3 f a: ii 
?[a?a ai^aqa {a?qq q?4 qa; || 
g W =qqaq-gqt 5r3*a'[i>ag5ait u 
§?^ta: q^asTf^f Kmm fajwi%; (| 

' ' ' ' i^. xi, 86 * 93 , xii. 1-6. 

Sugriva said: “Oh Ragha^a! It 15 not possible here to 
judge the strength ' df ^bdtti of yp% sin# th^e Is a great 
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difference between wet and dried up things. That is the only 
doubt in the prowess of yourself and himself (Vali) which 
can only be judged if you pierce through a sala tree. Just 
discharge your arrow by bending the bow like unto the trunk 
of an elephant, stretching it upto your ear. 

" Oh ! son of a King ! What is the good of more discus- 
sion? The arrow discharged from your bow will surely pierce 
through the sola. There is no doubt about it ; do what you 
think best for me. Like the sun, foremost among the bright 
objects, like the Himalayas amongst the great mountains, like 
the lion among the quadrupeds you are the foremost among 
men in prowess. 

“Having listened to the well spoken word of Sugriva the 
glorious Rama took his bow to inspire confidence in Sugriva. 
Taking his bow and a dreadful arrow he discharged it aiming 
at the sala tree resounding in all the quarters with the twang 
of his bowstring. The discharged arrow which was perfected 
by gold pierced through seven sala trees and thundering through 
the rocks it entered the earth. Having entered the earth with 
great force it cut it and appearing again swiftly came back to 
the quiver. Seeing the seven sUla trees cut by Rama the lord 
of monkeys was greatly astounded at the mighty force of 
Rama’s arrow. Greatly pleased Sugriva fell before Rama 
prostrate with folded hands on the ground with his ornaments 
hanging down.” 

This graphic description of Valmiki does not, however, 
contain any reference to the serpent seen in the panel as 
bearing the weight of the seven trees. In fact the Ramayana 
of Valmiki does not mention even indirectly a serpent as having 
any connection with the episode. Nor does the Ramayana of 
Kamban mention the serpent. It simply says that the roots of 
the trees went so far down as to reach the Sesaloka. Thus it 
is not known wherefrom the sculptor who was responsible for 
carving the panel got the idea of connecting]a serpent with this 
episode. 

The Ananda Ramayana contains the following account of 
the incident ; 

mh sr9! II 

mi w I #11 
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fl g?r e: f 

giRw^^i rl ii 

gtf^r Rff fficTiw %JT gq e: j 

d 5[rq^qfq Hiq'q'a''n% || 

R^s«irtiq q# t-cir jt ^^rq; i 

VIII. 35-39. 

“ The Lord ( Rama) seeing the seven tala trees grown on 
the body: of a snake in the form of a circle and making straight 
the snake who was representing Sesa ( Adisesa) serpent on the 
earth, pressed with his foot Laksraana (another avatara of the 
serpent Adisesa) and pierced through the seven tala trees in 
order to create confidence in the mind of Sugriva. Once Vali 
had placed seven tala fruits in the cave. They were stolen by 
some unknown person. When Vali came there he did not 
find the fruits. Finding, however, a serpent in the cave he 
cursed him saying that trees would grow on his body. Tha 
serpent retorted that he who would cut the trees would 
undoubtedly be also his (Vali’s) destroyer.” 

The Hanuman Mahanataka contains the following refer- 
ence to the serpent in this episode: 

Sc-qi qi^f Rfcff ^iqqsfq Rldfl 

*T^oiif^q ?iqm; i^sqq^qq; II 

V.44. 

“Then Valin hearing of the great bow of Rama sent seven 
iSla trees (Asuras born as trees) to fight against Rama. 
Laksmana seeing them in a curve and rooted on the back of 
Sesa (Adisesa) made them straight by pressing his feet on him 
(Se§a). Rama then took up the heavenly arrow and fixed i? 
to the bow.” 

In this account Laksmana is said to have pressed bis feet 
on the serpent* But the relief represents Rama who shot the 
arrow as pressing the tail of the serpent* 

There is a legendary account #ill ^rrent p f A4i>§e§ii’’f 
fsfpexience pfter the by.the PeW aadi the 

Asutag. After the idturning of the ocean was oyejc#’ wto 
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served as the churning rope in the mathana wanted rest and so 
was asked to retire to a quiet place and take rest till his help 
was once again required. Sesa retired to Kiskindha and was 
taking rest. Thousands of years passed, sand and earth 
gathered and formed a small mound over his body which was 
lying in a zigzag way. Seven trees also grew over the mound, 
not in a row, but in two rows of three and four trees. The 
tail however had not become covered by sand and earth. 
Rama came to I^iskindha along with Laksrnana in search of 
Sita, sought the help of Sugriva in his search, and promised to 
restore him his kingdom after killing Vali. The Vanara chief 
who could not believe that Rama would be able to do so asked 
him to show his strength by piercing with one arrow all the 
seven trees which were in two rows. Rama promised to do so 
and came round and round the sala trees in his anxiety to find 
a way by which he could pierce all the trees with one arrow. 
He found that at the end of one of the rows of trees the tail of 
a serpent was quivering, while the rest of its body was invisi- 
ble. So he pressed it with one of his feet. Immediately the 
serpent (Sesa) thinking that his services were required for 
some important thing began to move. So the trees which had 
grown over his body came in a straight line. Rama who 
thought that that was the opportune time to shoot his arrow 
and pierce all the trees, did so in a moment. Sugriva pleased 
with what Rama had done became confident of his capacity to 
kill Vali, made friends with him and promised to restore Sita 
to him. This legend is contained in a recent Kannada work in 
prose called the Ramayma Karnamrtam, with however one 
additional detail. The work is based probably on many 
current legends relating to Ratnayana. According to it, when 
Ratna pierced through the seven trees, they were uprooted. 
Immediately there appeared from the roots a big serpent which 
was really an Asura. Rama killed him also. 

The relief in the panel is apparently a sculptural repre- 
sentation of this interesting version of the episode in the 
Ramayam. 

The Kalyana mantapa in the Va radar ajasvami temple was 
constructed in the Vijayanagar period, most probably during 
the, days of Krsnadeva Raya (A.D. 1509-1529) or Acyuta- 
deva Maharaya (A. I>> M29-1542), Therefore the panel 
must, also have been raaie;dari^ that period. The story must 
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have been popular then as may be seen from the fact that the 
same scene is sculptured in the temple of Hazari Ramasvami at 
Hampi and the Narasimha temple at Ahobalam, which were 
constructed during the first half of the sixteenth century. 

The source for the episode portrayed in the panel is, 
however, not clearly known. Probably it is the same as the 
one on which the account contained in the Kannada work, the 
Ramayana Karnamrtam, is based. It may probably be dated 
to an earlier period because a similar panel is found in the 
Hoysalesvara temple of Halibed constructed during the period 
of Hoysala kings. Is it possible to trace the beginnings of the 
story to the eleventh or twelfth century in the Karnataka- 
Andhra regions? That would be an interesting study. 
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gREDHiKSETRAS OR DIAGRAMMATICAL 

representations of mathematical series 

By 

Smt. T. a. Sarasvati, m.a. 

Research Scholar, Sanskrit Dept., Madras University. 

In Greece diagrammatic representation of series was not 
unknown. The Greeks had triangular numbers, square 
numbers and pol3'gonal numbers, which only means that these 
numbers can be represented diagrammatically as As, squares 
and other polygons and these figurate numbers are the sums 
of particular arithmetically progressive series. But in India 
there was developed a different variety of diagrammatic 
representation of series, primarily intended to aid in their 
summation. These representations go by the name of Sredhl- 
ksetras, figures of series. Mention and examples of Sredht- 
ksetras are of late occurrence in the history of Indian 
mathematics. But it is quite likely that the conception and use 
of such diagrams is quite old. 

For, in the Tanirabha^'a, a commentary on the Arya- 
bhatlya written by Bhaskara I (early 7th century) we get a 
division of mathematics into two main classes, viz., Rasi- 
ganita (Mathematics of numbers) and Ksetraganita (Mathe- 
matics of figures). 

Wi^OTinfai^ I aigqfcl- 

IsfnW I 

Here it is noteworthy that Sredhl or series is included 
under Ksetraganita or geometry. Does this mean that series 
originally formed part of geometry or the mathematics of 
figures? Aryabhata I (5th century A. D.) uses the terms 
Citighana, Vargacitighana and Ghanacitighana for the sum of 
triangular numbers, the sum of the squares of the natural 
numbers and the sum of the cubes of the natural numbers 
respectively. {Citi means a pile and ghana means cubic 
contents). These terms may be explained only if we assume 

1. Transcript oi Bhaskara-krtam Arjpabkatiya-bhasyam, R. 14850, 

Govt. Ori. Mss. Library, Madras, p. 55. 
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that Aryabhata studied these series in relation to piles. And 
this is not improbable, since mathematics first developed in 
India in connection with the construction of vedis (altars) 
and slanting pile-like vedis (e.g., the samu/iya, paricayya) are 
included among these. 

Yet, except for this hint, we do not find attempts at the 
diagrammatical representation of Sredhls in the earliar mathe- 
matical works, the Aryabhattya, the Brahmasphiita-siddhanta, 
the Bakhshali Manuscript, Sridhara’s Trisatika, Mahavira’s 
Ganitd-sara-sangraha or Bhaskara li’s Lllavatl. Mahavira's ^ 
treatment of Sredhis alone confronts us with an unusual 
feature, namely series with fractional number of terms. His 
treatment of series is not confined to one portion of the work (_ 
but is distributed between Parikarma, Bhinnaparikarma and 
Misravyavahafa (arithmetical operations with whole numbers^ 
arithmetical operations with fractions and miscellaneous 
problems). And nnder Bhinna-parihaytna are given Bhinna- 
sankalita and Bhinna-vyavakalita (i.e., summation of frac- 
tional series) in which all the elements of the Arithmetical 
progression (AP), the first terra, the common difference (CD) 
and the number of terras are fractional. Prof, M. Rangacharya 
who edited the Ganita-sard-sangraha with a very useful trans- 
lation and notes, remarks in a footnote on p. 41, that the 
intention of the author in giving series with fractional number 
of terms seems to be to show that the rule holds good every- 
where, though series with fractional number of terms cannot 
actuall} be formed. That this suggestion will not explain the 
peculiarity fully, is evident from the fact that Mahavira care- 
fully avoids giving fractional periods to his geometrically 
progressive series given in the chapter on fractions. 

Amongst the known works on Indian Mathematics, only 
the Bakhshali Manuscript'^ and Narayana Pandita’s Ganita- 
haumudl (1356 A.D.) deal with series as elaborately as the 
Ganiia-sara-samgraha. The formar seems to be familiar with 
A P-s with fractional periods not as a^ mere mathematical 
possibility but as occurring in the working out of practical 
problems. Thus folio 5 recto obviously deals with the problem 
of two persons travelling with unequal speeds and unequal 

2. It is very difficult to date this wqrk even approximately. 
Hoernie and Dr. B. B. Datta believe it to be earliar than the 4th 
cent. A. D„ while G. R. would like tq BJake it mu<*j4t5r.f . 
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daily increases in the speed meeting on the way, the time 
etapsed^' te required to be found. This 

number of days works out to be a fraction, 

In the GanitG-kauniiidl^f series with fractional number of 
terms occur in connection with Sredhlksetras onl}^ The 
Sredliiksetras of Rarayana Pandila are different from the 
ones met with in the super-commentaries of the Aryahhatiya 
and the Llldvatl of the later centuries. His description of 
Sredhlkseiras runs: 

»!'§[ ?qfg- || 

qiq?.*q!q05gfbia?^q: <qq^^q I 

sgoiir q3t% g li 

nqqf sqw ^q"^ I 

fs% 5qwqf^»qf ii 

cf^fSjqqi^a iqq? qi pqj?, i 

"The first term (of the series) diminished by half the 
CD is the face, the product of the period and the CD increa- 
sed by the face is the base ; the period is the altitude and the 
area is the sum of the series. The fraction of the altitude 
multiplied by the CD and combined with its own face is the 
base (of any segment of the trapezium). If the face is 
negative the two flanks will cross each other and grow. 


“(Then) there will be two triangles one positive and one 
negative with the base and the face as the bases. The base and 
the face multiplied by the altitude and divided by the base 
minus the face are the respective altitudes of the triangles. 
The difference of their areas will be equal to the sum of 
the series.” 

The first verse represents an AP as a ■ trapezium with 
altitude equal to the period of the AP. But instead of making 
the face (or the smaller paralled side) equal the first term of 

d . d 

the series, (®— 2 ^ is made the face and (ndi-a—^) the base. 

3. Ganita-kmrmdl, edited by Pandit Padmakara Dyivedi, 
Penares, 1942, Part IT^ pf>» 05 apd 86. 
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a>-- ^ (ne^^o/tiiye) 


Tbus it is poisible to 
have .-the; ' lace /negative : 
even when the first term 
of the AP is not nega- 
tive. The second verse 
gi ves the method for 
calculating the base at 
any intermediate posiiion 
on the altitude, when 
the altitude is any frac- 
tion of the whole altitude. 
Since this fraction need 
not always be a whole number when expressed in terms of the 
period n, summation of series with fractional number of terms 
becomes natural. The second half of the second verse and the 
third verse give us a picture of the Sredhiksetra when 

(j[ 

(a— 2 ), i-e., the face turns out negative, and tell us how to 

calculate the altitudes of the two triangles making up the 
whole Sredhiksetra. The formula given is: 

face 


n-ci -t a,' 


( posit io-e^ 


and ho = 


base—- face 
base 


X whole altitude 
X whole altitude 


base— face 

(when the two As are considered as similar As the expres- 
sions for and will be 

r ___ face 


and h2 ■ 


base + face 
base 


{hi+h2) 

(A 1 +A 2 ) 


base + face 

But we have to remember tliat the face is a negative quantity 
here and that is why Narayana makes the base minus the face 
the denominator. 

The difference of the areas of the two A s will be the sum 
of the AP. 

As illustrations, Narayana gives a number of AP-s with 
drawings of their Sredhlkseiras and calculations of the 
elements of these fifures. One of these has the first term, 
(a==J), the CZ? (d=3) and the period^ (#i=:3|) 1 Here the 

4, ptil, V, §2* ■ ^ ' 
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face of the Sredhlksetra is (4— 1=— !)• Hence the figure has 
the shape of two inverted As joined at their vertices and the 
altitudes of the two As are I and 3 respectivel}'. The next 


example® has (0=3), 
(ci=7) and 
The lace of the $re- 
dhlksetra is here 
(3-|=-|), the 
base (nd+face) — 
( 1 — 1 = 1 ) and the 
altitudes of the two 
AS are and A- 
Hence the sum of the 



AP is zero. (The figure is not shown). 


An AP with a=lj d=l and n=5 is the next example.® 
In this the face of the is ^ and the base (— |) 

and therefore the figure is again two inverted A?- Sum of the 
AP— the difference of the areas of the two A*, is positive 
(=10). The conception of a series with a negative number 
representing its period is still stranger and more difficult than 
of one with fractional period. 

The last example illustrates an AP with negative period 
and sum=0 (a— 25, d=5 and m=9) 


The converse process of converting a quadrilateral into 
an AP is detailed in the next two verses.® “The base dimini- 
shed by the face and divided by the altitude is the CD ; the 
face combined with half the CD is the first term; the altitude is 
the period and the area is the sum of the AP. 

“If the face is negative, the 1st term and the CD can be 
obtained, only if the altitude at the centre is equal to the alti- 
tudes at the two vertices, not otherwise in a quadrilateral of 
unequal sides.” 


The restriction in the second verse seems unnecessary, 
since, in any case the quadrilateral has to be a trapezium, if it 
is to be represented as an A.P. In the example® for a quadri- 
lateral with unequal sides the author himself calculates the 
area as if the quadrilateral is a trapezium. 

5. Ibid, p. 89, V. 63. 

6. Ibid, p. 90, V. 64. ; . 

7. Ibid, p. 90, V. 65. 
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In connection with this converse process too Narayana 
has, it is noteworthy, an example where the area of the trape- 
zium and hence the sum of the AP, is zero and the figure 
takes the form of two equal triangles joined with their apexes 
coinciding, the whole somewhat resembling the wave pattern 
traced out by an alternating current. 

The nature and the use of Sredhlkseiras after Narayana 
Pandita seem to be altogether different. This use is first met 
with in Nilakantha Somayajin’s (A.D. 1465-1545) commen- 
tary on the Aryabhatiya and a commentary called Kriyahranta- 
kan on Bhaskara’s Lllavatl written probably by Sankara 
Variyar, a pupil of Nilakantha himself.^® Nilakantha intro- 
duces Sredhlkseiras to establish the correctness of the summa- 
tion formulae given by Aryabhata under the verse: 

Ganitapada, 19. 

Nilakantha explains how a Sredhlksetra is to be constructed. 
A rectangle is drawn with one side containing as many units 
as the last term of the series and the other side containing as 
many units as the period n. Divide the side=M into n equal 
parts by lines parallel to the other side and the side =nnto 1 
equal parts similarly. Now the figure is divided into 
strips containing I small squares each. In one of the 
outer-most of these strips keep only as many small squares as 
there are units in the first term, a, and wipe off the remainder. 
In the second strip keep a+d squares and wipe off the rest. 
In the third keep a-{-2d and so an, till the last row is reached 
in which no square is to be erased- Now the Sredhiksetra is 


10, The identification of the author of the Krijdkramakari 
with Sankara Variyar is based on the half verse: 

occurring in the preamble of the Kriy&kramakari as also in that of 
Sankara Variyar’s commentary on Nilakantha’s' 
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complete and looks like the A B C D in the figure. To get the 
sum, lift the first strip and join it with the last strip so that 
their lengths lie along the same line. Now the length of the 
strip is l+a. Join the second strip with the (w—1 )th strip. 
Its length also will be l+a. In this way join one strip from 
the upper half to one strip in the lower half and complete the 

process so as to leave ~ strips of length a-f^. Then the area of 

the rectangle thus formed is (a+l) This particular method 

is applicable only when « is even. When n is odd two Sredhi- 
ksetras can be joined inverted so as to yield a rectangle of sides 
(1+a) and w. 

Aryabhata’s expression for the period H of an AP is: 

where d is the CD, s the sum and a the first term of the AP. 
(Ganitapsda, 20). Nilakantha gives a simple and convincing 
geometrical proof for this with the help of Sredhiksetros, 

, I ■' 

t '■ . 

: ■ I 

Since the expression contains the term 8cf?, take 8d Sredhl- 
ksetras. Combine pi irs of such figures inverted so as to form 
rectangles of sides a+l units (known) and n units (to be 
found out). There will be fd, i.e., 4d such rectangles. Join d 

their known sides so that the 
unknown sides lie along the 
same line as shown in the 
figure. Thus we get 4 big 
rectangles of sides nd and 
{a+l). Now join these 4 
equal rectangles as shown in 
fig. below to form a square 
with an empty square at 
its centre. The side of the 
outer square will be the 


of such rectangles together 



r 


'nAj 
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sum of the sides of the rectangles • 

formed by combining d pairs of 

Sreahtksetras, i.e., nd+a+l. The 

side of the hollow square at the 
centre is the difference of the sides 
of the rectangles, i.e., (a-j-l)—nd., 
i.e., 2a+(« — 1) d nd, i.e., 2ar-'d. 

Hence Sd Sredhlksetras together - A- - 

with a square of side (2ar~^d) 

form a square of side (nd+a+l), I-- 

i.e., «(i+2a+(«— l)cf=2Kd+2a— d 

i.e., 2nd+a — d—V 8 DS+{2 ai^d)^ 

i,e., 1 1 

The author of the Kriydkramakarl gives the same proof 
after remarking that the formula as given by Sridhara and 
Paramesvara agree with this while Bhaskara IPs expression is 

V2d5'+(^-o) -0+1 

_ _ ^ ^ ■ 

The difference is because the former mathematicians arrived 
at the expression geometrically using 8d Sredhlksetras, while 
for demonstrating Bhaskara’s exprersion, 2d Sredhlksetras 
are used. The method is unsuitable when 8d is an odd number, 
a fraction or a negative number. 

To prove that the sum of the first « triangular numbers, 

nth Citigkana is or ( Ganitapada, 

21) the same tool is used. The sum of the triangular numbers 

is S s„, i-e., s, +^-2 s„ , where is the sum of n natural 

numbers, i.e,, if we construct Sredhlksetras for all the different 
sums involved, we will have n such figures all similar but gra- 
dually increasing in size. Taking 6 such sets Nilakantha shows 
how a rectangular block of sides n, (w-fel) and (n+2) can be 
constructed out of these. This means 
6 S = n (n+i) (n+ 2 ) 

6 . 

The conversion of this formula into the alternative form 
is also efifected without the help of ^Igebra 
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by cutting off a lamina 1 unit thick from one end of the above 
block perpendicular to the longest side («+2) and using it to 
increase the height of the block at one end by one unit. But, 
since the lamina is only (m+1) X«x 1. a portion 1 unit wide at 
the other end will fail to acquire the increased height «+i, 
i.e., a rod 1 unit square in cross section and (h+ 1) units long is 
wanting to make the block a right cube of side (n+1) . Hence 
the volume of the block is («+l)^— («+l). 1^. Hence, the 
expression. 


The equality is also demonstrated 

similarly by treating 6 5 « as 6 sets of n squares of sides 1, 

2, n, converting these into 3 sets of « rectangles 

of sides 2, 4, 2 («~1), 2n, and with these 

3 sets building up a solid rectangular block of sides 

«,(«+!) and (2«+l). For S w ^ " 1 a slightly 


modified method is used. Since is the sura of the 

« ■' 


natural numbers, j" ^ ^ V 


can be represented as a square 


block of sides ” ^ -each and thickness one unit. Cut off a 



gnomon of width n 
' j . r j units from this block, 

^ which is then, in its 

Yi-i turn, to be cut into 

small blocks beginning 

'hrX- from the corner. The 

Tv-j block at the corner is 

a square of side «. The 
remaining blocks on 
I. either side are to have 

X one side decreased by 1 

' - unit progressively, i.e., 

"■ ' ' i ~ . F=Tg that side will be res- 

pecfivtiy («-l), (j2-2),... ..1, Since the side of the original 
large block is the sura of the natural numbers, the gnomon 

will be finished by the time the block 1 unit in width is reached 
on both sides. Now keeping the 1st square block of sides n 
apart, we have two sets of («-l) rectangular blocks, each one 
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unit in thickness and n units in length but the breadths 
gradually decreasing by one unit from (w-l) units to 1 unit. 
The 1st block from the 1st set of width («-l) units is joined 
with the last block of width 1 unit from the second set to get 
a square of sides » units, Similarly the 2nd from the 1st set 
of width {n-2) units is joined with the last but one in the 
second set of width 2 nnits to yield a square of sides n and 
soon, Thus {n-l) square blocks of sides n units and thick’ 
ness 1 unit are obtained. Now these (tf-J) blocks are 
arranged on top of the square at the corner of the gnomon, 
The thickness or the height of the pile thus formed will be 
n units, so that a cube of sides h results. 

By cutting off successive gnomons from the remainder of 
the original block (the side ot the remainder block is of 

widths («-2) 1, we can similarly build up cubes of 

sides (?2-l), (n-2) 1. That is, the set of n cubes of sides n, 

(«-l), (h- 2) 1 can be built out of the block of sides 

S„, S„ and 1 unit. 


i.e., 


... 

_ X - Xi. 



The history of this formula and its proof in the West is 
interesting in this connection. “ Nicomachus, about A.D. 100, 
notes that the series of the odd natural numbers yields the 
cubes of the natural numbers, when its successive terms are 

grouped together in groups of 1,2,3, terms, i.e., as 1, 

(3-+-5), (7+9-fll) From this the expression for the 

sum of the natural cubes can be easily derived. But Nico- 
raachus himself does not give the formula, though it was 
known to the Roman Agriraensores, who derived all his 
mathematical knowledge from the Greeks. AI-Karkhi, the 
Arabian algebraist of the 11th century, who according to Sir 
Thomas Fleath, follows Gieek methods as opposed to Indian 
methods, proves this result with the help of a figure with 
gnomons in it. Such geometrical algebra is “distinctively 
Greek”, adds Heath. Whether the Arabian mathematician 
derived his proof from the Greeks, or invented it himself, or 
was influenced by Indian mathematics, we have to accept the 
fact that in India there was a school of toathe3;B^|icS' wM 

11. Thomas Heath, A History of Greek T, 
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distinct bias towards geometrical demonstration for establi- 
shing mathematical truths — the school of Aryabhata. 

The demonstrations of the above equalities as given in the 
Kriyakramakarl are substantially the same. Only, after the 

demonstration for the equality S -Sn = - ~ ^ ^ 

i.e., for the SahkaUta-sahkaliia, the commentator says — 

cTcT <^€lf%cTl^ I 

rigfet ifqiRld %f 5175'^^ II 

“The product of any number of natural numbers beginning 
iVfith the period and increasing by one when divided by the 
^product of as many natural numbers beginning with one will 
|)e the repeated sum of the natural numbers, the number of 
I'epetitions being one less than the number (of factors in the 

I ,|?uraerator and denominator). The rationale of this will not 
easy to understand and so is not detailed here," 

* This statement symbolically means S S„ (or the second Sahkalita) 
I® (n+s) 

or the third Sankalita = («+ 3 ) 

* s(+r) (”+2) («+3) _ w(«+i) (n+g) («+ 3 ) (”+4) 

I, 1.2.3.4 I- 2 . 3 - 4-5 

' T-. ^ . . . isthesumof the (r— l)th 

; 'k. 1 r 

der of triangular numbers. And the commentator implies 
at a proof by demonstration similar to the ones given above 
possible for all these equalities. Only he does not choose to 
.ve it in his commentary written for “alpadhiyam" hita, for 
se hot very intelligent- How one wishes that the learned 
dinrhentator had not left out the demonstration in this 

ashion! Already with ” — the three-demensional 

ube is reached. How will such a demonstration proceed with 

(«+l) («+2) (m+3) , , , . 

r| . . ' etc, unless one were to conceive 

paces with more than three dimensions? 

7* - y 

. 12. Verse 4 of the vers^§ of salutation at the beginning 
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The YukHbhasa, an exposition in Malayalani of the 
Tantrasamgraha of Nilakantha (not very much removed in 
time .from the Tantrasamgraha itself) gives a geometrical 
demonstration for the square of any number as the sum of the 

series 1, 3, 5, to n terms. The method is slightly 

different from the gnomon method of the Greeks; in fact it is 
the method of the Sr'edhlk^etra. Frpin the Sredhlksetra 
representing the series ot the 
n natural odd numbers the 
portion left in the bottom 
rows of the figure after the 
nth square, is cut off and 
placed on top of the remainder 
to complete the square of side 
M. The method is one of 
induction, the result of observation with Sredhtksetras of 2, 3, 
4 or 5 terms, being generalised. 

The difference between the Sredhlksetra as conceived by 
Narayana and as conceived by the mathematicians of the 
Kerala school is quite obvious. With the Kerala mathemati- 
cians the Sredhlksetra is only a tool for the demonstration 
of equalities already known (except for the possibility of the 
demonstration having to deal with multidimensional space) . 
But Narayana’s treatment is more in the nature of an investi- 
gation into the possibilities of geometrical treatment of 
arithmetical progressions. The result is the ability to conceive 
AP-s with fractional or negative periods and to attach some 
meaning to such AP-s. 
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SANSKRIT WORKS OF RAGHUNATHA PANDITA 
MANOHARA 
By 

Sadashiva L. Katr:^, M.A, 

CwQ^or, Scindia Oriental Institutei Ujjmn, 

The Present Note 

In my main thesis i, my stress has thronghout been 
rather on the knotty problems concerned with our author 
Raghunlitha Pap^ita Manohara (ssRPM), his works, 
etc., and on making my own contribution towards their 
solution. The non-problematic details, too, of his works have 
been noticed by me at due stages in my treatment, but generally 
in a brief or cursory manner. In the present Note, which is 
a Supplement to my main thesis, it is proposed to do justice 
to these non-problematic details of RPM’s available Sanskrit 
works, with due additions to my earlier notices thereof but 
with avoidance of undue repetition to the possible extent. 

RPM’s Six Sanskrit Works 

As already seen®, RMP, so far as the published 
Catalogues of MSS and pertinent later researches warrant, 
has to his credit six Sanskrit works, viz. (in the reverse 
order) the Vrtiasiddhantamahjart, the Chandoratndvali, the 
Kavikaustubha, the Vaidyavildsa, the Nadljndnavidhi and 
the Cikitsamanjarl. Of these, the first two do not invite any 
further addition or amplification at this stage, as the previously 
stated® private, or any other, MS of the Vrttasiddhanta- 
mahjan still remains unavailable to the present scholars and 
the Chandoratndvali is still known only through the three 

1. “The Cikitsamafijari, Its Author Raghunatha-Pandita 
Manohara and His Three Works — Settlement of the Authorship 
of the Damayanti-svayaihvara a d Three Other Maraihi Poems” 
prefixed as my Editorial Introduction to the editio prlnceps of 
RP M’s GikUsdmanjarl and Nadljndnavidhi, Scindia Oriental Series 
No. 4, Ujjain, 195'A 

RPM records Saka 1619 (=1697 A. 0.) as the year of 
composition of three of his Sanskrit works. 

2 . lbid,Fp. XX S. 

3. iitcf, P. sxviii. 
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citations* therefrom traced in Chapter 2 of the Kavikaustubha. 
All that can be uttered in respect of these two works under the 
extant circumstances, including their utility in my solution of 
RPM’s problems, has already been recorded in my main thesis. 
Thus the present Note has of necessity to concern itself 
mainly with the next four works. 

Kavikaustubha 

We have seen® that the Kavikaustubha is a work on 
Sanskrit rhetoric and that a good deal of it still remains 
in oblivion, what has hitherto been traced of it being 
only its Chapter 2 containing a treatment of Kavya 
Dosas or Poetical Flaws. Lately, it is learnt, an ediiio 
princeps of this Chapter 2 of the Kavikaustubha has been pre- 
pared by N. A. Gore of Bombay on the basis of its previously 
mentioned Poona MS noticed by P. K. Code® and it has been 
promised to be published as an issue of the Rajasthana- 
Puratana-Granthamala of the Government Rajasthan Oriental 
Research Institute, Jaipur. However, as the same is yet to see 
the light of day, the following study has again to be based 
mainly on the previously mentioned Ujjain MS ’of the chapter. 

The chapter has no regular benedictory verse, naturally 
enough, since it is not the opening chapter of the treatise. Both 
the Poona® and the Ujjain MSS start with the benedictory 
sentence JW;, but the sentence may have been inserted 

at this stage even by the scribes of the MSS and not neces- 
sarily by the author himself. Still an auspicious word ‘atha’ 
initiates the first verse of the chapter as follows : — 

In this verse, RPM proposes to deal with Poetical Flaws 
as settled by earlier authorities* He defines, rather describes, 

4* Ibid^ rp. XXV i ff* 

5- Fp. xxiii ff, 

6. p0om OnenMisi, VoL VII, Nos. 3-4, Pp. 1574*64. Vide 
Footnote 48 of my main thesis (P. xxiv). 

7. Accession No. 8 i 92 of the Manuscripts Library of the 
Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. 

8. As seen from the extracts furnished in P. K. Code’s 

notice referred to in Footnote 6 above. ‘ ^ 
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Poetical Flaws as thorns in poetical compositions. The 
metaphor herein most probably implies a reference to the rose 
whose thorns, an inborn part of its body, are conventionally 
wellknown in Poetry to cause undue hindrance to a sahrdaya 
in the way of his full enjoyment of that otherwise excellent 
flower. Evidently RPM regards Poetical Flaws as positive 
entities and not merely as negations of Gunas or Poetical 
Excellences. 

RPM’s next five verses — 

3iq[4 II ^ II 

qfa^g 51*11 =^1 

sqq 11 ^ 11 

ciqi I 

fi*it Cwwq II » II 
# qifqicqqif ^iqit i 

II ^ 11 

mm 3Ji?i%ieqaR i 

sqifcfiq Cfqi gpq q^^Ni: ??5TI qqi || % || 

are allotted to an enumeration of twenty-three Vakya-dosas 
or Flaws of sentences and nine Pada-dosas or Flaws of 
words. In the remaining bulk of the chapter the author deals 
individually with each of these thirty-two flaws. He first 
defines each flaw, next illustrates it with a fresh verse or half- 
verse of his own composition, and then adds further illustra- 
tions therefor from standard works of several celebrated poets 
and authors* along with his own technical comments thereon. 
The technical comment usually contains RPM’s brief prose 
order or purport of the illustrations and his reasons for 
finding the particular poetical flaws therein. In a few cases 
he, also cites earlier authorities in support of his findings. 

Let us now survey very briefly RPM’s treatment of these 
thirty-two Poetical Flaws. 


9. A list of these authors and works is furnished on p. xxv 
of my main thesis. 
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A. The Vak^a~Dosas 

*j«ii I 

This flaw occurs when a verse is deficient due to a breach 
or undue change in metre. 

The author’s half-verse illustration contains the flaw, 
obviously as its first quarter, which though conforming to the 
eight-syllable condition of an Anustubh quarter, lacks, due to 
uneven quick succession of seven short syllables before the 
long eighth syllable, the smooth recitability^* of standard 
Anu§tubh verses and as the second quarter contains only six 
syllables instead of eight. 

RPM’s next two illustrations, one from Dhavuka-Kavi’s 
KSvyasekhara^^ and the other stated^* to occur in the 
Sidrutasamhitd, along with his comment thereon have already 


10. Compare Dandin’s flaw Bhinnavrtta — 

I m W—Kavjddmrsa 

3.156 (Lahore, Samvat 1990 edition, p. 346). 

11. The XJjjain MS has only these two words with six 
syllables in the last quarter. 

12. As shown by me in the Introduction to my critical 
edition of Dcva^ankara’s AlankaramanjUsd (Scindia Oriental 
Series No. 1, Ujjain, 1940), p. xix, Footnote 2, besides the 
condition of eight-syllabic quarters, this smooth recitability in the 
manner of standard verses of the metre is the main test of flaw- 
lessness of an Anustubh stanza. Vide ^so the following lines 
cited by Durgaprasada Dviveda in his Sanskrit Notes on the 

Sahityadarpana (NSP edition, 1931, p. 40l)-p < • • 

^ %f«R( I *154 5^ II 

lit I II 

13. This K&vyasekhara and its author Dhavuka-Kavi are not 
recorded in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, A Dhivaka is men- 
tioned ha Ube KStyapn^iSsa^ Yrt^ on \2 (Poona, 1933, p. 7), qs a 
protege of Emperor Barsa, but his identity with the preset 

Dhavtik»-Kavi 'is extrmely’vdotibtful., ;; ,v 

14. , Vide Footnote 12; of my main thesis 
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been reproduced in my main thesis, In the course of his 
comment, RPM cites in two instalments from his own 
Chandorainavali the definitions of three metres Vamsastha, 
Upendravajra and Indravaihsa and exposes that the flaw 
is due to a combination of quarters of Vamlastha and 
Upendravajra in the case of the first verse and of Vamsastha, 
Upendravajra and Indravaihsa in the case of the second verse. 

RPM’s next and last illustration for the flaw along with 
his Vrtti thereon ; 

calls for some critical elucidation. 

The illustration, cited only under its Pratika, is from 
Magha's Sisup&lavadha (1.66). The full verse reads — 

w i 

?s(Er: qj} il 

Here RPM’s contention evidently is that since ‘kT in ‘pra- 
stinaklptim’ is a joint syllable, ‘na’ becomes long (samyogadya- 
guru), converting the metrical tri-syllabic ‘ja’ group 

^^m:) into a ‘ya’ group and thus the verse 

has its metre infringed. But according to the Paninian system 
‘kl’ is a single, and not a joint, syllable, since 1 therein is 
a vowel and not, unlike ‘la’, di’ or ‘lu’, a consonant. As such, 
RPM’s contention would in all likelihood be summarily 
dismissed by Sanskritists as ill founded. However, RPM 
is a Pandita of recognition and what he means here 
deserves to be properly understood and appreciated, even 
though Nt may sound somewhat inconsonant with our tradi- 
tional conventions. 

’ ‘ ' A' grofip of linguistic critics and reformers has contended ^ • 
that since loDgM" and Ix nottvithstanding their. being classed 
among .vowels ittl the Pan|n»n system, are, from the point of ^ 

p — .Xi.,.,,,, , ^ ^ nc' i TT. [ r-r ' ■ I . 

i- 'I6il on; i the/.Mlhefivara" 

Sdtra' • many, arguments, though not* 

wholly approved of by Pata^ja^*: sireisuigitto aasomWness of * 
^ separate inclusicm laaaMjaogaiMRn^ :i ;; k ;4 '»• i- , 
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view of their practical pronunciation in vogue at present* just 
like consonants and virtually non-different from ri or ru and li 
or lu respectively. In recent decades, some learned Marathi poets, 
well-equipped in Sanskrit and traditionally accustomed to treat 
r as a vowel usually, have also treated it as a consonant at some 
places in their poems and veteran scholars of prosody like 
M. T. Patwardhan^^ have come forth with their scientific 
justification for this use of r as a consonant in those poems. 
RPM verily appears to be a precursor in these modern scholars 

practical approach to this linguistic or phonetic problem and 

regards^® 1 in the citation as a consonant on practical grounds. 

This flaw arises when a verb is absent in a sentence. The 
author’s own illustration has the flaw as the ver 

etc.) is wanting therein. 

The author furnishes five further illustrations for this 
flaw respectively from the Raghuvamia (16.67) 


\\ K\ 


17. Bombay, . 1937. pp.-74-7§. 

' 18 RPM’s own use of 1 in the quarter 

in S and 89 of this Aaptet of the 

1 At, oc a vowel and as a consonant# although 

. t t ... tYincflv only as a vowel, out in verses 

Marathi works, he uses r mosiix ^ . - . , . 

( . . ..itirtS 156 '( i ) .. 2*.“ 

/ of the DamajmU’Svayammra he either 

( . . . . . . ; ot t ,^-iowel.saAdhi 'witen « 

^treats it as a 

compounds as per opl*®® ft 

^ 1?,, Comoro 
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from Raraa-DaivajSa’s Muhurtacintamani (5.41)*®— 

Rqi I 

sq^sssr^inft II, 

from the KiraiSrjuntya (5. 25) — 

ftiraii#-— 

pfinoi: fiRiaai: ^4^*1 I 

ft i%'«rq3a ^.Roir h 

from th^ KavyapraM^a {1.2 .) — 

cfqr 4»fl2: — 

qifsq sqsriRi^^ i%^a?s?aq i 

R?rt qcwta^ ^'a{gwaa%|^g% li 

and from the .^ii«/>flraz'a<fAo (2.8) — 

erqi ^ m — 

a=^h% ff} | 

ll(^5 JTRffra ii 

In each of these illustrations, the reader has to supply the due 
verb or verbs, as the respective poet has not specifically inserted 
the same, and hence RPM herein finds the flaw Kriyavyasta 

with the comment '^^3 3rq^Sf4»TI=qTO'ffIcqig^ Wqf- 

I 

20. NSP edition, 1934, p. 204. It appears RPM had studied 
not only the original MtMrtamtamani composed in Saka 1522 
but also the commentary PiyasadkarS thereon composed in Saka 
1525 by Goyinda, a nephew of Rama-Daivajna. Compare the 

PiyMsadhm on 5.41— 3?^ 55*11^1 gilTg*lJr|ia|rsgT7l%f?lrt%- 

814^ ggoqifJr, JRT g “q«lT 

’ 4«#t 

iiq% f| rWTOWHaeliq^ II in Kavikaustubha 2.115. 

, , 21. Compare i)a]?di“'s flaw Apakrama— 

51 i arPBfliftraR w gqr: [\—icsvySdark 

Compare also Bhoja’s Vikya-Dosa Kramabhra§ta 
‘ VakySrtha Do|¥ Apakrama at $fir^atikmthlibhiarm4 1.2} 

rw®0ft¥cly-j ... 
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^q|'{4 g q«j| [ 

Sfc*?! fclfiTF^r 3?^i II ?vs II 

This flaw arises when the due order of propriety is not 
followed. The author’s own illustration has this flaw as it 
infringes the code of religious practices in describing one as 
first taking food and thereafter taking bath. 

The next illustration is the opening benediction of 
S ripatibhatta ’ s Jyo tisa-Ratnamdld * * 

a'qsrtq?f^q«qf|Siqf«qr HcIFa 
{^t^cHT^qcirqr qsr ^ dfqqrsiq | 
ciqfwi fqirsT'qicqqHi- 
qgwaqpiq'? mh ii 

m ar«qrqtf3q«*?i 3cqi%^qrfqcTq;, # sjw 

RqcRgRqfg^TO''w^cq: I 

Herein the middle state of Sustenance or Preservation 
(uv-qs = is brought in after that of Destruction (l%Rr: = 

^:) which is incongruous, and hence the flaw Kramahina. 

The next and last illustration is from the Raghuvamsa 
(9.61)- 

m ^ 1 #— 

%!TtfqS[fcf?»TB?q ^f®q 

qfq^q qi|qtiq | 

fqqfq^McTlSHgi- 
qiciqf sr^iqqie qiqiei qiarg^ II 
8i^ “f^pqf^qiq” f5if«r^r; ‘aita’ srti ‘aqq-' 
qa[5q{¥i^Kq II 

According to Panini 3-1-40, , etc. and the 

Varttikas sqqiftllTqq etc., the perfect from 

qRRTJTiq should be used without splitting it. As Kalidasa here** 

22. Deccan College Monograph Series edition, 1957, p. 13. 

23. Vide further Raghupamsa 13.36 ('gqq^rq'4 

Slli^rqf ^ W^TiC, ) where, too, Kalid^sq -similarly 

s|>Hts up another perfect fof®, . ‘.v-y -r 
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unwarrantably splits it into two parts and 3TRf 

and makes the adverb SFruaj, intervene between them, the flaw 
Kraraahina occurs. 

4. ariwci 24 


JiFRcT j 

ffr ti ^5^ II 

Ihis flaw arises when the employed words and the 
(pertinent) sense are not in equal proportion to each other 
The author’s own illustration has this flaw, as therein the 
long compound fl^lr%tT3Rir%cfr4Jr|: could have been reduced 

to or even mmmt without any loss of the 

required sense. 

The flaw is illustrated further with Verse 29 of Bhanu 
datta’s Rasamanjarl (an illustration of the the third variety of 


and lastly with the verse from Sriharsa’s Naisa- 

d/jjyacarita (12.101) already reproduced in my main thesis 
(p.lvi). In both these verses RPM finds the flaw Asammita 
as, according to him, very little pertinent sense is yielded bv 
the too many words employed in them. 

( {% 

I!) 

5. •3r?iq26 

24. Contrast Bhoja’s^Sammitatva, both a Sabda-Guna 

qq 5541 54: 4144^4 4^544 |} — SarasvaHkantkabharam 1.74 fp. 67) 
and 86 (p. 83) respectively. Also "compare Bhoja’s flaw 

Apustarlia (Ibid 1.9, p. 8), although classed as a Pada-Dosa. 

25. ‘Banaras Sanskrit Series edition* 1904,‘ p. 82 l ' 

■ ; 26.' Compard- -©artdiii-*l5f4f»%a4 | 

iatk 3. 12^ (pi. *336) htid Bht>|a-A.tg5?4T4^i' 
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This flaw arises when the employed group of words or 
clauses is devoid of a collective coherent sense. 

In the author’s own illustration, the thunder of the 
clouds is first mentioned as ‘Kujita’ (==cooing), next it is 
described as vying with the horses’ neighing, which, again, is 
incongruently mentioned as ‘brmhita’ (=roaring of 
elephants), and thirdly it is described as looking splendid on 
that account. All these parts of the sentence being incompatible 
with each other, the sentence fails to yield a collective coherent 
sense, and hence the flaw Apartha arises. 

The only other illustration is Raghwvanisa 9.26 — 

Id!;, 3}q? =q qi{qqi?q^afqi*i?^ 

'-K.' "■ • ■: /.'N 'CfN.' 

fid ^iq^idqqdqi 5'5Pdq3:?q g^d'diiaqisqi^i- 

qi^tflll^fd eg5[iqR?Ifqcqf5[qiq^iqj || 

According to RPM, the verse contains the flaw Apartha 
on account of its two incongruities, viz-, description of the 


27. Here RPM cites the following verses trom tms 

K(wikalpakia~W^^ fHfafqRI 1^1 I ^1 

qr'tf! ^ r ff ^idt ii d«tT fJjqfqis'qsd: 

#qd. I fqqqsr qjfrdf f^qr ll However, only parallel 

and not verbatim passages are traced in Devefivara s Kavikalp^A 

(Bibliotheca Indica edition, Calcutta, 1913), ®- S- ^ 

»iaVcfe ssr ' i sar OTdftddT |l, 
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blossoms in spring as precee^ sprouts*® and inclusion 

of both the humming of the bees and the cooing of the cuckoos 
in the word ‘kujita’, when, strictly, the former should have 
been mentioned separately as ^gunjita’. 

6 . 

qsT q3:q'R ii li 

This flaw arises when the (connecting) words are scatter 
red chaotically in a sentence, as in the author’s own illustra- 

tion (Prose order— JRS 

The next illustration is Kiratarjumya, 9. 31 — 

nfsrS5cT^3T:q!iJiq|^f f I 

8ri|«rrq qi<#*!{qfff qiwjfiflf^qf qqfrsfr: n 

Herein the flaw arises as the genitive in the fourth 

quarter is connected with the member-word in the com- 
pound in the first quarter. 

28. Whatever the poetic conventions on the basis whereof 
RPM makes this contention, Kalidasa is truly faithful to Nature 
in describing the blossoms in spring as preceding the sprouts. 
Vide my Hindi article ^^Kalidasa ka Srstiniriksana’* published in 
the Madhava College Magazine^ January 1941 issue. 

As RPM herein stresses poetic convention and imagination 
based- thereon over and above direct observation of facts^ one 
should expect him, unlike Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, to be rather 
romantic than realistic in his descriptions of nature. His poetic 
reference to Panasa fruits as thriving on the trees for six months 
or even a year not only intact but with the sweet flavour of their 

interior pulp-lumps ever incresing (wt 11% 

5^91% 9% qjqgR ^M—Damayanti svayam- 

vara 36, and Gajendramoksa) is thus aptly accounted for. 

29. Compare Mammata’s KUsta (Vakyagata) and Sarfakirna 

KSvyaprakasa?, illustration yerscs 182 (p. 303) and 239, 

(p. 362) respectively. Compare also Bhoja’sVakya-Dof as Vyakirina 
(®rF^ J and Samkirna(^^Fa’tflSf^ 

?lfsC|: II —SarmaifkmtkSbhara^a 1.23 (p. 21) 

30. MallittStha, too, in commtotary^^ on tiii$ 

. aWatfsaA . • >' . 
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The flaw is finally illustrated with the following verse 
from Candrasekhara’s Kavyakutuhala ^^ — 

q5rn^ti%; q'icfriCiWJi?q | 

JItn... qig e II 

8(5fpqfqq^lfrr sq^cfesfqfsq^w: \\ 

The text of the verse is deficient, as the MS misses a 
letter or so at the close of the third quarter. In case we read 
at the deficient point, the prose order could be arranged 

as— q^ 3fiRq<Ji?q 

(=g^?i5n3=q?ejj,t^q) 3i^n%: (=?f|;), q«q (=®^qf:) si^fq 
^fwq^ (=iq'%ci4 qi^ig;), q^q a^rq (=q^4) t?®i'qqqfss 
m (=iq'3:) qf3 It 

The verse contains the flaw Vyastasariibandha, as the 
words immediately related to each other are scattered 
chaotically. 

7. 

i%gg«q3 i 

m fqgcrq qilcfRq«Jr ii \\ ii 

This flaw arises when the words in a verse are clung 
together just after their prose order, as in the author’s own 
illustration. 

The flaw is illustrated further with a verse from the 
Sahityaratnakara^^ ascribed to Bhavabhuti — 

31. This KavyakuiUhala and its author Candralekhara are 
unknown to Aufrecht’s CC. 

32. This flaw or its parallel could not be traced by me in 
any of the standard treatises on Poetics. 

33. Similarly cited once^ again by RPM on flaw 29 (viz. 

Punarukti, a Pada- Dosa) further on. No work of this name as 
ascribed to the celebrated dramatist Bhavabhuti is known from 
other sources, although namesake works by other authors like 
Dharmasudhi, TajSanaraya^a-Dlksita, etc. are recorded Jri 
Aufrecht’s - €C, M. :^rishnamachariar*s Clmicd'Sansknt 
([Madras, 1937). ett;;; ^ , ..j. . , 
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and lastly with the Kavyaprakasa Karika qjisq 
q5[fls%% etc. Each of these illustrations bears the form of 
its respective prose order and hence RPM declares the 
flaw Slista therein— I 
8. 34 

qifq =q i 

fcii«qdsq qfiq immm it || 

This flaw occurs when something inconsistent with the 
Sastras (including the Srutis) is uttered. The author’s own 
illustration contains the flaw as it doubts the future (i.e. 


34. Compare Dandin’s joint flaw Deiakalakalalokanya- 

yagamavirodhin— 1 

^rirr5|)l«?qT: i) =q^i=qtroit ajcn^T i igR^iRJis^r 

fqRS §r^?IiiTr; II I 

I) —K&vyadarsa 3.162 ff. (pp. 348 ff.), 
wherein RPM’s five flaws, viz,. Nos, 8 (Agamavirodhin), 16 
(DeSavirodhin), 17 (Kalavirodhin), 18 (Nyayavirodhin), and 19 
(Kalavirodhin), are included collectively. In the place of the portion 
Lokavirodhin of Dandin’s joint-flaw, RPM has three other 
flaws, viz. Nos, 14 (Avasthavirodhin), 15 (Dravyavirodhin) 
and 20 (Hetuvirodhin). 

Vide also the same joint-flaw and its parts in Bhamaha’s 
Kmyalankara 4,2 and 28-49 (Varanasi edition, 1928, pp. 26-31). 

Bhoja’s Vakyartha-Dosa Viruddha corresponds to the said 
joint flaw and is divided into three sub-heads, viz., Prytyaksa- 
virodha (incorporating DeSakalalokadi-virodha), Anumanavirodha 
(incorporating Nyayavirodha of Dandin and Pratijnadihlna of 
Bhatnaha) and Agamavirodha, Vide Sarasmtlkanthabkaram 
1.54-57 (pp. 45-49). Bhoja’s definition of Agamavirodha is^ — 

II 

i appears here to be mflutenced more by Dandin than by 

Bbamaha* Bhoja, etc. 
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after-death) heaven of the King who has performed a Soma 
sacrifice, as of one who has committed a major sin, and 
thus contradicts Vedic or Sastraic injunctions like 
etc. 

The only further illustration is Kiratarjunty a 1.44 — 

'V'rs. 

3isf iiR:^cuq5fi*Tf^^iq qqfq giWJTq;. | 

j%R qiig4 qiqqigii 

Herein the reproachful utterance asking the husband (Bhima 
to become a recluse comes from Draupadi, a celebrated 
Pativrata, which is inconsistent with the code of Ethics or 
Dhannasastra, and hence the flaw. 


Sf5I qiqqf! iflW" |fcf qici^q m 

q^q^q^qi q qiTqwffl qwi^qfqq^tqiefmtqufq^iq: (| 


9. 

qsq qi'flsfe iq?iq|f^qf : e I 
qqi i%qqf qojqifq qq, II U II 

This flaw occurs when there is no pause or caesura at the 
settled point near the middle or at the end of a quarter. In 
the author’s own illustration, the compounded member-word 
'Karpura’ is not completed by the end of the quarter and its 
last letter has to be accommodated as the first syllable of the 
next quarter. Thus there is no pause at the end of the first 
quarter, and the flaw yatibhrasta occurs. 

The next illustration is from Samgitaratnakara ^* — 


35. The Ujjain MS furnishes a defective reading of the first 

quarter of^the definition as qifiT^ (?) ( — Folio 4b). 

Compare Dandin— qfq fq^: I 

53q<ml:5rq qql II . — Kaigid.darsaZ.lh2{g.Z<iA),2.nA Bhoja- 
qq W—Sarasvatikanmbharaiia 1.27 (p. 27). 

36. This source is obviously differeal from gSrngadeva^s 

monumental SaihgltaratnQkara oti Anand- 

airama Sanskrit Series (No^ 35 ) etc,,. ;^he'r^®'f|fcould not trace 
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3®i%?Tf=?iiRgaq«qT i 

m €r-§w^qieqRU e^?u%i%f ii 
Herein, too, the flaw arises for the same reason of absence of 
pause at the end of the third quarter. 

The next and last illustration is Verse 5, 
of Bhartrhari’s NlHsataka, where the Yatibhanga occurs 
twice, in the first and the fourth quarters, giving rise to the 
flaw Yatibhrasta. The illustration and RPM's comment 
thereon, including his citation therein of the definition of the 
Frthvl metre from his own Chandoratnavall, have already 
been reproduced in my main thesis (p. xxvii), 

10 . 

qsf qffq I 

U'gs: SRq^RP-?: TlRqf li 5?o || 

‘qiiq^ri^i’, 3}5r ‘ariq’ II 

This flaw occurs when a (vital) w'ord is wanting in a 
sentence, as in the author's own illustration, wherein, as he 
himself points out, the word 'apt’ has to be supplied to yield 
the desired sense. 

There are two further ilIut.trations, one from Kavi- 
mandana’s Rtupancaiika^^^ 

S^'cT! t%e5 m , 

f 3rqf%F?n%q qssi; \\^{\\ 

wherein the genitive ‘fllsdkfJi’ needs to be supplied before 

“»raw 5f ^3 ^ nTsarqrq. 

fRr ii) and the other from the 

Raghuvamia (2.8) — 


37. Compare Mammata’s Nyflnapada at Kavyaprakasa 7, 
Illustration Verse 220 (pp, 339440)* 

. 38, This ^tupaHcSsik^ it? ^.uthor Kayimapdana are np(: 
ff9Qr4«4 ih 4ufye'^fs (7U,,. * 
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wherein the word is similarly wanting (^l^T 

11 . 

^Z^ qfsdwf =W gJTJ g^; ! 

ajiirqoi 5qoi^ qqi II 11 

flsil »i^Fcr nlpar i 

qiRqfiF^ n^cT =^ || va |) 

This flaw occurs when the same words or ideas are 
repeated without any additional or fresh significance. Each of 
the four quarters in the author’s own illustration repeats the 
verb ‘gar j anti’ in the same sense and expresses the same idea 
“Clouds thunder in the rainy season” (as the words ‘megha’, 
‘jalada’, ‘varivaha’, ‘balahaka’ are synonyms), and thus the 
verse contains the flaw Ekartha. 

The two further illustrations are from the Raghuvamsa 
(2.12 and 3.17)— 

l?Ti^ ftl ^g%5s'\qflR ii 

ci^l “q — 

(^qiciqiiRci(fl^5T iqtq qipa fqqct: i 

g? nt^; =qi?fli^'‘® II 

In the first case, the adjectives and 

are redundant — 


39. Compare Dandin— 3!]^^or gqiSl^ fffq% | 

sTsfe: 5[r5S[tr qifq qqr \i.,,^Ks^sdarsa 3.135 (p. 338). 

Vide also Bhoja— 

1.48 (p. 3^).' 




Si 
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qjqq =qRctiq e(% crqi =q gfr: 

35r?!%tfqoi iftq<Ji§[qiq(^f*Tfqi^^(^^w: II 

In the second case, as the desired sense could have been 
conveyed simply by the adjective ‘guruh’ and 

the preposition ‘pra’ in ‘praharsah’ are redundant — 

m “3iicqi% 3ft aiq; “|q: 

sq^q” m qifqiqqR<^m gcqf :gf?iq%qq g^qeqiqtiqoisqr- 
qi^Rl^i^qiiq^qt ii 

12. 5qq42 

qqjqifq qt iqlfijqtg; q^ian. i 
fq?^f%qr sw (iq|f,) qifqiqd qqi 11 s<i II 
Rq^r qq qq qCis®*! i 

#[ n n 

This flaw arises when in a sentence or composition an 
earlier portion baffles the next portion with a contrary 
statement. The author’s own illustration first glorifies victory 
over enemies on the battlefield, but next deprecates warlike 
activities, and hence contains the flaw Vyartha. 

The only further illustration is from Mayura-Kavi’s 
Kavyamandana *^ — ■ 


41. Amarakosa 2.4.161. 

42. Compare Dandin— Riqiqifq 3^==% qi | 

5 q4fqi% ^3 II —Ka^adark 3.131 (p. 336 1) 

Vide also Bhoja— 4?!^ ?qwqqr5FPl |l —Sarasmti- 

kanth&bharana 1.47 (p. 36), 

43. This Kavyamandand is not recorded in Aufrecht’s CC, 
although manv namesakes of its'»i^hor hfavura-KsVl an» fcriAwn 
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3}fqw — 

€17: ^|q?r( %qoiR€i^iTrt: m 71175 

37173:17: atqiqgiq; qg: 


r\_rs ^ t\*s. 


€7?ru 1^1777 2^I7I^[«7 l 

7l?fi^7 €1^(7% 3:7Rcqqi 71771: H 

317 15^77(7: 77171§€fq?W17;, 7^77 
7€7J7^7tqW 37^717: II 

Herein tlie description of the hero as the head priest 
the war-sacrifice, his enemy as the sacrificial animal, etc., 
baffles the glorification of the hero on the battlefield and 
amounts to point the hero’s weapons as useless and the hero as 
valourless, since no warlike weapons are needed to kill a 
sacrificial animal. Hence the flaw V yartha. 

13. 

€€7rei€7rei =7 srait. i 

^^757% iq qq frmsi m n 

This flaw occurs . when a single verse contains both 
Gaudi style that is full of compounds and the Vaidarbhi style 
that is without compounds. 

The author's own illustration 371777^ has already been 
reproduced with my comment in ray main thesis, (p. liv). 
His next three illustrations are: Kamarasambhava 6, 46 — 

€==7R7i7?'5^rqigHR?n7fl'S77’^ 

q?q ^(777 

in 
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Sff I 

5rs5rir«q5r?iff=gg5^n%cJ»i|'SR: ii 
and 4.77— 
c!«?f ^~~ 

cf5j 5ffq | 

5?Rr=q%qoffqf?f!R«qqicqwcriq^Ji; II 

In each of these, one half is wholly compounded and the other 
half is made up of compoundless words and thus the flaw 
Ridparibhrasta crops up. 

14. or 

qoqiq^qifqCw i 

^qcfraiq qTiSFcf qSfSftqrTi: l! || 

This flaw occurs when a description is inconsonant with 
the particular state or stage of life under reference. The 
author’s own illustration contains the flaw as it describes 
small elephant cubs as extremely ruttish while only grown up 
elephants are expected to be ruttish. 

RPM furnishes two further illustrations for the flaw. 
The first is from Madana-Kavi’s §rngarakaumiidi ^'> — 

JT JTqiSf ^ | 

II 

RPM finds the flaw Avasthabhedaka in this verse as it 
describes wrongly the physical features of a newly married 
bride. To support his finding he quotes, under mere Pratika, 

Verse 8 of Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjan describing a S”R 

qrfq^r i 

46. Vide Footnote 34 above; also for Flaws Nos. IS to 20. 

47. This SrngHrakaumudl is not recorded in Aufrecht’s CG 
etc., although many'poets bearing the name Madana are known. 

48. Both the MSS read The same, tco, may be 

somehow explained as qi^I qfqfs *JTj but then we rather 

expect the form according tp Panini 5.4.153 

49. Here both the Ujjaia Boona MSS l»Te a lacunaii' 
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^ 3 f aqi®f%q|qqf 

S^Wf ff^ ^SSqRSr SJWlcqi^Rq^qifq^W^-fq; (j 

The full text of the Rasarnanjm verse is as follows follows.*— 

5?Sf l%cT^5{qil% ffiqlRqRciqff ?^r?g»qqf5q?i; I 

qi?q5f«eff=q^q^ qqi^l ?qr%% eq'iqgq^r qpfq II 

Evidently both Bhtnudatta and RPM pre-suppose girls married 
only at a tender age. 

The next and last illustration is from the Raghuvamia 

(2.10)— 

cTq4qW3[Wqiqq( | 

aiqii^H R#?r=qR^f%Rq qkqi^ifj ii 

8l5r “qi^qu R?^?ciqqir%?J3;” ?5ifq qtvqiq^qiqf fgqf- 
qiqi^q^qirqdi^dq: Ii 

Herein the creepers referred to as ‘bala*, i.e. freshly grown, are 
stated to put on blossoms, which is incongruous with their 
*balya’ state, and hence the flaw Avasthabhedaka. 

fqiliqcTi *iq«r5f ^loif I 

a^#ci ^q mi II II 
€mt cq I 

?rf%q;i'qqj ti ii 

This flaw arises when the substajjces are described as 
going against their (known) qualities, aS in the author’s own 
iMustration describing the solar and the Iftehr rays as cool aad 
hot respectively. 
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The only further illustration is from Varahatnihira’s 
Srngarataranginl^K 

TP# I 

' a*crri % =^q^cl«?l =T TIST^CT =q II 

aiq “=q€lU qqMRa^fqTit^sff^ciqfc? qg:’' leq^q^ 

(fqi%HTL)’' ff3®Tqi% ^j^i"T^5T^tiqTc3wwiqf^ 

^sq^#lT; 1 

Herein two substances mutually opposed by nature, viz., 
cooling rays of the moon and scorching rays of the sun, are 
described as operating at the same time and hence the flaw 
Dravyabhedaka. 

16. 

qgqjT =q erg; i 

e?^fru%r gq sr^ II II 

qfr% H^TI l^cqqqiti^g- q^^lr | 

^tmz\ qsrr *tu% T^qitt 11 || 

This flaw arises when a region is described as putting on 
something opposed to it. It occurs in the author’s own illus- 
tration as it describes a desert as having rivers with ever- 
flowing currents and the Malaya Mountain as abounding in 
rutting elephants. 


50. Many works or commentaries bearing this name are re- 
corded in the CC etc., but none of them appears under the author- 
ship of the celebrated Varahamihira. A commentary named Srnga- 
rataranginl on the Amarmataka is ascribed to Suryadasa (born c. Saka 
1430), a celebrated Jyautisa author.— Vide CC, I, pp. 660 b, 731 b, 

II, p. S b, S. B. Dikshit (Poona, 1931 

edition), p. 272. But the soured indicated by RPM is least likely 
to be a commentary, even though there was some probability of a 
later celebrated Jyautisa autte^t Hke Suryadasa being referred to 
as a. Varahamihira. ' . ... 
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The only further illustration is from Dhananjaya’s 
Kamapradlpa^i — 

Here the Vindhya wind is described as dashing against the 
tender leaves of sandal ti'ees. Since the poetical convention 
prescribes description of sandal trees only on the Malaya 
Mountain, the Vindhya Mountain is poetically not expected to 
grow those trees. Hence the verse has the flaw De§aviro- 
dhin. RPM also cites the poetical convention from an anony- 
mous source — 

^ qc^fTiqi | g#3 — 

iljufi ^ (I 

17. 

51. No KSmapradipa ascribed to a Dhananjaya has been 
recorded. The only work of this title recorded by Aufrecht (CC. 
I, pp. 93 b, 155 bj II, p. I8a) is by Gunakara. Out of the many 
Dhananjayas hitherto recorded, the one (earlier than 1500 
A. C.) mentioned as author of the Dharmapradipa etc. (vide CC. I, 
pp. 266 b, 269 a, P. V. Kane : Bdstory of DharmasSstra, I, 1930, 
pp. 569 a, 704 b) is likely to have composed the Kdmapradlpa 
cited by RPM. 

52. This is the reading of the Poona MS noticed by P. K. 
Gode. The Ujjain MS reads 

53. Vide Footnote 27 above. The parallel lines traceable in 
Devesvara’s Kavikalpalatd (p. 41) are — 1 

Ijg || 

54. Compare Dandin-. • 

5*TTFRr r fR5r«M! ir^ ll 

’EHi I 

W^KSojddark 3.169471 (pp. 350-351). f 
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ii %\ ii 

<ri4ftfi ?f#[ m\ il i! 

This flaw arises when there is contrariness in the delinea- 
tion of (any of) the sixty-four Arts and it is to be avoided 
with a view to the proper development of the sentiments in 
hand. 

The first half of the author’s own illustrative description 
is identical in reading with the first half of 3. 170 
of Dandin’s Kavyadarsa (p. 350). When, for instance, 

Krodha is delineated as the Sthayibhava of Vira, Vismaya of 
Srngara, Rati of Karuna and Bhiti of Hasya, the flaw Kalavi- 
rodhin arises (for, as a matter of fact, these are Sthayibhavas 
of Raudra, Adbhuta, Spngara and Bhayanaka respectively and 
the real Sthayibhavas of the Vira, Srngara, Karuna and Hasya 
are Utsaha, Rati, Soka and Hasa respectively). 

RPM furnishes Verse 3 of the Rasamanjarl as a material 
illustration — 

^iqqiR; 

■ '"NS . ' 

Rffie II 

This is Bhanudatta’s illustration of a Sviya Nayika. RPM 
finds herein the flaw Kalavirodhin, mainly as the use of the 
superlative form ‘priyataraa’ (lit. the dearest person) to denote 
the Nayika’s husband may give the impression that the Nayika 
has other lovers too, and thus tend to transform the Sviya 
Nayika into a Parakiya Nayika. 
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18 , 

iTOi% m ^ i 

(qac ti% =qifqq; {| ii 

This flaw results from a statement violating the rules of 
morals or politics. The author’s own illustration has the 
flaw, as it describes a righteous and discriminating man as 
killing his own father. 

The only other illustration is from Krsnamisra’s allegori- 
cal drama Fra&od/zaconrfroiioyci (2-9) 

3fiTm e^nqqioif gq- 

5%r qi'qqif qqi aqiRq fucuiqf.: 1 

R«qiR5ifrf cici- 
?qjif|aff ^q?q[q srfi%qf n 

Herein Aharhkara (personified) deprecates his mother and 
father, which is against Niti and Dharmasastra, To support 
his finding, RPM cites two verses from Hemadri’s Cahirvarga- 
cintamani announcing the high moral status of mother and 
father as recognised by the Sastras. 

8{5f ifqjff 3'53q^f q, qqi ^{(qqtoif gflra 

fdi^s cuaiMqi;” m I ^ ftrisfr — 

qiciifqcieq %q J 

cT^q 'jaq^q qieqpmsfq q:^iq% ii 

ciqi =q — 

qfeiaiiq, fqcii qtai %q 1 

q;R^i?aiqisfi¥i!f aq qicK qCiq^f li 
fRr qqjfu%q?if?qi.'qtqi%«^w il ' ^ 

55 . NSP edition, 1924, pp. 59^60. There are slight jtextu^ 
variations. ' . r 
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19. 




qsf ^[3ll=^cT I 

f||WRci5f cT^e^ilsRdfw' I! 'S? il 

^9% w^ar mi \\ v3^ || 

This flaw arises when a description is inconsonant with 
the particular season under reference, e.g., according to the 
author’s illustration the cuckoo’s cooing in the Sisira season (i.e., 
latter half of winter), the peacock’s cry in the Hemanta season 
(i.e., the former half of winter), the swan’s note in the rains 
and the blossoming of the Malaii creeper in the Spring. 

RPM furnishes two further illustrations. The first is 
from Dhananja3a-Kavi’s Srngararasamanjan.^^ 

^t%cfdi[l%^€I%5!{d I%«F3 I 

H f If FIRsfRiq; || 

?r q^sfRi; i 


=^- 


9H-3^cT?f«T; qgcq i 

si^ugciT %=isr?ri || 


56. The Poona MS as cited by P, K. Code gives this title 
as Srngdramanjart, No work of either of these titles ascribed 
to a Dhananjaya-Kavi has been recorded. Many Srngaramanjans 
of others’ authorships are recorded in the CC and in the Index of 
Alankarasdstra Authors and Works appended to P. V. Kane^s History 
of Sanskrit Poetics^ one of them ascribed to or associated with King 
Sahaji 11 of Tanjore (vide CC. p. 6613, II, p, 158a), 

It is noteworthy that RPM mentions the present poet as 
Dhanahjaya-Kavi and the earlier cited author of the Kdmapradipa 
(vide Footnote 51 above) simply as Dhanafijaya» probably to 
suggest the non-identity of the two namesakes. 

57* The portion is missing in the MS^ ^ /•* ^ 

58* The parallel lines traceable in lieve^vara’s Kavikalpalatd 
(p. 36) ' ar^— f 


■ 
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m mmW' l^v- ii 

The verse contains the flaw Kalavirodhin as it describes 
peacocks’ cries during the Sarad season when peacocks, accor- 
ding to the poetic convention, lose their passion and are not 
expected to emit their shrill notes. Some lines embodying the 
poetic convention are quoted anonymously from an earlier 
v/ork. 

The second illustration is cited only under its Pratika — 
II. The full verse (Raghuvamsa 5. 1) 

is as under — 

i%ciM | 

RPM’s comment is — 

af5r 3fsq^ 

R[j%q igsiiMeT ^t^rsrra qsr 
ciJi,” |f% sqit^qiqf^ clfl {q^iq5iqiq?l!qsf^Rq=iqii3cqmrfig; 
II 

According to this comment, the hero Raghu's two acts 
of performing the particular sacrifice wherein he conquered 
the universe and donating away his entire treasures were really 
not synchronous and by depicting them here as synchronous 
Kalidasa gives rise to the flaw Kalavirodhin.®* 

20 . 

Igsq^cfcTqi I 

5R[tn^%?ei qf( qiii^i sria || 'sH II 


59. This comment is incongruous with Raghuvamsa 4.86 

(« m |...) wherein the Visvajit 

sacrifice itself is described as ^sarvasvadaksina'. However, RPM 
clearly indicates his contention to hold good only when the 
compound «Vi§vajit’ is dissolved as 1^^ ^ j 

'ati/4 rfiitri /I tile'll Jy -me *% r\fjr\r\/At* ♦notn/a /\4 4lmA tm-m+'fir/.til-mt. £**i^i*i 


M.AAVA T JOVdJAl. AliJ V V..\a <3,^ » ^ ^ ^ <1 

act) and evidently not as a proper name of the particular sacrifice. 

'■ ' nvr'* ' ’U \ «? ; t ' ■ J 4-i j *',t ^ 'h... ^ -jit 1 ' 

60. The MS' reads eyi<totlyj^^^rh*^riqry,^jjr^ 

‘ ,, %,t ’.j'...: 
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This flaw occurs when the cause is wrongly stated. The 
author’s’ own illustration commits this flaw in stating that the 
arrow reached the hostile army on account of its being without 
force(3Tg^€T). As a matter of fact, an arrow can cross a 
distance only with force, and thus the illustration embodies a 
wrong statement of cause and effect. 

There are two further illustrations, both from the 
Raghuvamsa (3.8 and 5.72) 


3i5i “cfCfq ?c!!ff4 qfsr^raqi: f«4 f?Fq4, 

?irt qfSTqjROT sr g ^i5iqf5RDi qfsrqf; %f^iqq5rai- 

€f?nfqf%:, critqiiq^ ^ ; fra 

ciqi =q — 

5i®qf 5ffcg«qq^ra!fraras[!; I 

qqf {qRira ra^n^%%cf3? fq n 

m ‘‘g«q?5gt^qis^oi^% siira” f^q^qq, 

f^^ qscqiiqeqil # g^RqfjRoi qiq'it, q g 
%q# gmtq’l , fra Igsq^atqi^lgiq^lfq^iq; II 

In the two illustrations the compounds and 

are objectionable. As a matter of fact, the 
kosa (=:bud) develops into the ‘’pahkaja’ (r=Iotus-f lower), 
but in the compound as it stands, the lotus-flower sounds to be 
the cause of the lotus-bud, and hence the flaw Hetuvirodhin 
in the .first illustration. In the second illustration, the 
elephants are said to pull the noisy fetters, when, as a matter 
of fact, the fetters produce the noise only after being pulled by 
the elephants, i.e., the elephants’ pulling is the cause of the 
noisiness of the fetters and the noisiness is not the cause bf the 
elephants' pttlHn^' 'As dieie is reversion of the cause and the 
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21 . 

qqf j 

Rr# wr? t^igq: n vs^ n 

This flaw arises when a statement or description is 
dispersed by the intervention of another clause or sentence as 
in the author’s own illustration. 

There are two further illustrations from the KirStar- 
juniyct (5.39) and the Rag huvamia (4.21) respectively, where 
too, RPM finds this flaw Khandita for the same reason — 

gcgjg^q®f}f®fnqqi?§«fii|^cT: q?fq: i 

qieqiRiqqfd fqqf^cr: eq'cfic[jq% li 

3i5r q?in: qifiqiqqraqq^R'tqM%’' f?irfqq gf%, 

? |^fqqiqqq|?Tfr 

q^iqfifqcqig- jqio^fi^iq; i| 

qRqqi?f% i# flqaf nm ii 

qf<qqm% i%dt f?qfqqifqqld*r {qi%5jcqig: 

it 

22. 

33® 3g(q^ w i 

m\ m q: Ri4 ^srig^q^cft qtaqiifqsft ii ii 

This flaw occurs when a word is employed to denote 
something already denoted. In the author’s own illustration 

61. This flaw has slight affinity with Mammata’s Garbhita 
— KaoyaprcJcasa 7, Illustration Verses 240*241 (pp. 363-364), and 
Bhoja’s YA\y&gsj\Mt&-^arasvailkanpiabImmna l.ZA (p. M). 

Compare Manfmata’s 'flaw Adhifcai»ada-—jS'd^^r<jitSs« 7, 
Illustration Verges 222 ,(pp. 340r341b),,. i. 
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the Deity already denoted by the pronoun is again redun- 
dantly referred to as If^cTf and hence the flaw 

Adhipada. 

are four further illustrations respectively from the 
Kiratarjumya (16.8), the Raghuvamsa (6.22), Raghunatha- 
Siromani Bhattacarya’s Tattvacintamani-Didhiti (Introduc- 
tory verse 2) «® and the KavyapraMsa (1. 2, p. 6). 

ffFcT I 

%\k ^ II 

afqi ii^ ff # iiq:” 

i sts ^ — 

l%l%d ^qoiRI^l qSTiJlf HcIJT I 

3^R% |qf m qif%5Ji»T ii 

11% qifq^s-f^qcfig^ q^fqsqqfiqf, ‘fq’^is^ifq aqrsrjrCwqi^fqq?!- 

II 

qiw iqi: BFcT ?i5r?qcftqip%;T i 



3151 “^n%^83^ciRi5iiBf5^nq 5%%6rrcfi q§d” 

“if^sfnq ^ciRii^” IfSqRH ‘cTRi’?i5?%q«ikiqq^?iq: 11 

afrqg f^?clHjfoioqi^qfqf — 

91?qqqq|qjn«ir m Rofiq l%l%33^lOIiq: 1 

35% dnqiqiiuiiqiBi; ?fRi3;^ il 

63. Bibliotheca Indica edition, Calcutta, 1910, p, 1. 

64. Mallinatha*s construction is quite different. 

65. The latter half here appears as the first half of RPH^s 

earlier citation from this Kavikalpalata furnished in Footnote 27 
above. . None of these lines could be traced by me in Devesvara’s 
KmikalpalMd and in ■ ^ihafacandra *s Kdvyakalpalatd, Compare 
JKani.pcara^a\ Ta!ri<av^gi§^t.,4,, Bhattacarya*s '^Comtnentary ,pn tht 
KSrika 7* 'P* 410 f* - 
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ifwjj:— 

HRisq q5r^s%'^ i 

In these four illustrations, RPM finds respectively the 

words (i) and (ii) (iii) and (iv) 

to he redundant or useless (as the intended senses 
could have been conveyed even without the employment of 
those (words) and consequently declares each illustration to 
contain the flaw Adhipada. In support of bis comment on the 
first illustration, he again quotes a verse from the 

Kavikalpalats. 

23. 

gqqqJT 1 

T^\ I 

^1^'^ g^iqf 5T?i 11 K'S II 

This flaw arises when a sentence in the similarity 

of theUpamanawiththe Upameya causes a benefit to the 
Upamana (instead of to the Upameya). The author s own 
illustration has this flaw, as in comparing such a great 
king’s arm with the lotus" (bhujapankajam) it really extols 
the lotus rather than the king’s arm. 

The only, further illustration is from a work named 

Sarangu^^ , 

affinityjith BhojaVTai^ 

Dosa Nyunopama l) and Vakyartha- 

Dosa Hiaopama (#f ' 

JfcawtAa&Aarana 12.6 and 51, PP- 25, 41. ^ 

. “ A7 RPM is silent regarding the authorship of this Sarangt. 
67. j is known to the CG, although there is 

Sr Slelild i the same being an abbreviation' of the ^ 
an anonymous , 

p. 713 a'. . 
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mm — ■ 

RiqicRw i 

p aqarsiw qr»fiwc i%q ^ \\ 

3 flOimSRR” 

‘qia[q5Tfi’ f5i^qi^4friqRRe!€?qr?cr qiRffqtq ?if% qui^q 
sq^q^ fi% IcfiCwqRdq: ii 

In this verse, too, the comparison in ‘padapadma’ ( =lotus- 
like feet) is beneficial to the padma rather than to the padas 
(feet of Ganesa), and hence the flaw Hinopama. 

Here RPM concludes his treatment of the Vakya-Dosas 
(cfq qiqq^qr: ll) and next deals with the nine Pada-Dosas 
(5frq q^qiqr: n) 

B. The Pada-Dosas 
24. 

q(% i 

f.5qi%^i®|5fifR^ci'a tr^^qq; (| t| 

This flaw occurs when one assigns to a word an arbitrary 
import discernible to oneself (i.e. other than its generally 
recognised import). It occurs in the author’s own illustration, 
evidently as it uses the compound ‘Kudhrajinnila’ to denote 
the particular gem Indranila (=a saphire), simply because 
the portion ‘Kudhrajit’ (=a conqueror of mountains) thereof 
can etymologically be made to denote Indra, although such an 
import thereof is not generally known or recognised. 

68. Compare the flaw Neyartha of Bhoja (Pada-Dosa— 
SarasvaUkantkabkaranal.il, p. 11 f.) and Mammata (a Pada-Dosa 
as well as a Vakya-Dosa; — Kctvyaprak&sa?, Illustration Verses 157 
and 181, pp. 283 and 303). Notably enough, RPM adopts Bhoja’s 

explanatory term qqrqfqfq l) as the name 

of the flaw. Others explain ‘iVeyartha’ as JqiqqfqiHq 

qi^tqqiqi'Rqiqqiqra qiqtjl Another flaw Avacaka of Mammata 
{KavyaprakS,sa7, Illustration Verses 148-149, 174, pp. 274-276. 
300) is also comparable to some extent. Mammata’s illustration 
of the flaw klista (tbidjTlIustration Verse 158, p. 284) is to some 
extent parallel to the sthird Ulustratiop cited by RPM fgr thf 
present flaw, , , 
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The three further illustrations are respectively from the 
Ktrafarjumya (1.40), the Suupalavadha (4.26) and Kahkana 
Kavi’s BhavapancaMkd^^ 

31J?RcT m | 

3151 ?tf JlfqqiSflirasft ^ (=q(TOtq#l) 

‘fl!^q''r5?Tl^q#|’ fWq #f ||% ?fl®qrff'RqqRq(grq,c> 

fiRflf ^gfcfqqoSHciqi ^l4 qR^l^T ‘q<iqfill’qcq{q$qfg[ 
ii 

apqf ;jiq— 

<^qi5r i 

^i%?fi5i^5iHcii«rq «?q% eRfi; g?iqqfqr: n 

3151 ‘Icfitfl*!.’ f?iq ^fqqi glfqiq qR^Rsq 

3i?qg; ‘^Riq’ q^ qRfi^'q qlt^criqr% l#r: fq^f'araqoSffR^iq: || 

ci?qigwqra^ m \ 

api ^'qiR^Rq'i % ^siraqossq;^ ll 
q=riraqos^ »Tn% I 

dRqa fq'g;, ^3^f> 

69. Although some poets and authors named Kahkana are 
known from other sourcesj a Bh&vapanc3'sik& as ascribed to one of 
them has not yet been recorded. A Bhavapancakka ascribed to 
Kavi-Vrnda, although recorded by Aufrecht as a Samskrit work 
in CC HI, p. 88 b, is now revealed to be a Hindi work. — Vide 
P. K. Code’s pre-stated notice of the Kavikaustubha in Poona 
Orientalist, Vol. VH, Nos. 34, p. 164, Footnote 1. The Kahkana- 
Kavi who composed the present Bh&oapartc&stkQ is likely to be 
identical with his " namesake who composed the Mr gankasataka, 
many MSS whereof are recorded in the QC (I, p. ^65 &, H, 
pp, I 07 b, ?l§.a, HI, 
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ci^f: r, ci§:g; fi^: ?5f|^7a[i%^qrg; 

srq^iqti^: II 

The flaw occurs in the first two illustrations due to their 

use of the bases and in the senses and 

respectively, out of the ^poet’s own arbitrary assignation of 
these imports thereto and without any authority of the lexicons 
etc. and support from others’ usage. Similarly it occurs in the 
third illustration as the particular ultimate senses desired from 
the chain of words are assigned thereto by the poet himself an4 
are not easily discernible to others, 

25 . 

sfsswa?!! 1%; i 

ntf mn §%?!«»?: ii ii 

This flaw occurs when a word is used in an obscure or 
obsolete sense which, though assigned to it in Kolas or 
Ganapathas, is not sanctioned or supported by usage. The 
author’s own illustration uses the root in the sense "to go” 
which, though recorded among its various senses in lexicons etc., 
lacks sanction from earlier poets’ usage, and hence the flaw. 

The only further illustration is from Kutumbakavi’s 
PrastO.vaprabandha'^^ 

=q'?t §*qfifdi^ ifci cth: q4i^! i 

qiiiw 11% 5i^5fqq;ra gdi f| get ii 

aisr 1%^^; fSTlflai^ WUd; ^iqoi qidld” 

fra gra, “wi^ WRoiqiqq^i;’’ m 

^^qra, clcqilH%%^KflfQ?[^|q; |1 

The flaw occurs in this verse due to its use of the root- 
er in the sense ‘to nourish’, which, though granted thereto in 
lexicons etc., is not current in standard usage. 

70. Compare Mammata’s Asamartha — KavyaprakSsa 7, Illus- 
tration Verse 144, pp. 271-272,. Vide also S&hityadarpana 7, p. 396. 

71. The Poona MS, as noticed by P. K. Gode, reads this 

title as Prastavabandha. The OC is unaware of a work of either of 
these titles Or of its author Kuturaba-Kayi. • ! ' 
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26. 

gfrsiqr q«fr =wi§ n n 

This flaw occurs when a form violating the injunctions of 
Grammar is used, as in the author’s own illustration by using 
the root ^ in Atmanepada when it is a Parasmaipadin root 
according to Panini’s Dhatupatha.’® 

There are five further illustrations, the first two being 
from the Kiratarjunlya (9.8 and 13.59), the third being the 
opening benedictory verse of the Rasamanjart, and the last 
two being from the Kumarasambhava (5.70 and 6.81) — 

3r(qqRfRg[^RqiO|?9?qcir I^qffcT: 11 

3{5i “3i5f^mqR?iq-i g?qqfqiq^i” f^sf^q^ 

qqfq?qR[^iqig( ‘afiqteq:;’ ifa qcq?(frattf?^^oi^iq} n 

72. Compare Dandin’s flaw Sabadahina— ^sqfjqqqiqiFT- 

t i qctqqiqrsftfsa; q 5«qr% 11 argq 

qriqCrqqq^i^fq i qiRiqq qi^lt^irai ii etc.— 

Kdvyddarsa 3, 148 ff. (pp. 342-344), and Bhoja's flaw Asadhu — 

I — Sarasvatlkanfhdbharana L 7 (p* 4). 
Compare also Mammata’s flaw Cyutasamskrti — Kdvyapmkdsa 7, 
Illustration Verse 142, pp, 268 ff. 

73. \oo i 

^qt%q: q^^lqrqrt i” . 

74. Panini 4.3.11. The Siddh&ntakaumudl on this Sutra 
includes Bharavi’s present passage among un-Paninian usages in 

contravention of this Sutra- '‘..M iff— ‘^Tiq^^q gq# fqf^» 

?fg qqf^rq:, ‘^rg^i^qq^Ris’ ^rr:, ‘qqRrarqW, 

q ? 3Tq«% qrqrf^J l’’— NSP edition (with 

Tdttt>ak>dhM),19ZZ, p.255i ■ ' /:• 

75. Pacini 7.3,5% 
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Final?*? cTf snisrst fif^ flig qB f 

cFitw gisrq# ill *! fqf%?i Fi^n'iii i\ 

“! >#?! Fin^faq qqfsrqji, ctiI ?qf|5f git^j;^ci5 
q^nw (^.g- ^ fiiqg?” i?T-qq, ‘Fiqe’ fsqq ‘‘Fifnifm^qcii^. 
^qkri:3’’ 3iq wiSJ N^^Fq^qigqoiqsqi^ {q?wq<n%) q?^q?^q 
fesFL, cftq?if?qr sncFnq^qqRr^s^aj^iq; t) 

sfffn'rq =q?oT siwiia g?m fn’^ni^icTiqr 
?#iqqq qr?oi mqls a^i: g'^q ??Fi^iqf i 
a^q (% ^ fn^q^qi fq?f%a fqs[ii% «ii^fqt- 
?-a;qFq?i55?it iRqamnt H 

m “t?: fq^ni^aiqi gtq g?a; sficnlq =q?(iT ^qira” 
|9i'qq, ‘g?a:’ ‘sfq’qi^qqjia^, q g ‘qn?'qi=qqiigr, 

“qs5»qi€i(e^” I9?nq ‘g?^tg,’ ra^cqia; ‘g?a;> fra qqgq^rqq- 
fq(^®^q^q;76 II 

cis^g^fJiR— 

fq =q as'qi g?ar 1qs»qqr q^sqi qRoi?Rciqqf i 
(q^qq i^i^nrafla fqqi Fti^rq; ?f?§# qfq'qia ii 

^sRqqifq^ ; L ^ ^ 

sq*q rarasRosiq i%WRa^qra?nL 1 
=q?'nt ?wq''q^^i^l5rFi^nCf{%rH: ti 
3iq ‘iqq’tiq iWini^^Rif a5q?iil^t(?^8Sai^tq: il 

The flaw Alak§ana arises in all these cases due to their 
employment of un-Paninian forms. In the first case the 
formation (=’3^9., .4-., ^If.) forbidden by the Sutra 


76. On the use of this form 3^^* in the present Rasamanjari 
verse, vide also Ananta-Pagdita’s commentary Vjpangy^rthakatmidt 

f‘ g^n: smatj ...... ‘g?^’ f?q5q*Rq m, a g 

‘5q =q Isyqr ftswRi’ farf^nirqi^q^iqRfqraqiw 
qM^#Tr I”— Varanasi ^€oft, 1904, pp..7-^ ; 
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is used instead of the formation 

) prescribed by that Sutra. In the second case 
the Atmanepada form is used, which is irregular, as, 
according to the Varttika “arrflrf^ FfTcF it is valid 

only for the purpose of blessing and not for that of begging, 
requesting, etc. In the third and fourth cases, the form 
in the sense “in front” is objectionable, the 

regular Paninian form in the sense being or 

In the last case the dative form as object to the 

gerundial is objectionable, the due form being the 

accusative 

27. 

scTiqi ii ? o Ml 

This flaw arises when an employed word is devoid of 
depth of meaning, i.e-, conveys an undignified sense. The 
author’s own illustration has this flaw, as comparison therein 
of the king’s extremely brilliant valour with a mere lamp 
carries no depth of meaning or sense of high dignity. 

The only further illustration is from the Raghmamsa 
(3.55)— 

■3% ^^q?f®cT(l%^n%d I%WJI ^IR^iJI. II ■ 

3f5r “f urtisfq 3?f|qRW!Tqi^5?i«g# ^< 3 % 

fsqp cifl gqqf qigsT ?! fsqP, eiil ‘cR’- 

ff dll 11 

Herein the compound 'suradvipa’ ( =Airavata the celestial 
elephant) as related with ‘Hari’ ( =Indra) is not well 
construed in the sentence in a dignified manner and as such 
yields no depth of meaning as' shown by RPM in his comment, 
and hence the Haw' Agaurava. ;x- •...■• t;'- :: 

a 77. ''--Mamnikta’S-- flaw -'AhhcitS'irtii^'^u '"'comparable 

extent.— 
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28. 

m\ Ri%wcri 3Ri^r........nitcfi ^1%: ii \o\ |j 

^ , , 

This flaw results from the use of a word (or words) 
sounding harsh and unpleasant to the ears. 

The MS furnishes the authDr’s own illustration with a 
gap and the same has to be restored somewhat as follows: — 

Qgf f^wwcii ^ig?{gtul nilm 511%; ti 

#s ^ *v 

The flaw Srutikatu herein is due to the recurrence of the 
harsh letters 3, 

The only further illustration is from an astrological 
work named Lalla-Muhurtasara,'’^ probably its opening 
benediction — 

ci4iisi ii 

i%qp^ei; | 

m ii 

78. Compare Mammata’s flaw of the same name — Kavyapra- 
kasa7. Illustration Verse 141, p. 267 f. Compare also Bhoja’s flaw 

Rasta— *1^ S—Sarasvatikantkibkarana I.8> 

p. 6, 

79. No MS of Lalla’s Muhuriasd/ra is recorded in the CG, 
and the work is unknown to S. B. Dikshit’s Bh&rattya JyoHsas&stra 
and to P. V. Kane’s Lists qf Works and Authors on DharmasSslra, too. 
Lalla’s wellknown work, the Sisyadhiorddhida-Tantra, deals mainly 
with Astronomy. However, from numerous citations from Lalla 
in Govinda-Daivajna’s Piy&padh&rS on the Muhartacini&mani and in 
other similar commentaries it is evident that Lalla wrote also a 
work on Astrology, especially on its Muhurta section. Vide 
Sudhakara Dvivedi : GanakatarangM, Varanasi, 1931, p. 11. Some 
earlier Dharma Nibandhas like NarSyanabhatta’s Tristhallsetu, too, 
cite Lalla as an authority on Muhurta. RPM’s present citation is 
in much likelihood the opening benediction to Gaoela in the same 
Work by Lalla entitled 

. , , ... I'! , a . . w , . . .4’1' a'’- --.'V -- 5-“-^ 
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Here, too, similar recurrence of harsh letters, single as 
well as joint, gives rise to the flaw grutikatu. 

29. 


*sr. fN js fs 


q5{ =qKcIiq RqiRqiJ, | 

5rtP^r% ipiisli ^srifr^ri R5iiqi%; n ^o%\\ 

This flaw arises when a fresh word is employed to 
denote an already expressed sense, as in the author's own 
illustration using the word with the same meaning 

“the moon, the lord of the night” as has been already 
expressed by the earlier word 

There are two further illustrations. The first is Raghu- 
vamsa 1.64 — 

11 

RPM construessi as an adjective of As both 

these words ultimately carry the same sense, redundancy 
occurs giving rise to the flaw Punarukti. 

The next illustration is from Bhavabhuti’s Sahityaratnd- 
kara, cited by RPM once earlier (vide Footnote 33 above) 
on the flaw glista — 

i^{% ! §qi=q, 

Roifqi% qfq ^fq w i 
qR qcT ciq Biq^iqisfw qi®! 
fqsrgsrgqqovqi q fqqif ii 


80. Compare Bhoja’s Vakya-Dosa Punaruktimat TOq- 
Sllfiiqi qq 0 — Sarasvatlkanthabharana 1.22, p. 20> and 

Mammata’s Artha-Dosa Punarukta— A'onya^ra^<jf 5 a 7» Illustration 
Verses 258-269, pp. 383-384. , ; 


81 , M^Unatha cqnstryes differently, 
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gsa” # q3:^qq5?rfg: n 

Herein the flaw Punarukti occurs as the three words 
S^” repeat the same sense as has been already 
expressed by the earliar clause q^”.S2 

saw 

qqf uf’l ?rR5rP3^Mw “w i 
’fig! II ii 

This flaw springs up when a word or passage, although 
conveying a meaning, conflicts with other gastras. The 
author’s own illustration contains this flaw, as it, though 
conveying the sense "The mansion shines with the rays of the 
trees”, is inconsonant with the usual scientific convention that 
only luminous bodies or substances, and not dark-green trees, 
emit rays. 

The only further illustration is RaghmatMa 3.30— 

Nq: uw: B ^qiWcT^4ijg?q-q(qqf; [ 

cicTR {q?ri; qqfm%qirawR# || 

3f5r fwq: uhqgq: 

5§l:’ glfr?:iq|q»Ti*4iq^iq=?r^erjRi{^M2^: 

n% uiq gg; ?ri€i-d?(fqdw)qif, i%q^3(%%3q- 
•qscrffffqtqq, cif| ‘gq^sq gq:’ ffq qf^qqfqeqtf^w 'qiqRuqj i 
tTWl«^qnscHt^?[cqi??Fqa^q: |i 


82, This is an illustration rather of a Vakya-Dosa. RPM 
should have included this flaw also among his Vakya-Dosas^ just 
as Mammata illustrates It both as a Padartha-Bosa and as a 
Vakyartha-Dosa* 

83* " Compare '' Mammata^s Artha-Dosas Prasiddhiviruddha 
^an'd Vidyaviruddha— 7 , Illustration Verses 264 - 270 , 
ff'387 m " ' ^ 
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This verse is all right in stating that Raghu completely 
mastered the four great lores®* by means of the entire gunas 
(=excellences) of his Dhi (=Buddhi=IntelIect), viz.®* 
magnanimity, fortitude, profundity, prowess, majesty, 

diligence, etc. But its phrase is involved with the 

flaw Asammata, as it conflicts with the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
systems, according to which Dhi itself is one of the twenty- 
four gunas ( —qualities or properties of substances) ®« and 
there can be no guna of a guna itself.®’ 

31. 

afiiqg rCi gqg H n 

This flaw arises when a word employed for a desired 
sense brings forth a contrary sense. The author’s own 
illustration has this flaw inasmuch as (=with prudence 

84. Vide KSmandaka, as cited by Mallinatba— 

c:aT f^?rT«5i5t?g ti 

85. Karaandaka, as cited by Mallinatha, furnishes 
quite a different list of these Dhi-Gunas — 

gsiqr siqoi Jii'ii qRor am i 

=q q'is'JiTJ ii 

86. gorr I grflRqqrqt., 

=qifl5rraqT ii 

— Ke4ava,mi4ra’s Tarkabhas^ 2.7 (Pooa, 1943, p. 27). 

87. However, Kalidasa uses the ^Guna’ here only in its 
general sense 'excellences’, irrespective of the technical sense 
assigned to it in the Ny%a-Vai4esika systems. 

88. Compare Mammata’s Artha-Dosa V>ahala — Katrpa-* 
prak^sa 7, Illustration Verse 257, p, 382. However, the comparison 
is hardly complete, since in both the illustrations of RPM the flaw 
results from the conflict between the desired straight sense and 
the unmeant sense differently drawn from the same words. 
Mammata’s other flaw Viruddhamatikrti too, is not " fully 
comparable, as it results only in the event of compounded words 
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or statesmanship) therein, if reads* as split up as *1^ 
yields a contrary sense (i*e., the king is not within the code of 
statesmanship). 

The only further illustration is Naisadhiyacarita 2.62 

which, along with RPM’s Vrtti thereon, 
has been already cited in my main thesis (pp. Ivi-lvii) with 
my comment thereon. 

32. 

' qgfq; | 

iRi i%4 qqr (I n ^ II 

This flaw arises when a word not fit or opportune for a 
particular passage is used there. It occurs in the author's own 
illustration on account of its use of the word 
(=killed),®^ which is quite unsuited to describe the love 
development. 

There are two further illustrations. The first is Appayya’s 
Kuvalayananda, Karika 6 — 

89. in this case ^pratapena’ would mean ^most oppressively' 
and not 'valorously'. 

90. RPM’s Gramya appears to be a mixture of Mammata's 
Pada-Dosas Gramya (IC&vjaprakdsa 7, p. 282 £•), and Anucitartha 
(Ibid 7, p. 273), etc. Compare two of the three varieties of the 
Pada-Dosa Gramya in Rudrata's Kdvydlankara 6.17-26 (NSP 
edition, 1928, pp. 65-68) wherein, too, the inappropriateness 
(anucitatva), and not* vulgar-ness (asabhyatva), of the words 
employed constitutes this flaw. 

91. In vulgar usage the root *han’ also means ^to rape', 

92. As a matter of fact, Appayya draws most of his Alankara 
definitions verbally from Chapter 6 of Jayadeva’s Candrdloka^ as he 

himself indicates in his introductory Verse 5 

I iTFRcI VI' |l) in the 

Kuvalayananda. Thus the present definition of Upama in the 
Kuvalayananda (NSP edition, 1937, P. 3) is adapted verbatim from 
CandrSloka 5.11 m 1%: | 

?fI*-q^?ciqqTRq ll) Vide GagSbhatta’s com. RdkSgama on this 
Karika of the Candroloka, Varanasi, 1938, Pp. SO-SS. RPM how- 
ever, ignores this in his seal 19 criticise Appayya, Vide Pp* xcvtif, 
pf my main thesis, , , ' : 
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OTW ^51 5^1: I 

t^Tiw i;«oiI ^ II 

m m 3q*ii i sfsf 

I” m ‘sawiqi: ^Tri’ fia 

RPM feels that the noun (=5rRr) and the verb ^^fcT 
(=5^1^%) mean the same thing and the use here of these two 
words together involves undue redundancy. Strictly the clause 

should have read 5%: qTS5qil€% or m 
Thus either of the two words ‘Lalismih’ and ‘ullasati’ is 
needless for the passage and its use here gives rise to the 
flaw Gramya. 

The next and last illustration is from the Kiratarjuntya 
(1.33)-. 

9pqqr — 

ajq'^q^'rqfq (qt^g^iq^r qqpa q^qrs ?qqqq i 
3iq%^q srq^q spgqi q q fqfcqR^s II 

3iq <5r?g'q^qtq|?fi;fqcq eRiqiS^, Sit qidfl^cq {qijqiq 

q' qq q e*qqi% ffq^qiqajqqi^oi qpqq^^q; ii 

RPM evidently takes®® the word *jantu’ to mean an 
insect, i.e. a most insignificant man, and finds the flaw 


93. Mailing tha in his com. on this verse interprets 'jantu’ 
simply as 'a human being’ and synonymous with ‘dehin*. 
Mammata, on the other hand, finds it to be employed in contrast 

with ^iqqiftf'a: (interpreted as >K^5tiRqwTqRiqqi tej 
qRn^as = qia:) and therefore intended to yield the sense ‘adatr’ 
(=a non-giver or miser). However, as the word ‘jantu’ with 
any aid from grammar, etymology or standard lexicons fails 
to yield the desired sense ‘adatr^ Mammata finds the Pada* 
Dosa Avacaka in its employment in the y^rse for such a sense— 

qq qffqqlq'Fti. i^titvyaprcMka 7 , 

Illustration Veree 148, P. vision 

lead Mammata imd ’RPM to decls'&t “4^^ flaws in respect of 
the employmmt of tfee/same aif<)«d‘>id'4iio'samd ^ , 
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Gramya there on account of the employment of this needless 

word that renders its first adjective 'amarsasunya’ unnecessary 
and redundant and the next two descriptions 'jataharda’ and 
'vidvis’ improbable. 


Here stops RPM’s treatment of flaws of words (fr% 
II) and therewith of his entire individual flaws. RPM. 
unlike Mammata, Visvanatha, etc,, does not notice separately 
the flaws of sense (Artha-Dosas, sometimes further sub- 
divided as Padartha-Dosas and Vakyartha-Dosas), of 
sentiment (Rasa-Dosas), of figures (Alahkara-Dosas), etc. 
The chapter concludes with three further verses, which will be 
noticed in due course later on. 

Brief Chronology of Kavya-Dosas in Sanskrit Poetics^* 


Kavya-Dosas form an important topic of treatment in 
almost all major works on Sanskrit Poetics and, like 
Alankaras etc., they tell an interesting story of themLlves. 
Even the earliest extant treatise in the field, viz. Bharata’s 
Naiyasastra., which, though concerned primarily with Drama- 
turgy, still incidentally deals with some technical topics (e g 
Metrics, Alankaras, etc.) of Poetry as auxiliaries of 
Rasa, at 17.87-95 furnishes a Iist»s and a brief exposition of 
ten Kavya-Dosas. Next, Medhavin, who is known today only 
through references to him by Bhamaha, Namisadhu, etc., is 
recorded »« to have laid down seven Upama-Dosas. Next, 
Dandin's Kavyadarsa, having earlier in Chapter I touched upon 
some minor flaws as reverses of some of the ten Gunas and 
in Chapter 2 almost rejected the Upama-Dosas accepted by 
Others, at the dose of Chapter 3 (Verses 125-185) enume- 

1 .- ^^Sliavan’s thesis Bhoja's Srhgaraprakasa (publi- 

shed through the Nm Indian Antiquary), Ch. XV (Dosas), 
Pp. 216-2S7. ' 

The Dosa section, like some other sections of Poetics, appears 
to be influenced to some extent by Nyaya-Vai^esika, Dharma- 
sastra, Kamafestra, ArthaSastra, etc. too. 

■ 95. I 

96. Vide. further Foqtnote.'IOO, s.v;,;.: VC- t=’- j..' , . 
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rates'^ and lucidly exposes ten main Kavya-Dosas ; while 
Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara, too, furnishes two detailed sets of 
ten** and eleven*® Dosas in Chapters 1 and 4-5 respectively 
and also reproduces in Chapter 2 the seven Uparaa-Do§as as 
laid down by Medhavin.i«» So far hardly any clear attempt at 
a scientific classification of these flaws is visible, but hereafter 
we find them grouped under various logical categories, Pada, 
Vakya, gabda, Artha, etc. Vamana in his Kavyalankdrasutra 
and Frtti thereon enunciates at 2.1-2 five Pada-Do§as,i five 
Padartha-Dosas,® three Vakya-Dosas» and seven Vakyartha- 
Dosas* and at 4.2.8-21 accepts only six Upama-Do|as. Next, 
Rudrata’s lays down in Chapter 6, as Sabda- 


97. I 

II 3.125-126, p. 334 

98. I 

'T ! 13 S% ll».* 

1.38 and 47 (Varanasi, 1928, pp. 5-6) 

99. »RT^ I 

r»T5tl€ ^ II 

sfe^lXaeST^cIlO^ fg ^ n 4. 1-2, p. 26. 

100. I 

4 va 344T?I4Ts I 2. 39-40, p. 12. 

1. li '58 =4 1 

2.1.4 (Van! Vilas Press edition, 1909, p. 40). 

2. ’’*1 . 1 

2 1 11 p 43. Thf last two of these flaws (viz. ASlIla 

..dKlirt.) 

2.1.20, p. 51 . ' iv 

3. fiwfa4^na#!r%«^ 2.2.1. p. 53.^ 
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^fya-Dcas'. and . 
An.ndavardhana-s DhvanymoU, followedlTAwfto 

io««» thareon, n«tio„a th. stock Kavyf.0^faf„‘ ,™a “'n 
It, howayer, daclaraa.a jl Dosas, lifca Gunas a„d 
as pertaining directly to Raia and a ^ Alanfcaras, 
consideration only 1 a ^ advocates^i their 

(appropriateness or consonanfi^^ con ext of their audtya 

in hand and their avoSr„ ^,- ^ 

manifestation. iia It also n ^ hinder its due 

— iij!!°P°-tsont» six contrary condition, 


5. These enumerations are accordhi7irNl~7^ 

SStfr-' S°n.eM,t it“: 

6. Mraiftiri , 

9T53?jf% =? 5gJ^ II 

7. 

%% 5r;?T«rii: ii 6. 4 o p. 7 . 

8. I 

W lgls4: II 11.2, p. 140. 

%m ^ n n.24, p. 14S. 

10 . Vide 2, 12 (^r^r^ST^ sn'^iw % =g I 

^ 11) 

11. VideVrtti on 3.1044... q^;ii4._«3i#rlW5^ 

«ir I ii . 

11a. Vide V. Rafki,, ^ <^PP- ^*). 

(Adyar),ch.onAlad^a,p 79rk of SOstra 

V'f *3.1849 

-'i ,-. t > therton 
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leading to the respective Rasa-Do§as, the seed whereof is 
already marked in the flaw Virasa noticed earlier by Rudrata 
and which are further found elaborated in due detail 
later by Mammata. Kuntaka’s VakrokHjwita, so far as its 
extant bulk goes, does not treat the Kavya-Ddsas as such 
anywhere separately, but from some stray discussions therein 
it is evident that it recognises whole-heartedly Ananda- 
vardhana’s doctrine of Aucitya in the settlement of poetic 
flaws. 13 Next, Mtahimabhatta’s V^jiaktimveka, v/hkh reintes 
Anandavardhana’s doctrine of VyaSjana and Dhvani but still 
recognises 1^ Rasa (manifested, according to it, through 
Anumana) to be the soul of Poetry and Anaucitya to be Do§a 
in general, at the outset of Chapter 2 first endorsesi* the Rasa- 
Dosas of Dhvanyaloka as the Antaranga or Artha-Dosas 
and thereafter restrictsi« the Bahiranga or gabda-Dosas to 
five main heads. Next, Bhoja’s Sarasvaiikonthdbharana and 
Srngaraprakdia'^’' mention the Dosas under three categories 

13. Vide Kuntaka’s own Vrtti on Karikas 1.53-57 of the 
Vakroktijlvita — Calcutta, 1923, Pp. 72-78. 

14. Vide 1.26 1 

...... Varanasi, 1936, p. 105), Vrtti prior to 1. 74 — (...••• 

p. 133), i.90 ff 

(, . II 

II 

1 ... 

11 

fiR ttw! II— pp. 135-136). 

15. P. 149. 

16 . ...®rqt I 

st5OTri3[:, I .,.,,.51 

I pp. 150 ff:" ; ,!• . 

17. As stated by V, Raghavan in His tliesis motioned in 

.FoofQOte .94 ... ■ ' ■ , 
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Padai», Vakyai®and Vakyartha*® and furnish sixteen Do§as 
under each category. Finally, Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa’^i in 
Chapter 7 enumerates mainly sixteen Pada-Dosas (someof 
which may also appear as Vakya-Dosas or Padaihsa-Dosas),»* 

18. Sarassatlkanthabharam 1 . 4-6 : 

sraig ^ ns =g' q??. | 

3IIRfrtW«I Rns ^ ^ I 

i— p. 4- 

19. IbU. 1.18-20—^11# I 

sirmH srEFq%n'i^q# gi^quivicrR ii 

\ I: =5f i 

^ \ 3TS3^1^ufira*i?i If 

s^iraar: i pp. 17-18. 

20. Ibid. 1.44-16— 5q##nT# | 

fe# =q gqr n 

fiqTq# =q | 

awf^q# ?r«if n 

qi^5T 1 

qiqqiW ^qr ... ii_pp, 35..36. 

21. Mammata, following Anandavardhana, defines Dosa 
mainly as that which baffles Rasa and next as also concerned 
with Sabda, Artha, etc. as they are employed to produce Rasa. 

s^qwif^i^qi s^qf?f5i«TqTs:T-q: i 

Hjqqlqqlr^q: qpssfmr#?! ^^qfq m n 7 . 49 . p. 263 ff. 

22. p qt I 

ftiar^*I5r%?ir§ PRqqmqpq^ II 

#fc(»qqq#t# afT*q #qrqqq *ilq, i 

®iqRq i 

fi^sfq ?>it: qpqil:si^ %=qqr II 
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twenty-one Vakya-Dosas, twenty-three Artha-Do§as®« and 
thirteen Rasa-Dosas®® and at the close of Chapter 10 demons- 
trates how the so-called Alahkara-Dosas accepted as a 
separate category by others can appropriately be referred to 
one or the other of the Do§as noticed in Chapter 7.2« These 
are the main vivid landmarks in the history of Kavya-Do§as. 
Each successive stage herein marks a distinct logical and 
intellectual advancement over the preceding one till the topic 
is exhaustively stabilised by Mammata. It is mainly on 
Mammata, and to a smaller extent on Bhoja and Dandin, that 
the sections on Kavya-Dosas are found based in most of the 
later major treatises on Poetics, Ruyyaka’s SahityamlmSmsS 
(Ch. 3, mutilated), Vagbhata’s /i/awHra (Ch. 2), Henia- 
candra’s Kavyanusasana (Ch. 3), Jayadeva’s Candriloka 
(Ch. 2), Vidyadhara’s Ekavali (Ch. 6), Vidyanatha’s 

23. T^fsT I 

in%rs:fcrn, ii 

^ qiqqqq ci^tT l‘— 7.53-55, P. 327. 

24, ^21 II 

T^v?iggi5!;rgxR5cqfS3JT:?€lli^5'#3s II — 7. 55-57, P. 378. 

25. «qni=qrftW’5qifq’iTqi5TT i 

qFsqj^qjpir li 

qra^«5rq5^TWif^afr 3^’ • 

3Tq;iv% H 

8t%qTsqg%qH l 

^ H — 7.60-62, Pp. 433-434. 

26. His lists under the accepted categories, too, Mammata 
himself hints, can be reduced to some extent, since some of the 
flaws are noticed by him separately only out of reverence to the 
earlier authorities and are, really speaking, only varieties of 

identical heads. Vide his Vrtti priorto 7. S3t^ 

3Ep(r%gr ^ 3^, ; ’ ^ 
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PratSparudrayasobhusana (Ch. 5), Vagbhata II’s KSvySnu- 
idsana (Ch. 2), Visvanatha’s Sahityadarpana (Ch. 7), 
Bhanudatta’s Alahkdratilaka (Ch. 2), Kesavamisra’s Alah- 
kdra§ekhara (Ch. 4-6), etc. 

Changes in Nantes, Conceptions, etc. and the 
Definition of Kavya-Dosas 

In the above chronology of Kavya-Dosas, like their 
number and categories, their names and conceptions too, have 
undergone radical changes in several cases. In some cases, 
even when an old name is retained, its conception is altered or 
abnormally modified, and vice versa. The definition of Dosas, 
too, has kept itself fluctuating from time to time. Thus 
Bharata gives Dosas a positive value and Gunas a negative one, 
inasmuch as he defines Gunas as reverses of Dosas. Vamana, 
on the other hand,*® mentions Dosas as reverses of Gunas and 
thus treats Gunas as positives and Dosas as their negations. 
Rudrata seems to fall in line with Bharata in this respect. Still, 
most of the other rhetoricians appear to grant a definite positive 
status both to Gunas and to Do§as, although some of them 
notice in addition a slight negative feature also in Do|as. The 
definitions of Dosas by Anandavardhana, Mahimabhatta and 
Mammata have already been incidentally noticed by us earlier. 
Dandin, Bharaaha and Bhoja,** although advocating avoi- 

27. I 

wScIT: 11 — Natyakastra 17.95, F. 211 

28. I — Kavyalamrasmra,2.l.\,V.29. 

29. In the Srhgaraprakdsa, Blioja too implies Anaucitya to 

be the main characteristic of Dosa. Vide 

l” — cited by V. Raghavan in his thesis, P. 223. Ratnelvara, 
in his commentary Ratnadatpana on the Sarasvatikanthdbharam. 
defines or describes Dosa in line with Anandavardhana, Mammata, 

etc. Vide his com. on 1.3. 3lf^Trcfll!f[r%s!iq^[IW^ci*rT 

^ 9 tlisr ^! | 

I (p. 3)^ on 1.14 — i 
(— p. 14), on 1. 120 — ft I 5 
5T ^ 1 -~(P. 116), etc. 

Even Dandin seeiBS'| 0 ;aft:ept sahrdayodveinkatva as the maw 
^^t of W , ' flaw-- Virie -v. 

2.51, P. 97, 
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dance of Dosas in very strong terms, have not defined them 
anywhere specifically. Among the later rhetoricians, Vidya- 
natha,®® Vi^vanatha,®^ Kesavamiira,*® etc,, too, define 
Dosa as something that depreciates Poetry or causes hindrance 
to the realisation of Rasa. Most of the rhetoricians from 
Dandin onwards further indicate or suggest the non-eternal 
character (Anityata) of most of the Do§as and demonstrate 
with illustrations how under peculiar conditions a Dosa ceases 
to be a Do§a or even becomes a Gunia. 

RPM’s Contribution to the Topic 

To this topic of Kavya-Dosas endowed with such a 
picturesque background and splendid chronology, RPM makes 
a tolerably artistic contribution in the present Chapter 2 of his 
Kavikaustubha. The chapter, as my comparative study above 
would reveal, amply evinces RPM’s close, critical and very 
intelligent study of his predecessors in the field, especially of 
Dandin, Bhoja and Mammata. It may be seen that most 
of RPM’s thirty-two flaws are common to several of his 
predecessors, and that the striking verbal similarities of 
comparative passages cited in footnotes bear out that he 
draws a good many of his flaws directly from Dandin,** 



30. {m ^T5*rT>w^ I 31 

I — PrataprudrayasobkUsana 5.1, P. 296. 


31. Sahityadarpana 1.2— 1 (— P. 24), 7.1— 

— (— P. 379). 

32. Alahkarasekhara 2 — ^ 1 

l(-P. 14).— aqi 

JW q?§5T; | 11 (P. 20). 

33. E.g., S.Apartha, 11. Ekartha, 12. Vyasta, 17. Kalavi- 
rodhin, etc. 

Although the high verbal similarities m the respective defini- 
tions here prove beyond doubt RPM** iadcbtttiiieis to 
X&t^Sdtir^ in its present extent, it is unoertfdn.if RPM'haditWitaf. ^ , ;; 

also to the whiilih'i'havn^BMfcIusiwl^^intidtb'fei.1 , , 
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Bhojais* and from Mamraatai®® whom he also further cites 
thrice explicitly. 

RPM’s Innovations 

However, RPM is not a blind follower of his predeces- 
sors. Although he adopts the old names of flaws in most 
cases, he also alters or modifies their conceptions in his own 
way in some cases. Thus, for instance, in the case of 19, 
Nyayavirodhin, ‘Nyaya’ means Logic ( Hetuvidya) according 
to Dandin etc., but justice. Politics or Ethics (Nitijse accor- 
ding to RPM. Vide further the comparative footnotes under 
8, Agaraavirodhin, 13. Ritiparibhrasta, 23. Hinopama, 
31. Vyahatartha, 32. Gramya, etc. He appears to coin a 
new flaw in 4. Asarhmita by reversing Bhoja’s Guna 
Siihmitatva, Sie§a or Slista is the name of a Guna according 
to Dandin etc., and of an Alahkara according to all rhetori* 


chapter, now lost, of the K&vy&darsa and to have survived at least 
up to the 13th and l4th centuries A. C. — ^Vide my two papers 
"Fresh Evidence forjDandin’s Composition of Kalapariccheda” and 
" Kalapariccheda an Obsolete Section of Dandin’s KavyadarSa: 
Evidence for Its Existence in the I3th and 14th Centuries A.C.” 
published respectively in ths Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, XXIV, 
No. 2, Pp. 114-122 and in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Sodep, Vol. 26, Part I, Pp. 94-98.) 

Dan^in’s further direct influence over RPM will be brought 
out later on in the course of my critical remarks on the opening 
benediction of the Mddijndaacidhi. 

4, Asammita, 9. Yatibhrasta, 24. 

Svasarfaketa-praklptartha, etc. 

35. E.g. 10. Nyunapada, 22. Adhipada, 23. Srutikatu, 
29. Punarukti, etc. . 

36. A highly parallel conception is found in Bhamaha’s 
RSaySlahkara 4.38, P. 30) 

’iTrqi... II 

ft' (Vide . further Bhatnaha’s illustration with discussion in 
44I9-^). However, there is no further evidence to warrant 
RP.M'«conttu;t With Bh|Qiaha’’S.lrnatiie.' ^ ^ 
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dans, but it is also the name of a flaw (7. §lista=lit. clung 
together) according to RPM. RPM also omits a separate 
treatment of some stock flaws like Asiila, Visamdhi, etc, 
Unlike most of his predecessors, he begins with Vakya-Do§as 
and ends with Pada*Dosas and omits separate categories of 
Artha-Dosas and Rasa-Do§as. He must have his own 
reasons for these additions, alterations and omissions, some of 
which could be brought to light only when the lost chapters of 
his Kavikaustubha are discovered. 

RPM’s Examples and Technical Ccmmenfs: 

His Peep Scholarship 

RPM’s examples of his own composition, although some- 
times only prosaic, are vivid illustrations of the respective 
flaws in consonance with his own definitions thereof. In 
respect of illustrating the flaws from the compositions of 
earlier poets and authors, he generally refrains from repeating 
the old stock examples cited by earlier rhetoricians and makes 
his own fresh choice in the direction. An exhaustive list of 
works and authors cited by him in this strain is furnished in 
my main thesis (P. xxv) and now his entire dtations 
along with his technical comment thereon are reproduced 
or noticed ia this Kote, As already revealed in my 
fejotnotes in this Ifote, about twenty of these works and 
authors are totally unknown to Anfrccht’s CC and other publi- 
sources. RPM’s eitations even from the wcil»knowii 
epics of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, grihar§a, etc-, do not fail to 
testify to his originality and perfect critical commandover them, 
and ftese are drawn from different cantos of these poems. 
In some of these citations, RPM’s textual readings sod 
interpretations are at variance with those of Mallinatha etc. 
His technical comments indeed establish his vast erudition, 
deep scholarship and admirable critical acumen. If sometimes 
tlw|r somwhai m hair-splitting and as 

merely making out faults, these charges can be laid with 
equal force also against most of fels celebrated predecessors in 
Hitt field, mot eJteludipg«*r«i MaMmahh^la and Mammata, 

No Flawlessness in RPiPs (Jwn WorHs 
RPM*s present brifltant 

his 
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sundry grammatical discussions herein may lead us to expect 
complete flawlessness in his own compositions. However, 
the expectation, though generally fulfilled, is beset with a few 
exceptions occurring under odd circumstances. As shown in 
my main thesis, p. xiv, a few un-Paninian forms have crept 
into his Cikitsamanjart mainly under metrical exigencies. In 
Dama^mtlsva^amvara, 6, the form is employed for 
alliteration’s sake. The base herein is quite un-Pani- 
nian, as Panini^® prescribes only for the 

requisite sense. RPM himself would declare the flaw 
AIak§ana in all these cases. Merely to gain a syllable needed 
by the respective metres, RPM thrice prefixes the employed 



roots with the preposition 3TI and still expects the roots to 
convey their original senses, although the preposition is well 
known as leading the roots to quite opposite or substantially 
altered senses. Vide Kavikaustuhha 2.40 where 
(=took) is used to mean (=gave) and Cikits&manjan 
4.35,37 where (=brings) is used to mean 

(=destroys, cures). Although in print I have divorced the 
preposition from the verbal forms in the three cases so that it 
may somehow be interpreted as^Jl'cHcJ (=from all sides, 
completely), still the same lacks authoritative sanction, and 
one may well declare herein the flaw Anyartha®* of Bhoja or 
‘upasargasaihsargat arthantaragata Avacaka’^®of Mammata. 
Rare cases of Chandobhrasta and Yatibhrasta from the CikitsS- 
manfarl have already been pointed out in my main thesis, 
p. xiv. As I have remarked there, it is indeed easier to preach 
than to practise, and Raghunatha-Pandita is no exceptiofi 
unless viewed superficially or with purposeful favourable bias. 


37. The verse is cited fully in my main thesis, P. Ixxxvii. 
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A dual role of this sort, although disparaged in ordinary 
spheres, finds, in the case of a poet-cnm-rhetorician like RPM, 
a very laudable defence from Mahimabhatta at Vyaktiviveka 
2.2(p. 153);— 

Kavya-Dosas — Positive Entities According to RPM 

It has already been noticed earlier in this paper that RPM 
in defining or describing Kavya-Dosas as thorns in poetical 
compositions accords them a positive status. 

Now to turn to the three concluding verses of the Chapter. 
In the first of these verses — 

3ic3«[ ^ I 

Jiq-^ 1% II II 

RPM, evidently implying that Kavya-Dosas are non-eternal 
(anitya), points to two circumstances under which a flaw 
may sometimes cease to be a flaw, viz., in the cases of Atyukti 
(a figure) 4* and Samasyapurti.*® He evidently means that 
flaws like Agama-, Avastha-, Dravya-, Desa-, Kala-, Nyaya-, 
Kala-,Hetu-virodhins, etc., in the case of Atyukti and like 
Vyastasaihbandha, Svasahketa-praklptartha, Srutikatu etc. in 

41 . 'T^SsCrfoT | 

( — Mah&bh&rata 1.74.82, Poona, 1929, P. 142), 
«tR II 

{—Hitopadek 1.76, Bombay, 1887, P. 23); Vernacular sayings like : 

q|ci^ I % il, ’aiJf srnfR I 

giiqui qistM II etc. 

42. For the figure Atyukti, vide Canirdloka 5.116 (P. 108) 
Kuvalayamnda 163 (Fp. 164-165), AlankSramanjUsd 127 (Pp. 217- 
218), etc. Vide also K&vyddarsa 1.89-92 (Pp. 59-60), where Atyukti 
is mentioned as the reverse of Kanti, one of Dandin’s ten Gunas. 

43. For Samasyapflrti, '’yi(ife''YAjdhafa*s comm’entary i}aya^ 

mangold on Vatsyayana’s KdtnaJitrecSiS'A^. ?(teanciatiug 64 RSnga- 
vfidyas), Item .No; 33 '(Vafanagi, l'^9, AthW.^dra’f 


iStSiSlilBlli 
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the event of Samasyapurti do not often mar the Rasa in 
hand and are hence tolerable. The simile furnished here on 
poison becoming nectar in the event of serving an unusual 
purpose suggests that RPM, too, allows a Dosa to become 
sometimes even a Guna under such circumstances. As indicated 
in Footnote 20 above, the simile here on account of high 
verbal identity appears to be borrowed by RPM directly from 
the citation If 

in Govinda-Daivajna’s commentary Piyusadhara on the 
Muhurtacintamani, which, in its turn, must have drawn it 
from Kalidasa’s immortal lines ^ 

ll” — (Raghuvamsa 8.46). (For the solid contri- 
bution made by this verse to my solution of the problem of 
identification of Raghunatha-Pandita, vide my main thesis, P.li.) 
The next verse — 

is evidently the subject-conclusion of the chapter and appears 
to be influenced to some extent by Dandin’s similar verses at 
the close of each of the three extant chapters of the KavyS^ 
darsa.^^ It states that a poem, if composed (strictly) in 
consonance with the instructions of literary critics (i.e., the 
science of Poetics), becomes completely flawless and fascinating 
with figures of speech and periphrasis and also enjoys long 
currency in the world. The verse thus indirectly proclaims the 
indispensability of treatises on Poetics like the present 
Kavikaustuhha to new poets longing for literary success and 
also stresses the necessity of evasion of flaws and creation of 
poetic charms with due aid from such treatises to ensure 
longevity of the new poetic products. 

The last verse — 

# qiDSWai {qqf^ci: It || 

44. Compare Kd,vyaprakSsa 1.3 (P. H) 

5a:%]^3oig[T l 

fflf ll 



u&m 
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is the author’s personal conclusion to the chapter. Herein 
RPM states that a necklace of bright jewels is trickling out 
today from his mouth and hence the wise should make of it 
a charming ornament on their neck. Probably RPM’s views on 
Poetics were mainly orally epressed and he set out these views 
in the various chapters of the Kavikaustubha for the benefit of 
new poets at the insistence of learned admirers, from whom 
he now naturally expects a fit reception for the same. 

As to how the completed chapters of the Kavikaustubha 
were actually received by the contemporary learned society 
we have today no means to decide. The chapter colophon 
is duly reproduced in my main thesis (p. xxv) and 
also discussed (Pp. lix-lx) further on along with the 
parallel chapter colophons of the Cikitsamanjart. The 

concluding dedication found only in the 

Ujjain MS is evidently to be ascribed to the anonymous 
scribe of that undated MS. 

Other Likely Chapters of the Kavikaustubha 

As suggested in my main thesis (p. xxvi), the Kavikau- 
stubha is likely to have been designed by RPM to contain nine 
or even fourteen chapters (Ratnas) alloted to various topics 
of Poetics like Kavyalak§ana, Alahkaras, Do§as, etc. Whether 
RPM actually penned down anything beyond its present 
Chapter 2 is rather uncertain, but his composition of the earlier 
Chapter 1 is easily borne out by the absence of a metrical 
benediction and of preliminary personal introduction at the 
commencement of chapter 2. Chapter 1 is likely to have 
dealt with Alankaras etc. and to be equally, or even more, 
prolific in citations from earlier works and authors* 

The present revised study of Chapter 2 of the Kavi- 
bausiubha enables me to add a few further instances of 
literary identities and parallelisms (vide Pp. Ixvii ff. and 
Ixxxiii fif. of ray main thesis) lending further corroborative 
emphasis to my identification of Raghunatha-Pandita. For the 
sake of convenience, however, these will be set forth at the 
close of this Note, 

’ PoiiymilSsd, N&dtjiSnavidhi, CiUtsHmaUjart ' 

My main thesis, while fully utilising these three 
treatises by RPM in my solutions of pertinent problems, 

■also their intetnaf fi^' asteraal' 
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As such, the remaining noticeable matters concerning these 
three works are but few and it is intended to notice 
them here collectively, especially as the Vaid^avilasa, as 
already seen, is a revised and enlarged version of the 
Cikitsamanjan and the Nadljmnavidhi combined together. 

Their Opening Obeisances 

The first benedictory verse ( | 

a (l) of the VaidyaviUsa depicts 

Ganesa as the Supreme God who manifests Himself in the three 
forms of Brahma (Ka), Visnu (Kesava) and Siva (Isa) for 
the respective purposes.^® The first quarter of the opening 
obeisance (to Siva or Ganesa) in the Cikitsamanjari is found 
to be identical with the third quarter of a model alliterative 
verse in Devesvara’s Kavikalpalata (1.4.7, P. 44) which 
reads as follows : — 

5i4in %% i 

and is an obeisance to Gahga. Since the various Kavikalpa- 
latSs (vide above p. 95, Fn. 27) are known to contain a good 
deal of common or parallel matter, it is likely that the other 
Kavikalpalata cited by RPM many times in his Kavikaus- 
tubha, too, included this model alliterative verse and from 
there RPM picked up its third quarter for his present obei- 
sance. The opening benediction in the N&dxjnanavidhi — 

*1*1 31^444^1*1 ^4clf §^1 II 

46. To observe due order and also to correspond with the 
three verbs in the second quarter exactly, the first quarter should 

have read Its present reading is adopted by RPM 

evidently for alliteration's sake^, although it involves the Vakya- 
Dosa Kramahfna (No* 3 above) declared by himself in the case of 
the opening obeisance of Sripati’s Jyotisa-^Ratmmdld for similar 
rca^ohs. ’ ' * ■ ' . 

;; . , j7. , . ^no^ef Variant 
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which is with reference to Sarasvatl, is in substance almost a 
paraphrase of the opening benediction in the Kavyadarsa— 

I) 

Dandin’s direct influence on RPM appears at its zenith in the 
present verse in the Nddljnanavidhi, 

RPM’s Science of Pulse-Feeling 

The next verses of the N adljnanavidhi, also repeated 
almost verbatim at VaidyavilSsa 10-1-19, furnish the follow- 
ing code of Pulse-feeling : The physician should feel with his 
three middle fingers the pulse (located at the thumb-root) of 
the male right hand and of the female left hand and from its 
throbs and movements should infer the well-being or otherwise 
of the patient in consonance with tradition, scientific theories 
or his own experience. When the pulse is extra active beneath 
the fore-finger, the middle finger or the ring-finger, there is 
agitation respectively of the Vata, the Pitta or the Kapha 
humour. Its obliqueness, tremulousness and motionlessness 
indicate (excess of) Vata, Pitta and Kapha respectively. When 
it is steady and uniform below all the three fingers, it indicates 
health or normality. The movements of the pulse due to 
excess or agitation of one or all (Samnipata) of the three 
humours are further likened to those of particular bir^s 
or insects, for which vide the original text. When the 
fever is on the rise, the pulse gets heated and quick; when 
there is commotion of blood, it gets heavy and heated; and 
when the body contains undigested matter (Ama), it gets very 
heavy. The pulse of one with keen appetite is light and fast, 
and that of one with emaciated vigour and slow digestion is 
very slow. The pulse of a gratified person is steady and that 
of a hungry person is tremulous. When the pulse is extremely 
emaciated and cool, or stops and moves intermittently, it for- 
bodes sure death. When it gets mutilated (i.e. throbbles), the 
life remains hardly for a few moments. The pulse baffles 
.proper feeling in the case of persons with lustful habits and of 
ffiose labouring in the stih, addicted to fury, taking hdtyy 
•exercise or oil-shampoos, or fesortihg td if tegular and difeySij 
diet. As usual, here, tbo, RPM his personal apj^O^ 

vat dt soine of Hh^^'tul^ aod''' fi»diBt& ■ The mode of 
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pulse-feeling recorded separately at the end as approved of 
by the Caraka School hardly deviates from the earlier one 
except for naming the three fingers specifically as Tarjani 
Madhyama and Anamifca and for distinctly announcing the 
pulse clues to the states of combinations of two humours. 

Earlier Traces of NadipariksS and RPM’s Om 
Contribution 

Although some metrical treatises on Hadiparikp are 
found ascribed to Ravana, Kanada and other mythical names 
the topic is conspicuous by its absence in the great Ayurvedic 
Samhitas of Caraka, Sufruta and Vagbhata. It is also 
not traceable in Atreya’s HSritasarnhm, etc. At any rate 
some space is allotted to a section on this topic in later comph 
lations like the SSrngadkarasamhita, the Bhavaprakiia, etc,, 
and RPM appears to have thoroughly utilised the same and 
also supplemented it with his own brief critical contribution 
based on sound experience. RPM's treatment indeed presents 
in a nutshell all the main useful elements of the topic and 
avoids undue prolixity. The YogaratnSkara and other volumi- 
nous medical compendiums contain an extensive section on 
V adiparlksd,, but most of them, are as shown in my main 
thesis, later than RPM. 

Likely Sources of RPM* s MedicalT realises 

The lines of RPM's direct indebtedness for his remcdiw 
etc. in the CikitsamaBfan to Lolimbarai'a’s Faidyafivcm 
to a considerable extent and to Atreya’s Hmtasmhiid to 
some extent, and also of his deviations from both, have been 
fffoved with ample illustrations in my main thesis, Pp. x-xvi 
Of the thirty-two Rasas in CiUitsamaiijari 7, only two, viA i 
Kanakasaodara (7.16-17) and Vi^vatapahara^a (7. 23-24), 
are common with the Vaidyajivma (S. 12, 10), while a Jhifd 
«»e, via. Sitari (7. 36-S7), deviates in respect of it# ingf 3 i>- j 

difflUs from k# aaawssake is the Vaidyufivam (5* II). RPM 
totally ignores the other tiiree Rasas Pancamrtaparpap, Solaj# 
¥i|asifiivaiabha ©f the Vaidyofivon* (5. 1S47), Mid 
draw# the oti^r fihirty Rasas of CiUtsma&jm 7 from other 
Mwees, I^U ^m^aratito details ©f the content# of 
RPM*® w specifitation of its entiy* 

AdiMoaM , tope? Eluding furth^ newly 

'added i»vt mm, .tliesi?, Pp, ' 
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All these additional Rasas and other topics of RPM’s two 
treatises not traceable in Lolimbaraja’s works are found 
treated in a parallel manner in the Sdrngadharasamhiid, the 
Bhdvaprakasa, the Rasaratnasamuccaya, etc. ; in all likelihood 
RPM borrows from one or the other of these compendiutns. 

It has also been made clear in my main thesis, that 
Moresvara’s Vaidydmrta has little affinity with RPM’s 
medical treatises. 

Concordance and Other Problems 

All the relevant internal and external features of the 
Cifiitsdnianjarl including its medical and chronological 
importance, have been duly discussed or noticed in my main 
thesis, along with which has also been furnished for the first 
time a complete critical text (with variations) of the Nsdi- 
jndnavidhi and the Cikitsdmanjaru To the text there, I have 
prefixed an exhaustive Sanskrit Synopsis in eight printed pages 
noticing each and every individual remedy etc. contained in 
each line of the text and have also affixed in twenty-three printed 
double-column pages four exhaustive Indexes to : 1. Metres, 

2. Personal Proper Names etc., 3. Diseases Treated etc , and 
4. Remedies, their Ingredients etc. Thus no relevant problem 
has been left untouched and nothing concerning the Cikitsd- 
manjarl remains to be added here. The various synonyms 
denoting the ingredients in Index 4 (vide also pp. xiii-xivof 
my main thesis) are quite current among practising Vaidyas 
and used alike in other Ayurvedic treatises. Only in a few 
cases does there exist traditional or other difference of opinion 
as to their exact connotation and denotation, but any medical 
discussion concerning them is beyond the scope of this thesis. 

Additional Corroboration of RPMfs Authorship of the 
Damayantisvayamvara etc. 

In the course of my present revision of RFM’s Sanskrit 
works, I have come across some additional data further 
strengthening or corroborating my identification of Raghu- 
natha-Pandita. The same may now be set forth briefly. ^ 

1 . Some of the, further cases of striking literary identities , ; 
and parallelisms corroborating common a.uthorsKip (Mr earlier , : ^ 
ones, vide pp. Ixvii-lxxv and Ixxialifljtscxvfi of my ^ ^ , 

are as under,:— . , ; ■ '■ 


XT'Kiricrtvt 
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il^RT 151 

—•CikitsSwanjan 1A> 

(Vide further 2.24, 3.11,4.31, 
etc.) 

—Ibid 649. 

u... 

Ibid 1.15. 

(Vide further 1.30,33,35,51, 
65,68, 70; 2.7, 12, 4.31 ; 5.42; 
6.13,57; 7.33, etc.) 

—Ibid 7.23 


....»T3rt=cT ^ II 

— Kavikaustubha 2.44. 


i) 

— Damayanttsvayathvava 

254. i. 

— Gahgdlahafi'fika 25. 
i%3rii5rr%r 

Ibid 1. 

— Daniayantisvayamvara 91. 

m cTRIffr 

—Ibid 53. 

cfiqm 

% 

—Ibid 23. 

i;mwn% 5i%i% qiqs'ii 
m cirq siraf fjr i 

— Tanjore verse. 

m cir? RFfI ffr II 
— Gangalahart-tika 50, 

Ir I 

I %651# gqf II 

— Gajendramoksa 43. 


....arfq^ur 3rqoi5ri?oisit%goi'SF%Rr%i% ... 

— Ibid 2AS — DamaycmiisvayamvWa 75. 

^ ^f!=^ ?fi|, 

~/Wd2.49. —Ibid 93. 

U5F% Iisrqrl <{qq% 

—Ibid 2.101. 
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cl%? ^ I..,. 

—Cikitsdmanj art 6 71. 

— Kavikaustubha 2.87. 


at'r 315^1 #f5R II 

—Gangalahart-itka 42. 

q[?r §1 ^ II 

— DamayantUvayamvara 57. 


2. In the Damayantisvayamvara are traceable likety 
direct impressions of Jagannatha-Pandita (vide Pp. Ixxxvii-xc 
of my main thesis), and also some other earlier authors who 
have definitely influenced RPM in his Sanskrit works. 

(i) A few Sanskrit words and usages, somewhat rare 
in other contemporary Marathi poets, may indicate their pro-, 
bable immediate source to Lolimbaraja. Compare thus 

(=a lotus) in 17 and 37, (=a handsome 

woman) in 73, in 75, etc. with the same in Vaidyaji- 

vana 4.17, 1.30 and 4.42, 1.59, etc. 

(ii) The compound o3T5flR'^f*TI% in £)£^»^ayoMt^^^'oyam- 
^'ara254a (Verse-colophon cited in full on P.lx of my main 
thesis) may probably have been derived from the concluding 
Verse 138 of Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjori (P.248), which work, 
as we have seen, is cited by RPM several times in his Kavi- 
kaustudha. 

q%sT dff dsr qjfqsrr %%cT1 

,K * * * * 

Before I close this supplementary paper, some post-script 
addition to my solutions of Raghunatha-Pandita’s problems in 
my main thesis, is needed to faring it up-to-date. 

Refutation of Fresh Arguments in Priyolkar’s New 
Edition 

A. K. Priyolkar has very recently (July 1959) brought 
out bis reviseil fefaop^ editioo of the; Daw,d^m.tisva^amv^q^ 
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Herein his earlier long Editorial Introduction now appears in 
an abnormally reduced form. On Pp. 10-12 of this new Intro- 
duction, he notices my present thesis in a very casual and most 
misleading manner likely to leave wrong impressions on 
general readers. Consequently, to clear up the undue mist 
caused by him, some elucidation even at the cost of slight 
repetition is called for here. 

(i) As usual, Priyolkar once more refrains from sitting 

to consider the merits, validity or o'herwise of my main 
approach to the problem of Raghunatba-Pandita. At one 
place, however, he seems to hint that I have based RPM’s 
claims on the authorship of the Daniayanllsvayaiiivara merely 
on slight parallelism of words (fdff whereas the fact 

is that the claims have been based on a varied and comprehen- 
sive bulk of evidence grouped under as many as fourteen 
distinct sections, whereof parallelism of words and expressions 
forms only a corroborative portion. 

(ii) His fresh attempt to save his Upadhye theory from 
total collapse is quite feeble and unsuccessful, as it takes 
recourse again to argument and inference without due premi- 
ses and also, sadly enough, to misrepresentation and distortion 
of facts on the other side. 

Priyolkar first refers only to the second of the two 
extracts reproduced by me from the Parmnananda-Kavya and 
decries its evidence as a fabrication of facts made by Govinda, 
Pararaananda’s grandson, out of jealousy- He is quite silent 
regarding the first extract. This, however, is a gross distor- 
tion of facts. The two distinct extracts furnished by me come 
respectively from Pp. 54 and 151-152 of the epic. Of these, 
the first extract belongs to the portion specifically and unchal- 
lengeably ascribed to Paramananda himself who was not only 
a contemporary but a long-time associate, a courtpoet and even 
a guru of Sivaji, as now recognised by all prominent historians 
including D. V. Potdar, G. S. Sardesai and Jadunath Sarkar. 
Among others, the pertinent Chapter Colophon on P. 56 reads: 

Pararaananda’s own pen in this first extract furnishes 
minute details of Raghunathabhata Upadhye’s rude and 
|iau|^ty behaviptir towards the Vaidikas and Sastrinaaf 


liiii 
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the Darbar and of his catching consumption as an effect of 
iheir consequent incessant curses 

! ) The second extract, although it conies from the 
portion ascribed to Govinda in the chapter colophon on P. 153 
as already pointed out by me in Footnote 95 of my main 
thesis, is only an abridged repetition and quite consonant 
further continuation (..A|qrq: qCicr® I 

Jjqqiqfdqqq I!...) of these same details of the 

first extract and it cannot be dismissed as fabricated merely 
for the reason of Govioda’s receiving royal patronage from 
Sivaji’s grandson at a lite date. It is unjust and unfair on 
Priyolkar’ part, even for his obvious purpose, to conceal the 
first extract from his readers and generate the wrong impression 
that the details contained in the second extract are later 
fabrications by Govinda. 

Perfect accuracy of the information that Raghunatha- 
bhata Upadhye predeceased Sivaji furnished by these two con- 
temporary extracts is vividly borne out also by the fact that 
many extant royal and other documents of the closing years of 
Sivaji’s reign bear the signature, not of Raghunathabhata 
Upadhye, but of his son Moresvara Panditarava, as Dana- 
dhyaksa of SivSji’s Court. Priyolkar is aware*® Qf 
and of some of these royal documents belonging to Saka years 
1598 ( = 1676 A.C.), 1601 ( = 1679 A.C.), etc., but had tried 
to explain away the anamoly in the very late Panditarava 
Bakliar by supposing that the son probably functioned as the 
father’s official assistant in the royal Court and was as such 
authorised to sign for the father on such documents. However, 
ample historical light on the real situation is now thrown 
by the Paramdnanda-Kavya and it is now clear that Mores- 
vara’s signature on the documents is due to the straight fact of 
his succession to the Panditarava post on his father’s death 
sometime during the last years of Sivaji’s reign. No scholar 
with a historical sense can now entertain the conflicting 
information furnished by the very late Bakhor and 
Priyolkar’s baseless fancies in its defence. 

Priyolkar further argues for the likelihood of Raghunatha- 
bhata Upadhye, even in the event of his predeceasing Sivaji 

48. Pp. 22r23 of his Editorial Introduction to jus first 
edition of I u ' 
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and not returning to Tanjore, having composed the Damayanti. 
svayamvara in Maharastra for his own mental diversion 
during bis last ailment. However, such a likelihood, even for 
argument’s sake, could be entertained only after some definite 
historical evidence has been produced to prove that Ragfaunatha- 
bhata Upadhye was a poet from the outset and had composed 
any such poem during his healthy life-time. As I have duly 
shown in my main thesis, no such evidence has been brought 
to light to this day anywhere, and in his new Introduction, too 
Priyolkar only vaguely harps on the existence (?) of a lot of 
evidence in favour of the Upadhye theory without exhibiting it 
before the readers- History hardly knows of any other person 
who having never composed poetry during his norma! health 
was suddenly favoured by the Muse to the extent of composing 
a fine art-poem in his last ailment, wdiich in the present case 
was galloping consumption. 

With the help of some conveniently distorted passages 
from Jadunath Sarkar’s Foreword to the Paramananda-Kavya 
Priyolkar tries to give his readers the wrong impression that 
Sarkar regards Paramananda and Govinda as untrustworthy 
chroniclers. The fact, however, is that both Sarkar and G.S. 
Sardesai, respectively in their Foreword and Editoriallntroduc- 
tion ^ronounct the Paramananda-Kavya, taken as a whole, to be 
of unrivalled historical value and as containing correct history. 

A solitary discrepancy pointed out by Sarkar in Paramananda*s 
recording Soyarabai’s father’s surname as Mohite instead of 
5irke,too, has been discussed lately by other scholars of Maratha 
history and shown to be traditional. It is indeed very strange 
that Priyolkar expects to silence his critics merely by flinging at 
them an alleged view of Sarkar, when he himself has spent 
several pages of his Introduction to his first edition of the 
Damayantisvayamvara in criticising and even ridiculing 
Sarkar’s other views and historical findings. 

The GahgalaharJ-nka and the So-called Bhasasuddhata 
of Raghunatha-Pandita. 

(iii) Lastly, Priyolkar bluntly rejects the claims of 
the Gahgalahan-nM to be a work of the author of the 
Damayantlsvayamvara, without allotting a single line to the 
consideration of its fine literary features and of the many 
points put forth by me in favour of those claims, but on the 
solitary ground of its gontainihg a few cdses, aU exhaustively 
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noticed by myself, of reversion of short and long syllables. 
Raghunatha-Pandita, Priyolkar argues, is noted for his purity 
of language and chastity of Sanskrit word-forms and, as such, 
is incapable of such literary and linguistic flaws. 

As a matter of fact, I have myself anticipated this likely 
objection, amony others, and have also already met it 
adequately, although Priyolkar puts it as insurmountable 

and as evaded by me. Vide my main thesis, p. xci: — “ 

However, all these literary flaws have crept in here evidently 
in the author's attempt to fit in the respective words in the 

imposed metres Although RPM’s verses, especially those 

in Sanskritic metres, in the Damayantisvayammra, etc., evince 
a higher polish and artistic finish, as also remarkable immunity 
from such flaws and slackness, still the slight contrast can 
hardly challenge his otherwise duly established authorship of 
the Gangalahart-ttka. The said contrast is easily accounted 
for by such considerations that this work is, in all likelihood, 
an earlier composition by him and that herein his pen is at times 
unduly handicaped by the imposed conditions of same-metre 
rendering etc.” I still stick firmly to my earlier position. 

What, after all, is this so-called purity of language 
(^Bhasaiuddhata) with reference to old Marathi poets? So 
far as I can gather from standard critics and historians of 
old Marathi literature, it usually means retention of chaste 
Paninian forms of the Sanskrit words, compounds, derivations 
etc. employed, non-reversion of their short and long vowels 
and evasion of mixed or Ganga-yamuni samasas that result when 
tatsama (=pure Sanskrit) words are compounded with tadbhava 
(=corrupt or Prakrit) or foreign words. As I have said 
earlier, Raghunatha-Pandita’s linguistic polish is indeed very 
remarkable in these respects. But to go further and assert, 
as Priyolkar seems to do here, that Raghunatha-Pandita is 
absolutely flawless and affords not a single case of departure 
in these respects would only evince superficial conversance 
with Panini and an imperfect survey of the three Marathi 
poems or a deliberate concealment of exceptions for the 
purpose of winning the case in the eyes of general readers. 

My own finding is that Raghunatha Pan^ita,, at pains 
as he generally is to keep the purity of language, does commit 
exceptions, though rarely, in these respects eVen in the Ihr^ 
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Marathi poems under metrical exigencies etc. Before I cite 
some instances, I have to remark that the distinction drawn** 
by Priyolkar in this consideration between Raghunatha 
Pandita’s verses in Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic metres is 
quite arbitrary and illogical and cannot serve his purpose fully. 

(a) Un-Paninim Forms — As shown by me in this paper 
earlier, the form ‘tyaji’ in Damayantisvayamvara 6 is against 
Panini, but this form instead of the correct Paninian form 
'tyagi’, is used by the author for the sake of alliteration. 

(b) Reversion of short and long vowels^— Dama- 
yantisvayamvara 254a®® alone furnishes four cases 
hereof, viz. 

all occurring under metrical exigencies. As 
shown elaborately in my main thesis, Raghunatha Pandita’s 
authorship of this verse cannot be rejected. 

Ibid 29—^ !T BT# I ^ mm I 

Ibid ^ ciqi gficti { 

Ibid 2io~ijaT^r% *11^ nofim i 

Ibid f ^11 

In these instances long vowels are shortened for metrical con- 
venience and the defective forms *iqqT|5T, 51%^, and 
are used instead of the correct forms W and 

^ respectively. Regarding the first case, it is to be noticed 
that the author is certainly aware that ‘manas’ is a sakaranta 
base, as evinced by his other compounds (l4S), Tfjfrqq 

(70, 148), qqmq (72), «Ri5f ^ (208), (73), (122), 

(i33j, (221), (133), (154), sq« 

( 133 ), ( 133 ), ( 212 ), but in the present case 

alone he had to bow to metrical exigencies and make a depar- 
ture. In the fourth instance, Priyolkar adopts the strict form 
^ following some MSS, but, if examined minutely, it will 
be found to infringe the adopted metre by enhancing one 


49. ii&W., Pp. 45, etc.; \ 

50. The verse is cited in full on p. xxxv of my maid 

thesis. , ^ ,c;v 
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matra. Hence the reading duly traced in the Sarvasam^ 
graha MS has to be taken as original. ®^ 

(c) Gangayamunl Samasas — There are numerous cases o£ 
this in the Damayantlsvayammra, even according to its main text 
adopted by Priyolkar: e. g. (27), (50), (85; 

the strict form is according to Panini 5.5.74 — 

(123 — Sanskritic metre), (176), 

5 n%ai^ (195 — Sanskritic metre), (205), (2^3), 

etc. Vide also the Ga;Vjiira«ofeo— (36— 
Sanskritic metre), ( 4 af.), (5if.), (5if.) 

etc. and the Ramadasavarnana — ( 7 — Sanskritic 
metre). 

The solitary argument advanced by Priyolkar for rejec- 
ting Raghunatha-Pandita’s authorship to the Gangalahari-tika 
is thus exposed to be groundless and the pertinent decision 
arrived at in my main thesis on a full consideration of the 


51 . Priyolkar, it appears, while fixing the genuine original 
text, has not at all cared to look to the metrical requirements and 
due recitability of Damaymtisvayamvara 234 . A minute examina- 
tion of all its quarters and their technical setting in the sub-stanzas 
at once reveals each sub-stanza to contain uniformly the first three 
quarters 28 matras each and the fourth quarter 32 matras. In the 
light of this the first quarter of the third sub-stanza under refer- 
ence, which has come to have 29 matras with Priyolkar’s reading 
would be fixed in due 28 matras with the Sarvasamgraka reading 
Priyolkar’s text of the next quarter ^ 

too, infringes its due recitability on account of 
one excess matra and would attain normality if the first of the two 
recurring ’T-s is dropped, as has often to be done for restoring 
genuine texts of Sanskrit verses from inadvertently copied MSS 

and the text is fixed as Further, the fourth 

quarter of the second sub-stanza is granted by Priyolkar only 2 S 
, matras. To keep uniformity with it 5 . counterparts in the other 
two sub-stanzas, it too should have 32 matras. This would be 

possible if an additional £our-matr 4 wprd Wlf^ traced in the first 
Tanjord MS is adopted and the quarter readsi 


iXummSXm rin nf Siti 
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available evidence remains unshaken. I have already kept 
the decision open to due revision if a stronger or direct 
evidence to the contrary comes to light in the future. Even if 
some scholar were really to discover such an evidence at some 
stage and in its light the authorship of the Gangalahari-tlka 
were to be transferred to some other Raghunatha or Raghava, 
it would have absolutely no adverse effect on the mpiu 
Manohara theory of my thesis establishing RPM’s authorship 
of the three Marathi poems Damayantlsvayamvora, Gajendra- 
moksa and Ramadasavarnana. 

(iv) Finally, Priyolkar most graciously permits me and 
my likely followers to stick to the Manohara theory, if we are 
so pleased. While Priyolkar is to be thanked for this genero- 
sity of heart, it has to be remarked that one would rather like 
the Manohara theory to be disproved with a fair and logical 
consideration at his bands than to be thus arbitrarily allowed 
to continue merely for our own pleasure. For my own part, I 
would allow the Upadhye theory to continue even as an alter- 
native theory only after Priyolkar or some other scholar digs 
out some logical evidence in its favour, to the extent at least of 
proving conclusively that Raghunathabhata Upadhye was a 
poet and composed some other similar poems unchallengeably. 
In the absence of such evidence, the lot of the teachers and 
students depending solely on Priyolkar’s two editions in respect 
of historical criticism can only be pitied. 

Two Emendations 

Emendations of two earlier statements in my main thesis 
are also due here : 

(i) Parashurama Ballala Godbole’s incorporation of the 
Damayantisvayamvara in the first edition of his Navanita in 
1854 had so far been held®® to be the first press release of that 
poem. However, it is lately revealed®® that the poem had 
made its first appearance eleven years earlier in 1843 through 


52. Vide, among others, K. A. Priyalkar’s Editorial Intro- 
duction to his first edition of the Damcyantlsvayamvara, P. 2, etc. 

53. Vide, among others, A. K. Priyalkar’s Editorial Intro- 
duction to his second edition of the Damayantlsvayamvara (Bombay, 
1959), P, 6. 
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the Marathi monthly Sn-Jnanacandrodaya under theeditorship 
of Panduranga Bapu Joshi Pavaskar.®^ The monthly was 
one of the earliest ventures of Ganapat Krishnaji’s newly 
started Marathi Devanagarl Press at Bombay. 

(ii) I had stated (Pp. xxxii, Ixi) that so far no old MS of 
the GajendrWioksa had been traced by scholars and institu- 
tions. However, recently an old MS of the poem, undated, 
but about 100 years old in appearance, has made its way to 
the Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, 
Ujjain, through a rich collection of Sanskrit and Marathi 
MoS received from Dhar and ultimately connected in some 
way with Tanjore. The MS®® mostly follows the printed 
version and evidently belongs to the same source. It hardly 
carries any textual importance. 



54 A lithograph edition of Bkanatha’s Rvkmn’isvaymvara 

published from Ganapat Krishnaji’s Press under the title Ibikmni 

mmvara also appears to have been edited by this P. B. Joshi 
Pavaskar. Vide S. G. Date's Maram-Grantha-SUci, Poona, 1943, 

P, 490. 

55. The collection is at present being arranged and grouped 

properly. The MS of the will be |§|i§t^r^'J against 

its Accession hip; in dye course. 


THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

. 16—2—1960 ; : 

Influence of Indian Thought on the West. 

Prof. A. L. BASHAM, Professor of Indian History, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London University, 
and author of the book The Wonder that was Aidic, spoke at 
the K. S. R. Institute on The Influence of Indian Thought on 
the West. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar presided. Dr. V. Ragha- 
van introduced the lecturer and Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer 
thanked him for the lecture. 

15—7—1960 
Oriental Studies in U.S. 

Prof.^ Wm. Th. de BARY, Chairman, General Education 
Program in Oriental Studies, Columbia University, spoke at 
the K. S- R. Institute on Oriental Studies and their place'^ in 
American Education. Introducing him, Dr. V. Raghavan 
referred to the latest publication of the Columbia University, 
Sources of Indian Tradition, of which Prof, de Bary was 
the General Editor and of which he, Dr. Raghavan, was a 
joint author. Dr. Raghavan referred also to the contribution 
of the Columbia University in the past to the field of Sanskrit 
studies through their Indo-Iranian Series and hoped that 
advanced Sanskrit and Indological studies would develop 
further in the Columbia University. Answering some ques- 
tions, Prof, de Bary explained the General Education Program 
of the American Universities. 


4—10—1960 

The 16th Foundation Day 
The 16th ANNUAL GENERAL BODY meeting and 
the foundation day celebrations of the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute were held on 4th October 1960 at 
5-30 p.M. and 6 p.m. respectively at the Institute premises. 

At the General Body meeting, over which Sri N. Raghu- 
natha Iyer presided, the Annual Report of the work of the 
Ihstitute for the period 1959-60 was adopted and the 

Audited Statement of Accounts for the same period was 
■passed. ’ ■ ^ 

! At the 16th Foundation Day celebrations which followed, 
the Hon. K. Chan^ramaulj, Minister of Religious Endowments 
and Co-operation, Andhra Pradesh, presided and delivered the 
Foundation p^|y Address. Prof. K, K. Pillay, Professor 
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Indian History, Madras University, read a paper on 'The 
Temple as a Cultural Centre’. 

The proceedings began with the singing of prayer by 
Sangita Vidvan B. Raj am Iyer. Then Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Secretary, read messages received for the success of the func- 
tion: 

His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Sringeri sent his 
blessings. 

Dr. C. P. Raraaswami Aiyer, Vice-President of the 
Institute, wrote : 

“I am glad that Sri K. Chandramauli is presiding over the 
function and that Dr. K. K. Pillay is giving a discourse on the 
‘Temple as a Cultural Centre’. 

"The Hindu Religious Endowments Commission will, I 
hope and trust, do its utmost to revive and regenerate the 
spirit of devotional service and dedicated piety which were 
manifested in our temples and mutts and made them centres of 
spiritual instruction, elevated psychological responsiveness and 
widespread popularisation of ethical and religious ideals. The 
remoulding of the mental and moral fabric can take place 
only if authentic gurus and such centres function purposefully 
and with trained enthusiasm. 

"The Madras and Andhra Governments are setting an 
example in making a beginning in such directions but the full 
co-operation of temple and mutt functionaries, of leaders of 
religious denominations and the public at large is indispensable 
for the attainment of the desired ideal.” 

Sri K. M. Munshi, a Patron of the Institute, wrote 
sending his best wishes to the function. 

Mr. Gerhard Fisher, Consul of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, had sent a message. 

Swami Agamananda, Sri Ramakrishna Advaita Asrara, 
Kalady, wrote: ‘Tt is only in the fitness of things that an 
Institute with which I had the fortune to be associated, has 
been established to commemorate the late Kuppuswami 
Sastrigal of revered memory and that arrangements are made 
to celebrate once a year his memory. Such occasions should 
give inspiration to all of us who had the fortune to sit at his 
feet and learn something about the mysteries of Indian philo- 
sophy and thought. The life of the revered Sastrigal was one 
dedicated to the cause of learning and teaching and he is verily 
a trvie 4?s?^nd?nt of the great rishls isfoiir anoi«|jt • i 
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Prof. G. H. Bhatt of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, and 
General Editor of the New Critical Edition of the Ramaya^a, 
wrote t 

'‘The Institute has made steady progress and maintained 
the high standard of scholarship following the noblest tradi- 
tion of the late Mm. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri. If more 
financial aid from the State and the public is forthcoming, the 
Institute can widen the sphere of its activities.” 

Sri Visva Bandhu Sastri, Director, Vishveshvaranand 
Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, Panjab, sent his best 
wishes. Sri Srikantha Sastri, Principal, Rameswaram Deva- 
sthanam College, Madurai, sent his best wishes. 

Sri Aravamuda Aiyengar, Hyderabad, and Sri 
P. R. Swami Iyer, Alathui-, Life Members of the Institute, 
and Dr. A. Aiyappan, Professor of Anthropology, Utkal 
University, and Dr. K. M. George of the Sahitya Akademi, 
sent their best wishes for the success of the function. 

Sri N. Raghunatha Iyer, welcoming the Hon. Minister 
and other invitees, referred to the different lines of work in 
Sanskrit which they were doing in Madras and particularly 
their efforts to establish a Central Sanskrit organisation for 
the South at Madras. 

Sri K, Balasubrahmanya Iyer then gave an account of the 
Work of the Institute for the period 1959-60 and made an 
appeal to the Sanskrit loving public to support the work of the 
Institute. 

Dr. K. K. Pillay then read a paper on *The Temple as a 
Cultural Centre’, the full text of which will appear in the next 
volume of this Journal. 

Delivering the Foundation Day Address, the Hon. Sri 
K. Chandramauli, a Life Member of the Institute, first 
paid a tribute to Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri in 
whose name and memory the Institute had been founded, 
and the work they had been doing there. Drawing 
attention to the character of Indian culture, the speaker 
said that ancient India conceived of science as Snvlksiki 
which was a unified and harmonious body of knowledge 
and which discovered the foundations of the material universe 
in a moral order. Our research centres, he appealed, should 
not merely be places where some texts are edited from 
manuscripts, but places where research was done in R{i 
^rajm and Brahma-pielytl, ; 
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Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer proposed a vote of thanks. 

The Institute published on the occasion the Index to Vol. 

XXVII of the Journal of Oriental Research and a Report of 
the work of the Institute for the triennium 1956-59. 

13^11—1960 

Buddichist Sindies in Japan 

Rev. RIRI HAKAYAMA of Tokyo who was tourning 
Indian centres at the invitation of the Government of India 
was received by the K. S. R. Institute on 13th November I960. 

After tea, he gave a talk on Indian, particularly Buddhistic, 
studies in Japan and the characteristics of Japanese Buddhism. 

The learned guest who was Chairman of the Buddha Worship- 
pers' Association of Japan recalled his earlier visits to India, 
the holy country to Buddhists, and his association with 
Gandhi. At the end of his talk he answered questions. The 
text of his talk will appear in the next volume of this Journal. 

22—11—1960 
The Central Sanskrit Board 

Jointly with the Madras Sanskrit Academy, the Madras 
Sanskrit College and the Sanskrit Education Society, Madras, 
the K. S. R. Institute held a reception on 22-11-1960 to the 
Members of the CENTRAL SANSKRIT BOARD of the 
Union Ministry of Education which met in Madras from 21 
to 23 11-1960. 

After tea, Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer welcomed the 
Members of the Board, and Dr. V. Raghavan, himself a 
Member of the Board, introduced the other Members. 

Sri M. Patanjali Sastri, Chairman of the Board, explained 
the work of the Board and the aid the Board was trying to 
give to different lines of Sanskrit activity, — aid to Pathasal&s 
and Gurukulas, Sanskrit publications, research scholarships to 
Pandits etc. 

Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, National Professor of Indology, 
deplored that the Government was giving full patronage to the 
three D-s, Dance, Drama and Delegation, and was giving step- 
motherly treatment to Sanskrit. 

Other Members of the Board, Mm. Pt. Parameshvaranand 
Sastri, Sri J. H. Dave, Sri Ksfaetresh Chandra Chatto- 
padhyaya. Dr. Mangal Deva Sfaastri, Dr. J. B. Choudhury arid 
Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi (Secretary of the Board) spoke on fixe 
importance of Sanskrit and what should be done' by the 
Government and the peoplfe for Sanskrit itadies, ; ^ , 
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Sri V. S. Venkataraghavachari proposed a vote of thanks 
13_12_1960 
Sanskrit Grammar 

On the 13th December I960, Dr. PAUL THIEME Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Tubingen University, West Germany, gave 
a lecture on Panini and Sanskrit at the Srinivasa Sastri Hall. 
Sri M. Patanjali Sastri presided. Dr. V. Raghavan, intro- 
ducing the distinguished scholar, said that Prof. Thieme’s 
speciality was Panini and that after a few years at Yale 
University, U. S., he had now come back to his home country 
and was in the Chair vacated by Prof. Glassenap. 

Dr. Thieme said that L. Bloomfield had called Panini’s 
work as "one of the greatest monuments of human intel- 
ligence.” It would be proper to say that Panini was concerned 
exclusively with defining and analysing the procedure of Sams- 
karaor "word formation On other matters like enumeration 
of sounds Panini took for granted the knowledge of the people 
who were acquainted with the recital of the vedas and proper 
pronunciation, on which subjects there were the treatises of 
Siksa and Pratisakhya. 

Referring to the special feature of Indian grammar, 
Dr. Thieme said that while before the discovery of Sanskrit* 
European linguists dealt with languages as something written 
down in books through the ages, Indian grammar from Panini 
downwards dealt with language as something spoken. Conse- 
quently, the description of sounds in Sanskrit was not so 
vague or general as it used to be done earlier in the West, but 
precise with reference to the place of articulation in the mouth, 
sthana, karana, etc. This was one of the gifts of Panini to 
the science of linguistics in the West. In this connection, he 
mentioned that perhaps the first European to make any 
observation on the nature of Sanskrit sounds, their variety and 
richness, was the Italian, Filippo Sassetti (1588). 

Dr. Thieme next drew attention to the observations of 
Patanjali who had mentioned in two places that Bhagavan or 
Acarya Panini "who made his grammar in a most authoritative 
manner purifying himself and approaching the subject in the 
manner of a sacred ritual, has hardly said anything which was 
without any definite purpose,” Dr. Thieme traced the meaning 
of SaihskSra and Sariiskrta, as applied to this language (as it 
was spoken by the educated, viz., 5wta). Samskara, he said, 
scientifically meant functional and formative analysis of the 
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abstract elements, which built up a word as such and develo- 
ped the twin meaning of purity and refinement or beauty. In 
this connection, he quoted a verse from the Rgveda in 
■which the Vedic poet referred to the men of knowledge 
purifying words “'in the sieve of their intelligence” and a verse 
of Kalidasa in his Kumdrasambhava and Mallinatha’s comments 
thereon. 

27—1—1961 

Puspadanta’s M ahimnas^stava 

Prof. Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit and Director 
of South Asian Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 
U. S., gave on 27th January 1961, a lecture on the 
mahimnas-stava of Puspadanta. The lecture was based on 
an illustrated manuscript of the stotra discovered by the 
lecturer who showed also slides of the coloured drawings in 
the manuscript illustrating each verse of the hymn. 

Sri M. Patanjali Sastri presided and Sri K. Balasubrah- 
manya Iyer thanked the lecturer. Dr. V. Raghavan who 
introduced the lecturer at the outset referred to his continued 
interest in illustrated manuscripts and his latest publication of 
the illustrated manuscript of Saundaryedahan in the Harvard 
Oriental Series. 

5__4_1961 
Vedic Symbolism 

On 5th April 1961, Sri E. Anantacharya, Founder, 
Bharadwaja Asram, Vijayavada, gave a lecture on the 
‘Concept of Apas {waters) in the Veda’ and its significance. 
The concept, the lecturer said, was complex and had potency 
to develop into all forms of energy. The lecture is part of the 
lecturer's book, to be published, on different V edic concepts. 
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Mm. Seipada Krishn-amurthy Sastri 
(1866—1960) 

Kavi Sarvabhauma Mahamahopadliyaya Srioad 
Krishnamurthy Sastri, who passed away on Dec. 29 1960 ^ 
belonged to Rajahmundry, East Godavari Dt., Andhr’ 
Pradesh. As a versatile scholar in Sanskrit he "performed 
avadhanas in Sanskrit in Mayurabhanj and Chikati Estates 
m Onssa. In Telugu he wrote more than two hundred works 
all m poetry, his magnum opus being the Mahabharata in 
Telugu, which he completed almost single-handed. He lived 
full of years and honours, engaged in literary activities till the 
last day of his life and held the position of Poet Laureate of 
Andhra Pradesh under the Indian Republic. 


» SS.AO 


Dr. P. K, Acharya 

who passed away on 
12-2-1960 was Professor of Sanskrit at the Allahabad 
University. His lasting contribution to research lies in the 
field of ancient Indian architecture, SUpa, and his series of 
volumes on M&nasara, with illustrations and translation and 
the companion Dictionary of Architecture, are monumental 
products of his labours in this branch of study. 

V. R. 

SiREALX StTITDARACHARlAR 

(13— 1—1880 to 6— 12— 1960) 

_ The late Sirkali Sundarachariar was a lawyer by profes- 
sion but his heart was wholly in Sanskrit literature of which 
he was a walking encyclopaedia. During the last quarter of 
a century, he had slowly taken himself avsfay from the Bar at 
which at his place at girkali, he was the leader, and devoted 
imself increasingly to Sanskrit literature. In his pursuit of 
Sanskrit studies or in his exposition of Sanskrit classics, 
he was not of the accepted type of either a Professor ora 

wth^hi!"” enthralled and amazed 

of I t memory, prodigious offhand quotations 

of large portions of texts and rare and out of the way re- 

ferences and authorities and a u c , 

onVinaliHrnf * ®"“tillating flashes of wit and 

originality of interpretation. The late Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
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Parts i-iv] 

Sastriar and the Rt, Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar became 
two of his ardent admirers and none of the distinguished 
Sanskritists of Madras or those who visited Madras missed 
an opportunity to listen to him, not excepting Prof. 
M. Hiriyanna of Mysore and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Outside 
of the College and of those in the official academic field, if 
there was one who had inspired in me a flair for literary 
enjoyment of Sanskrit literature, particularly of Valmiki 
Kalidasa and the 'jAa5raz;a/a, and had opened up my imagi- 
niation in my young years, it was Sundarachariar. 

When during my last years at College, I came into touch 
with him, I found it was a resumption of older family ties; 
two of my older kinsmen, my maternal uncle and Tiruvisanal- 
lur Raghava Sastri, had read with him Kumara Sambhava 
which was his forte. The Samskrita Academy, Madras, was 
particularly fortunate in having had the largest number of 
his lectures. On the occasion of his §astyabdapurti, the 
Academy held a function in his honour and gave him a purse 
and the title Sahitl-vallabha. Besides the two epics and 
Kalidasa, one other subject which was his favourite was the 
FiVMK-.yo/w«'o-?JaJKa; his exposition of this gave this famous 
hymn a scheme and a plan in the enumeration of the Names and 
a significant setting in the Great Epic, 

He wrote in English and Tamil some parts of his 
exposition of the Ramayana and also reviewed a lot for the 
Hindu Literary Supplement but it was as a speaker that he 
shone. His style was in the characteristic Tanjore idiom, 
enlivened with subtle wit; he spoke always in Tamil. Often- 
times his lecture was like a music performance, it held the 
listener, but defied attempts to take any notes of it or report 
it to the Press; it was a never-failing inspiration. 

For the art of literary exposition that he handled in his 
unique way, he harnessed Panini and Vyakarana Sastra, of 
which he had a remarkable control. Though, comparatively 
speaking, he lectured less on religious subjects, he was a good 
student of his darsana of Visistadvaita. 

In erudition or memory or exposition, the like of Sundara- 
chariar is rare to find; one should have known Biitt^ and 
listened to him to believe that a rasika Uke him existed. It was 
remarkable bow be wbelly lived in this pf Ka,vya; it was 
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not as if he did all this only in a public lecture; the moment 
any friend, young or old, met him, at home or even on the 
road, after the exchange of the first few words, he would 
mention something from some Sanskrit classic or some concept 
in Hindu thought which had just struck him then and start off 
quoting and interpreting, interpreting and quoting. It was a 
continuation of the kavyagosthj of old, - a way of fostering 
and sustaining real roro in Sanskrit which, unfortunately, has 
gone out of vogue. 

V. R. 

J. R. Fieth 

17-6-1890 to 14-12-1960 

In the death of Professor John Rupert Firth on 14th 
December 1960, General Linguistics has lost an enthusiastic 
and influential theoritician, whose writings, though few, have 
been suggestive and stimulating. He joined the Indian 
Educational Service in 1920 and was Professor of English in 
the University of Panjab till 1928. Then he worked for some 
years in the London University with Professor Daniel Jones. 
In 1938 he joined the School of Oriental Studies and was the 
first Professor of General Linguistics there from 1944 till he 
retired in 1956. Firth’s name is associated with the theory of 
meaning as a complex of contextual relations; he stressed the 
need for linguistic analysis at a number of different levels, 
situational, collocational, syntactical, phonological and phone- 
tic. Even in the field of Phonetics he advocated a ‘poly- 
systemic’ approach. He was interested in providing a Roman 
script for Indian languages. His analysis of Tamil phonology 
(published in the Arden’s Series Tamil Grammar) is specially 
noteworthy. He also worked for some time on Marathi and 
Gujarati. I had the privilege of attending a full course of his 
lectures on General Linguistics, during 1953-54, and of 
discussing with him many a problem connected with Indian 
theories on meaning. He was an ardent admirer of the Indian 
approach to many of the linguistic problems and used to speak 
enthusiastically about thinkers like Panini and Bhartrhari and 
concepts like Akdiiksa and Sphota. Most of his important 
papers are included in the collection called Papers in Linguis- 
tics (1957). 

. , K. K. Raja 



The . passing away of Swatni Agamananda, in April 1961, 
deprived'Kaladi, the place of Sankara’s birth, of a person who 
was responsible for a great deal of awakening in that place. 
He was the founder of the Ramakrishna Asrama there, and 
was largely responsible also for the starting of the Sankara 
College on the prominent hill there. It is tragic that right in 
the midst of his preparations for a Jubilee Celebration of his 
foundation at Kaladi, he should have been taken away. May 
his soul rest in pleace ! V. R. 

Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma 

The late Dr. R. Uagaraja Sarma who passed away on 
19-4-1961 was a Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the 
Madras Educational Service and a specialist in Dvaita Vedanta 
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swami Sastriar characterised him; He was a 

if not a Consequently in the' seholar^ 

field, apart from his Thesis and some work on Dream Psv^h ^ 
logy he left hardly anything of the nature of constructive ct" 
tributions. He pre-occupied himself with reviewing all sort 
o books in the Press and became, in the public, a byword for 
pungent criticism; and this evidently prevented him from 

turning his talents into the more fruitful channels of positivt 
work. fc-Muve 

R. 

Dr. P. J. Choudhari 

Dr. Prabas Jivan Choudhari of Santiniketan who nass.d 
away on 4th May, 1961, held promise of much good work in 
Indian philosophy and psychology and it is unfortunate that he 
should have met with premature death. His brochure on 
Sanskrit Aesthetics is a useful study of the Rasa theory from 
the point of view of modern psychology. 

Dr. Sakuntala Rao Sastri " 

The late Dr. Sakuntala Rao Sastri who passed iwaxr of 
the age of 55 in New York on 5-5-1961 came originally from 
Andhra, and, without being attached to any University sh 
had, till the end of her life, been working thr^Th T -riet 

uLSinTr/ /? the promotiou of the study and 
understanding Of Indian culture and Sanskrit abroad. She 

had been m Europe. Japan and lastly in U. S. Te e sL 
passed away aft«^ some illness. In the midst of all thh 
orymsahonal activity, she kept writing and publishing books 
and studies, the Kaumudimahotsava, Women in the Sacred 
Laws ttc. There are other works prepared by her which it is 
hoped the Bharatiya Vjdya Bhavan, Bomba" which ha! 
already published some of her works, will soon bring out. 

V. R. 

Dr. Betty Heimann 

Readers of this Journal are no doubt familiar with the 
name of Dr. Betty Heimann whose articles on ‘Some Indian 

De tyflT' (Image of an Indian 

fir<ii^! ft TT (Vol. XXIII). She was 

sSskrlt^nS^?T'%jf^ -^ then Lecturer in 

Sanskrit ^nd Indtan Philosopfe^ at the School of Oriental and 
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African Studies, London University, and then, as Professor of 
S anskrit, she was in the Ceylon University for a time. Among 
her published writings are Upton Lectures at Oxford, Change 
and the Unchanging in Hindu Thought, The Birth of Terms, 
Studien sur Eigenart indischen Denkens, Indian and Western 
Philosophy — A Study in Contrasts, The Significance of Prefixes 
in Sanskrit Philosophical Terminology, Cosmic Concepts in 
Pre-Socretic Greece and Ancient India etc. Her’s was a line 
of work which went into the inner significance of Indian 
concepts embodied in Sanskrit language and the systems of 
Indian philosophy. The passing away on 19-5-1961 of this 
scholar removes from the ranks of Indologists abroad a con. 
firmed Sankaraite Vedantist and an ardent admirer of Indian 
thought. When I met her in London in 1953-54, she gave me 
part of the materials of two of the last books she had planned 
on Facets of Indian Thought, which I published in this Journal, 
and a series of graphic and pictorial representations of 
Concepts of Indian Philosophy. I hope her friends here and 
abroad will try to bring out her unpublished writings. 


V. R. 


P. K. Gode 


(1891—1961) 

The passing away of Prof. Parasurama Krishna Gode of 
Poona on 28th May, 1961, removed from the field of Indian 
studies one of the most active scholars and prolific writers. 
He was a never-failing source of information to all research 
scholars who sought his help. From 1918 to the day of his 
demise, he had been connected with the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, where, as Curator, he was in 
charge of the Mss. Collection. Apart from his study of 
manuscripts and numerous papers on authors and works, -some 
of which appeared in this Journal-, he traversed the whole field 
of Indian history and culture and wrote on most varied 
subjects of interest. Among these were also several papers on 
aspects of ancient Indian technology. The total number of 
papers published by him is 475, running to about 3,500 pages; 
these have been collected together and six volumes of Jthese 
collected papers of Gode have appeared and it is hoped that 
the remaining yolumesjvjll ttlso.bf S 9 on,fdbii§I?ie<|; 
indispei|sabile as research scholars. 
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Besides writing these papers, Prof. Code was editorially 
connected with some research journals like the Review of 
Philosophy and Religion and the New Indian Antiquary. He 
wrote numerous reviews and was responsible for the publi- 
cation of commemoration volumes for many research scholars. 

He had received recognition from learned societies and 
organisations in India and also abroad, and recently, a com- 
memoration volume was also presented to him by his scholarly 
friends and admirers. 

A genial person, Prof. Code was also strict and correct 
in his own doings and held up a high ideal of devotion to 
and standard of work. 

V. R. 

Mm. KTarayana Sastri Khiste 

Traditional Sanskrit learning of Banaras sustained 
irreparable loss in the demise in May 1961 of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Narayana Sastri Khiste, who, throughout his long 
official career, was connected with the Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Banaras, first as Professor and later as its Principal. Hailing 
from a family of learned Pandits, Mm. Khiste was proficient 
especially in Sahitya and Dharmasastra, and in recognition of 
his erudition was awarded the titles Sahitya Vacaspati and 
Kavikulaguru. He was a close collaborator of Pt. Kali 
Prasad Sastri in the publication of the two Sanskrit periodi- 
cals, .(dmara&Acroti (Banaras) and Samskrtaw (Ayodbya). 
Throughout his life Mm. Khiste was engaged in literary activi- 
ties. Of his original writings may be mentioned the Vidvat- 
carita-pahcaka, ab\ogrwgh.y of five famous Mahamhopadhyayas 
of Banaras, Alahkararasamanjari and Chandahkaumudi. He 
has also written commentaries on several works in poetry, 
drama and rhetoric, besides editing a good number of Sanskrit 
classics published from Banaras* 

K* V. Sarma 

Prof* Johannes Nobel 

Prof. Johannes Nobel who passed away on 22-10-1960 
at the age of 74 began his academic career as an Alahkdrika, 
his Doctoral Thesis being on some selected alahkdras. 
He, however, took to Buddhism later. Prof. Nobel 
was a systematic worker who put in on an average 
fourteen hours of work a day. Once when asked by a friend, 
where was time for them to ‘live'l’, Mrs. Nobel replied, ^ 
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'‘My husband ‘lives’ when he works.” With all his knowledge 
and experience, Prof. Nobel was very shy to come to limelight 
and was reluctant even to lecture before a public body. His 
genuine love for Sanskrit and Indian culture was a source of 
inspiration to all those who came into contact with him. The 
following are some of his published writings: Alteren geschi- 
chte des Alankara $fsira (1915), Foundations of Indian 
Poetry (Being a survey of the origin and development of the 
theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period ) (1925), 
the Suvarnaprabhasottama Sutra: Vol. I, Edition from the 
Tibetan Translation (1944), and Vol. II, Tibetan-Dutch- 
Sanskrit Vocabulary (1950), and Central Asia; The Connec- 
ting link between East and West and other TCectures (1952). 
As a successor to Prof. Geldner in the Philipps University 
at Marburg, Prof. Nobel was responsible for revising the 
former's German translation of the Rgveda (Harvard Orien- 
tal Series, 4 vols., 195,6) and for compiling the last of the 
four volumes containing the Index and Appendix. 

E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma 
Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
(1880-1960) 

The late Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar was a doyen 
of Indian historical studies, one who traversed wide fields and 
made outstanding contributions to other allied fields, ancient 
Indian sociology and religious and civil law. 

Eighty years old at the time of his demise, the late Pro- 
fessor, with his forceful personality and organising capacity, 
had been responsible for many activities in the educational, 
Indological and Sanskrit fields, in the various capacities in 
which he had served during his long and distinguished career 
as Professor of History and Economics, Principal and Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Trivandrum, Founder-Director of 
the Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, and lastly 
Principal, Central College, Banaras Hindu University. He had 
received honours from many learned societies like the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, and the Asiastic Society, Bombay, and his 
friends and admirers presented him a Comtnemoration Volume 
in 1940. He took active interest in the All-India Qriental 
Conference and was primarily responsible for its Tirupati and 
Banaras"Sessidii?. ' ' In' his ' later years he'.Was thieS^' ehgfo^'sfed ^ ^ 
in the exposition of Dharmasastra and in this field he gave- 
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lectures in Lucknow and Baroda. On Raja Dharnia he 
lectured under the Krishnaswami Rao Endowment in the 
Madras University. He had a prodigious memory and was a 
gifted speaker. In life he was a strict orthodox Srivaishnava. 
ut his big private Library, we 'record with gratefulness, the 
? . p a considerable number o~f Sanskritic books by his son 
5ri R. Fadmanabha Iyengar, to the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute. 0 


The following are his main works: Historical 
Development of Vaisnavism in South India (Madras, 
lyoi), A History of Pre-Mussalman (Long, 

mans, 1909), Some Aspects of Ancient Indian PoUW (Madras, 
1914), Aspects of Ancient Indian Economic Thought (Banaras, 

Hecent Trends of Public Finance (Madras, 
19d6), Rajadharma (Adyar, 1940), Political Ideals of the 
ast and the West (Ernakulam, 1939), Edition oi History of 
e angtr by Francis Gladwin with Introduction Notes 
(Madras, 1930), Report of the Travancore University Com- 
mittee, (Trivandrum 1926), of Varadaraja 

(Adyar, 1942), Brhaspati Smrti (Baroda* 1941)/ Krtyahal- 
pataru (Baroda, 1941 S.),lndian Cameralism (Adyar, 1949), 
jpec s of the Social and Political System of ManusmHi 
( ucknow, 1949) wcid. Sonte aspects of the Hindu view of 
tfe according to Dharmasastra, {Baroda, 1952). 

/ V. R. 

P . C, Divanji 
(1885-1961) 

« Prahlad C. Divanji will be familiars the 

readersof the /oMriia/ Oriental Research to which he had 
ma e contributions. His passing away on 8-7-1961 removes a 
we - no wn scholar in Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy- He was 

J^^^'^ary of the Bombay Government. But 
andLAlUnH-^'^n'-^^®^ Philosophy Congress 

Oriental Conference. As an Advaitin he 
other mi ^ Sarasvati’s Siddhantabindu some 

yafnavalhZ "oL^ofWs^- tbeYoga- 

Verborum to productions is an Indes 

with whkh hf J 

he was associated was the critical edition of 

by OrU«ui In^C.XrT^ 

/..I 'V : , V. R. ■ 
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Prof. K. C. Chatteejee 

We are sorry to record the death in November, 1961, of 
Prof. Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, whom most Sanskritists 
knew well as the editor of the Sanskrit periodical from 
Calcutta called Manjusa in which he made a variety of contri- 
butions. His chief field of study was Vyakarana and he con- 
tributed in English one volume on t)xQ Technical Terms of 
Sanskrit Grammar. 

V. R. 

Elangadu Ranganathachariar 

Pt. Elangadu Ranganathachariar who passed away on 
3-7-1961 was a prominent Visistadvaita scholar of Kanchi- 
puram. The Pandit was 83 at the time of his demise. 

His Holiness Rangaramanuja Maha Desikar 

Popularly known as Sri Kozhiyalam Svami, His Holiness 
Rangaramanuja Mahadesikar who passed away on 3-12-1961 
was a great exponent of Visistadvaita and an erudite scholar 
in Sanskrit. He became a Sannyasin at a young age and had 
a large number of disciples. 


K. V. Sarma 
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Fresh Light on Kalidasa’s Meghaduta By; 

Varaan Krishna Paranjpe. Sansodhan Mandal, 

. 236 Budhwar Peth, Paranjpe Road, Poona-2. 

Rs. 12.50 or Sh. 19. 

This most readable book by Sri V. K. Paranjpe is mainly 
taken up with the identification of Ramagiri mentioned fay 
Kalidasa in the Meghaduta. Besides doing full justice to the 
discussion of this problem from various aspects, literary, 
archaeological, etc., the author has also offered his views on 
the original home of Kalidasa, his date, life and times. Lastly 
the influence which Valmiki’s Ramayana had on this great poet 
is also discussed in this book. It contains nine chapters and is 
written in simple and chaste language. The arguments presen- 
ted therein have been explained in all detail. 

; While it may be considered rather ambitious to draw 
positive conclusions about the identification of places mention- 
ed in literary poems generally, the Meghaduta is a type of 
composition, which, as everybody would admit, shows that its 
author, the immortal Kalidasa, had also a fund of geographical 
knowledge. This is more than substantiated by his mention of 
a number of important cultural as well as other spots hallowed 
by their association with epic and classical heroes. One such 
place mentioned by Kalidasa, the identification of which is 
discussed at length in the present book, is Ramagiri, which is 
referred to in the poem Meghaduta as the site of hermitages, 
osramas par excellence, y/here the forlorn Yaksa of the poem 
was spending his days of separation from his beloved. 
Dr. V. V. Mirashi had adduced a number of arguments in 
support of the identification of this Ramagiri mentioned by 
Kalidasa with Ramtek near Nagpur (Studies in Indology, 
Vol. I, 1960, pp. 12-20). The present author, Sri Paranjpe, 
takes it to be Ramgadh Hills in the Surguja State and 
marshals some important evidence in support of his identifi- 
cation. On an impartial assessment of the arguments both in 
favour of its identification with Ramtek and with Ramgadh 
hills, it appears to the present reviewer that there is every 
justification in identifying the Ramagiri asramas with a 
number of rpck-Qut cave dwellings in the Ramgadh hills in 
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Surguja State. Two arguments mentioned by Paranjpe are 
very convincing indeed. One is the importance he gives to the 
textual description that the slopes of the lofty mountain, where 
the asramas were situated, were marked on the lower reaches 
(^mekhala) by the footprints of Rama. Even to this date, 
there are these footprints which are actually on the slopes of 
the hill at the entrance to the group of caves known as 
Sitabengra. At Ramtek the Padukas of Rama are stated to 
be in regular worship and these are sought to be equated with 
the Raghiipati-padas of Ramagiri. But there is greater 
appropriateness in applying the description as given in the 
verse to the footprints on the slopes of the Ramgadh hill at the 
entrance to the Sitabengra cave than to iht Padukas at Ramtek 
since the word used by Kalidasa is ankita (lit: carved or 
impressed) and not set up like padukas. Those on the 
Sitabengra cave are actually impressed depressions of the feet 
as one would leave on sand. The second piece of evidence 
which, in the opinion of the reviewer, would substantiate the 
identification of Ramgadh hill with Ramagiri Asrama of 
Kalidasa is that in verse 2, Kalidasa states that the Ramagiri 
mountain presented the appearance of an elephant hxvapra- 
krtda (that is to say, the sport of digging an earthen mound 
by its tusks raising a cloud of dust), when a cloud became 
closely attached to it. The verse has been generally inter- 
preted comparing the cloud with the elephant and as its being 
in contact with the mountain which was the mound of earth. 
But, in fact, on a closer examination of the verse, what is 
suggested pertains to the entire picture that emanated out of 
the contact of the cloud with the mountain and its total resem- 
blance to that of an elephant digging the mound of earth. 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose that the mountain itself 
looked like an elephant and the contact of the cloud gave it the 
resemblance to the dust arising from the digging of the 
mound of earth by the elephant. Now, from a distance, the 
hill of Ramgadh appears very much like an elephant to any 
casual onlooker. 

The other argument of Sri Paranjpe in regard to 
the identification of Amrakuta with Amarkantak and 
its geographical position in relation to the Ramgadh hills 
and to the route taken by the cloud messenger are convincing 
except in the excessive stress laid on the word “udanmukha” 
which, to the author means, only ‘face Turned upwards’ and 
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not ‘northwards’. However, this under-emphasis on its 
interpretation does not detract the soundness of his other 
arguments. He establishes the route of the cloud messenger as 
having passed via Amarkantak, Vidisa, Ujjayini etc 
Dr. Mirashi’s suggestion of Amarvada hill as the Amarkantak 
mountains is hardly possible. It is entirely inappropriate 
when considered in the context of the flowing (of the affluents'! 
of the River Harmada lower down the cliffs of the Vindhvas 
whmh so well answers to the Amarkantak {i.e. Amrakuta) 


In the Jogimara cave adjacent to the Sitabengra cave 
are paintings which have been assigned to the 1st or 2nd 
century before the Christian era. Kalidasa’s reference to the 
as a peculiar feature of the Ramagiri Asramas 
seems to point to the existence of some paintings at the place 
which, it is interesting to note, is substantiated by the actual 
existence of early paintings referred to above. 


The reviewer had the unique opportunity of visiting the 
Ramgadh hill and studying the hill and the rock-cut 
dwellings on the slopes of the hill as well as the inscription! 
of early 2nd century B. C. in these cave dwellings. In view 
of the very appearance of the hill like that of an elephant 
the existence of the footprints which, though on rock 
nevertheless look very much like impressions on sand and 
adored as those of Sri Rama in the Sitabengra cave, the subject 
matter of the inscriptions engraved in the caves which has a 
background of romance, merriment and poetry (see Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1903-04 
pp. 123-1 il), the caves themselves being bereft of images 
or objects of worship except the footprints, the spaciousness of 
the caves themselves,— all seem to indicate that these Asrama- 
hke rock-cut cave dwellings must have been the retreat of 
distmpished personages, the dwelling place of royalty in 
seclusion. All these features of the hill and the cave-dwel- 
lings seem to have not only provided'the theme for Kalidasa 
to write his Meghaduta but also to locate the abode of the 
love-sick and forlorn Yaksa at this place. 

Sri Paranjpe’s book is also taken up with the possible 
identifi:ation of Ramgadh hills not only with Ramagiri men- 
tioned by Kalidasa but also with Citrakuta of the Ramayam 
fame (Chapter IV), The author’s taking up this questi^ 
equating I^amagiri witi^ q|tfakuta emanatfd mainly 
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account of the statements made by the early Sanskrit Com- 
mentators of the Meghaduta, like Vallabhadeva and Mallinatha, 
who identified Ramagiri mentioned by Kalidasa with Citrakuta 
of the Ramayana fame- But this supposition becomes 
untenable since Ramagiri, i.e., the present Ramgadh hill, 
does not answer to the bearings given of Citrakuta in the 
Rmayana as lying not far south from the River Yamuna at 
its confluence with the Ganga at Allahabad. There are quite 
a number of places in the Deccan and South India which are 
also called Citrakuta and equally hallowed by the memories 
of Sri Rama. One such is Citrakuta in Bastar State, which 
can hardly be the one referred to in the Ramayana, 
Sri Paranjpe’s attempt to identify Ramgadh hill with the 
Citrakuta mentioned by Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa, which 
again he assumes to be different from the Citrakuta of 
Ramayana, appears to be far-fetched, relying, as he does, 
mainly on geographical features which are of general 
ascription and are usually conventional statements made by 
poets. 

The maps and illustrations given in the book are interes- 
ting and instructive. Apart from its usefulness in drawing 
the attention of scholars to the geographical information 
available in the Meghaduta, the book of Sri Paranjpe is 
otherwise too highly informative. 

M. Venkataramayya 

The History of Orissa by Dr. Harekrushna 

Mahtab. Prajatantra Prachar Samiti, Cuttack, 

(2 Volumes) 1960. Pp. 538, Rs, 20/-. , 

This comprehensive account of the history of Orissa by 
Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab is largely based on three lectures 
originally delivered by him in the Lucknow University under 
the R. K. Mookherji Lectureship Endowment. The author 
has done indeed a unique service tothe cause of Orissan 
history both by throwing fresh light on certain obscure points 
and by bringing it upto date- An attempt at the unitary treat- 
ment of the history of the presfflit state of Orissa, ,^hjch 
originally comprised three distiiict regions of Udra or ^p4fa, 
Uikal and Kalinga, has* tts.own 

The first volume starts with a 

origm*' »slocy mi . 
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gives a detailed and clear picture of the several royal dynasties 
that played a large part in its history such as the Nandas, 
Mauryas, Kushanas, Satavahanas, Guptas, Gangas, Ghalukyas 
etc. He indirectly accepts with approval the view expressed 
by Panigrahi that the Nandaraja mentioned in the Hathi- 
gumplia inscription of Kharavela was Asoka himself and 
that he excavated the canal in Kalinga. If this is accepted we 
have to revise the current views about Kharavela’s date* 
The author shows how the Kadarabas, Rastrakutas, Cholas 
and the Vijayanagar rulers have played a conspicuous part 
in Orissan history by turns. Dr. Mahtab’s treatment of the 
indigenous dynasties of Sailodbava, Bhaumakara, Surya- 
vamsi, Gajapati and Khurda Raj is full and comprehen- 
sive. 

Pephaps the three most interesting aspects of the 
work are the learned discussions on the impact of 
the intermingling of various races in Orissa on her life and 
culture, the special section on the colonial expansion of Orissa 
and the exhaustive account of Orissan art under various phases 
in her history. On the basis of his study of original sources 
the author proves as untenable the usual belief that the Paik 
Rebellion was inspired and instigated by the Maratha popula- 
tion of Orissa. The appendices at the end contain interesting 
information, and the one on the cult of Jagannatha is parti- 
cularly valuable. To this highly controversial and complicated 
problem Dr, Mahtab has done full justice in a comprehensive 
and synthetic manner. The author has also stressed the influ- 
ence of different religions on the evolution of the complex cult 
of Jagannatha. 

It has been claimed in the beginning of the first volume that 
the economic condition of the people is adequately dealt with 
but no systematic account is given except for two short 
accounts of the revenue policy and famines under the British 
running to less than six pages in a work of nearly 540 pages. 
The author’s imagery that Kharavela’s army was proportionate 
to that of Alexander and Samudragupta is fanciful. There 
are numerous words misprinted but are not noticed even in the 
errata. In the errata itself one finds many errors. In most 
of the genealogical tables given one notices the absence of any 
indication of the ‘reign periods nf the kings. 

T. V. Mahalingam , 
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Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengal 
(Down to a. d. 1538) By Abdul Karim. Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan Publications No. 6, Dacca, 1960. 

Pp. 210, Plates X. Price Rs. 7I-. 

The author of this work claims in the Preface that “this 
work is an attempt to compile the results of the contributions of 
earlier numismatists and make them readily available to scho- 
lars”. He therefore catalogues the coins so far published, 
analyses critically the views of various scholars on them, re- 
examines the plates and summarises the results thereof. He 
records also some unpublished coins in the Dacca Museum 
Cabinet, the Varendra Research Museum Cabinet and a few in 
the collections of private individuals. One may hope that these 
unpublished coins recorded here for the first time will help 
scholars to revise if necessary certain earlier views and throw 
further light on the history of medieval Bengal. 


The book is in two parts, the first part dealing with an 
analysis of coins like the regal titles, Khilafat titles, mint- 
names, dates, classification and references, and the second part 
with the study of coins in which such important points like the 
chronology of the Bengal Sultans, important mint-towns, 
Khilafat titles, geographical places etc., are adequately dealt 
with. The bibliography at the end is exhaustive. 

T. V. Mahalingam 


Indian Seals (Problems and Prospects) 
Edited By K. D. Bhargava. The National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, 1960. 


In this monograph the seals of ancient India are classified 
on a dynastic basis, the distinct features of each of them being 
clearly indicated. While most of the ancient seals are noted 
for the representation of animal figures in their devices, the 
Mughal seals are excellent specimens of developed art so far 
as the execution of legends and floral designs is concerned. 
The chief characteristic of the Mughal seals is the indication 
of the date, which is not found in most of the seals of ancient 
India., . ' < ■ ^ ^ 'i';' ' ' 

The account is yery general, ^nd^w^^t ,one^gets,.iA./9^3^ 
bird’s-eye view of the different Indian seals from the days of 
the Indus Valley Culture to the period of the East India 
Company. The seals Vf Kan tideyii ihd jRa jmdra Chola are 
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illustrated and their features briefly referred to. The seals of 
the Sultans of Delhi, the Mughals, the Marathas and the East 
India Company have received only brief treatment. The work 
ends with a study of sigillography. 

T. V. Mahalingam 

A Guide to the Kannada Research Institute 
Museum A. M. By Annigeri, Kannada Research 
Institute, Dharwar, 1958. Pp. 60, plus xii plus Plates 
xxi. Price 50 Np. 

Apart from the large and well-known museums in India, 
there are a number of well-organised smaller museums in 
various places throughout the country. The Kannada 
Research Institute at Dharwar, started by the Bombay State 
twenty years ago to cater to the historical and antiquarian 
needs of the larger Bombay-Karnataka area, has collected 
several archaeological and artistic objects that are stored in a 
museum to which the present monograph serves as a guide. 
Starting with an account of the prehistoric and historic 
antiquities it proceeds to describe the stone and metal images 
stored in the museum. Accounts of the palaeographic, art 
and numismatic galleries are succinct though short. This 
little monograph illustrated by twentyone selected plates and 
furnishing details regarding the objects exhibited gives us an 
idea of the richness and variety of the objects accumulated, 
besides serving the intended purpose of being a useful guide. 

T. V. Mahalingam 

Two Thousand years of Tamil Literature, an 
Anthology with Studies and Translations. 

By J. M. Somasundaram Pillai, b.a., e.l. Annamalai 
University, 1959. Rs. 9-25 nP. 

This is one of the most useful publications relating to 
Tamil literature that have recently come out. For a critical 
and historical study of Tamil literature and progress of Tamil 
research the prime requisite is the making available to 
scholars, not conversant with Tamil, translations of the entire 
early Sangam literature and of the most important . later 
classics. The analogy of the Sacred Books of the East and 
the translations of early Sanskrit and Pali literatures may be 
cited to show how they have helped the growth of research in 
those toguages. 1 am glhd to find in the Foreword to this 
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volume Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram Pillai, the doyen of 
Tamil studies today, saying “The translation of all Tamil 
works is an urgent necessity. ..There is not available for the 
foreigner any good history of Tamil literature...” It is hoped 
that his words would induce individuals as well as institutions 
to pay immediate attention to these desiderata in Tamil 
research. 


Sri J. M. Somasundaram Pillai is to be congratulated for 
having thought of this necessity and contributed this volume 
which is bound to serve some part of the above-mentioned 
need. The compiler has brought together in this volume of 
378 pages translations by diverse hands of select portions of 
Tamil literature which had already appeared in several periodi- 
cals or in separate publications. The selections cover texts 
from the early Sangara collections to the writings of recent 
Tamil Saints: Pura-nanUru, Pattu-p-faUu, Kalittohai, 
Aihkuru-nuru, SilappadiMram, Manimekhalai, Rural, 
NaladiySr, Atticcadi, Konrai-vendan, Nalvali, MUdurai, 
Ataneiriccdram, VerriveJka^, Nanneri, NiHnerivilaMam, 
Kapilar-ahaval, gleanings from the psalms of Nayanmars and 
Alvars, and the later saints; and among the translators are 
Rev. G. U. Pope, V. Kanakasabai Pillai, P. Sundaram Pillai, 
J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, K. Kodandapani Pillai, Ellis, Prof. 
T. B. Krishnaswami and the Editor himself. 

From the point of view of research, it is the former part 
comprising pp. 1-214 and covering the more ancient phases 
that is most interesting. On p. 22, the description of the 
lute in lines 2, 3 of selection 70, is of the Kacchapi Vina. The 
references to seeing the Arundhati star (p. 32), to the impec- 
cable Brahman (p. 33), to Mt. Meru and the abode of Devas 
(p. 44) show how even from these selections one could see the 
blend of the twin-streams of Indian culture in the earliest 
stratum of Tamil literature. The MuUaippattu describing the 
port-town of Kaverippumpattinara (pp. 86-92) is not only 
graphic but rich in details throwing historical, literary and 
cultural side-lights ; the mention of elephant-mahouts speaking 
‘northern language’, to Brahman Tridandi Sannyasins and to 


Yavanas and Mlecchas are noteworthy. Equally 
are the allusions in Nedu-naU'v&dai (5pp. 33-110) 
King’s celebration of RajasUya, to the Pandya v 
MAhabhdrata done into Tamil;: td'tte represent^tk 
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Lakpni, on the door-lintel, to lamps of workmanship, 

and to Rohinl and the Zodiac; allusions in the Kurinji-p-pattu 
of Kapilar to the Aryan king, to the Gandharva form of 
marriage and to Brahmans performing Sandhy&vandana; and 
the references to scholars raising banners to challenge other 
scholars for debate and to the four Vedas and yajna dhuti. 
The picture of Puhar depicted here is most instructive and 
inspiring: 'Life in Puhar is all calm and cool. Hatred is not 
nurtured and fellowship increases... Gods are worshipped and 
yagas are perforraed...Infinite love and grace reign undiminish- 
ed.” “ As old kinsmen, settled in different parts of the country 
assemble together in one place on festive occasions, people 
from different parts of the world speaking different languages 
crowd together, mix and move amicably with the numerous 
groups and live perfectly happy at Puhar.” 

We are told in the Compiler’s Preface that a large volume 
of the nature of the present anthology is under preparation; 
all scholars will be looking forward to its publication. When 
it is produced, we would like the following points to be borne in 
mind by the compiler: (1) Printing must be better; (2) 
Diacritical marks should be strictly followed; (3) Text and 
translation should appear side by side on the left and right 
hand pages and lines of both should be numbered; and (4) a 
glossary of Tamil words in the texts translated should be 
given. 

It would also be useful if a complete bibliography of 
whole texts or portions of texts of Tamil literature, available 
already in Tamil translations as separate books or in the 
pages of periodicals is compiled. 

V. Raghavan 

The Kautiliya Asthasastra. Pt. I : A Criti- 
cal Edition with a Glossary. By R. P. Kangle. 

University of Bombay Studies, Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Pali, No. 1. 1960. Pp. 2, 4, 8, .263, 80, 2. Rs. 10/-. 

The first number of the new Series of Sanskrit, Prakrit 
And Pali works started by the University of Bombay is the 
drthasdsira of Kautalya which, as Prof. Meyer says, “is not a 
book but a library of ancient India.” The publication under 
review is the first part of the work containing a critical text 
and a glossary. The editor has been engaged in this work for 
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the past two decades collecting manuscript materials, some of 
which were not available to the previous editors, and the text 
now given is based on these new materials as also on the earlier 
editions, which the editor describes in his Introduction. Com- 
menting on the manuscripts, the editor says that all Malayalam 
Mss. seem to be copies made from a single Malayalam manus- 
cript and that this was originally copied from a Devanagari 
manuscript, a statement which this reviewer feels to be too 
sweeping. 

The Malayalam commentary (referred to as Cb.), of 
which nearly three-fourths of its extent is available, is 
of great value in reconstructing the text of the Arthasastra and 
in understanding the meanings of the technical terms bristling 
in the work. It follows the ancient Sanskrit commentary 
Pratipadapancikd of Bhattasvamin and also draws from other 
sources, and may therefore be considered to be as good as its 
originals. The Trivandrum editor was greatly indebted to 
this commentary but he did not assimilate it fully and it has to 
be said that the present editor too has not made the best use of 


Prof. Kangle has undertaken the work in a spirit of 
devotion and has tried to improve upon the Trivandrum text 
in various details, but the Arthasastra is so terse and abstruse 
a text that, as Ganapati Sastri says, “even a talented 
Pandit cannot hope to understand it easily”. This being the 
case there is no gainsaying the fact that a good deal of 
scholarly work should be done before the text can be said to 
to have approached its original form. And even of this 
edition it has to be said that it admits of improvement in a 
large number of places. A few examples will make this clear. 

1. The word 'par am’ in paramasamvaisaranuvrita 
(2. 6. IS) should be ‘parut’. The commentary Jayamangald 
(referred to as Cj in the edition) reads; parutsamvatsard- 
nuvrttam pUrvasmin samvatsars yan na vyayitam, which means 
that which has not been expended in the previous year. It 
appears that the editor has not paid as much attention to this 
commentary as it deserves, which is shown also by other 
instances noticed below. 

2. The term ‘r&javrtti’ occurs as a variant in the foot- 
notes on pages 3 and 4; this may be taken into the body of the 
text. The Cj takes the expression as forming the first siiira of 
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the second chapter of the first adhikarana and explains in 
detail its special significance in the several contexts where it 
may be>applied. ^ 

3. ‘aniisala’ (2.4.6) may be changed to ‘annsala’. Cj. 

explains the pr&karasamipesu desesu, ‘in sites near the 

4. ‘tatkultnopasamsuh^ (1. 1. 43) should be changed as 
‘tmiilino va aiamsuh’. It is explained in Cj as tatkulino 
va aSamsuh - tatkullnah kadaham raja syam iti svayam ca 
dSamsanasUah san nityasankitah’. 

5. ‘anasvadyatva’ (5. 3. 4. footnote) is a better reading 

t\is.n ‘anaspadyatva’ which makes no sense. Kautalya says 
that it is not possible for a government servant to avoid tastino- 
a little of the King’s revenue; c/. ^ 

arthas tathd hy arthacarsna rajfiah 

svalpo ‘py anasv'adayitum na sakyam || (2. 9. 32) 

Hence in the passage under question he prescribes a rate of 
salary which would keep them away from temptation, 

6. 'sndn&rtha* {AyZ. 16) shoMldht *sthandnyatva'. The 
reading is supported by C5. Compare also sihSnSnyatva in 
4* 9. 23. 

7. 'bhujapatra’ (2. 12. 16) should be ‘bhurjapatra' as Cj 
has it. 


8, ‘caraka (2. 13. 33) should be ‘^ara^a’ which means a 

gem, sarabo ‘stri manau' (Kesavasvamin’s Nanartharnava- 
sanksepa) and not ‘a servant’ as Ganapati Sastri understands it 
and the present editor takes it. (C/. also 4. 1. SO). 

9. ‘<^ngusthasandamsa> (2.23.15) pmching by 

means of the thumb and the forefinger; the editor follows 
here also, the wrong interpretation given by Ganapati Sastri as 
a pinch by the thumb and the ‘middle finger'. 

10 'vaiyavrtya? (2. 5. 18) may be vazd vaiyaprtya, 
tj. explains it as vy&prtasya karma vaiyaprtyam. 

1 ]■ (‘a title of 

law ) Cf. vivadapadambandha, the title of the chapter and 

vyavaharapadasamhitam iYajna, 11 . 5) which VisVarfipa 
p^S)^ wfi-M/'aMCffoya’ {TSS 7A, 
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12. ‘rajapuiran (1. 17.4) should be ‘raja putran’ as is 
found in Cj. 

The numerous readings in the footnotes have not been 
incorporated in the Glossary ; inclusion of these would have 
made the Glossary full and more useful. 

The numbering of the sutras adopted in the edition makes 
reference to passages very easy and the printing and get up 
leave nothing to be desired. Thanks of students of Sanskrit 
literature, especially those of Kautaliya studies, are due to 
Prof. Kangle and to the Bombay University for bringing out 
this edition of the Arthasastra. The two further volumes 
announced comprising a translation of the work and studies on 
it will be eagerly awaited by scholars. 

G. Harihara Sastri 

The Ramayana of Valmiki. Translated by 
Hari Prasad Sastri, Vol. III. Shanti Sadan, 22 
Chepstow Villas, London, W. 11. 1959. 30 Shillings. 

When reviewing Vol. II of this Translation in the last 
volume of this Journal, an account Was given of the author^ 
this institution and the circumstances which made this publica* 
tion possible. Vol. Ill under notice now completes the work, 
comprising as it does the Yuddha and Uttara Kandas. The 
translation is, as in the previous volumes, elegant and the 
members of the Shanti Sadan must be congratulated on their 
efforts to print and publish this translation after the author's 
demise. In the end, there is a useful glossary of proper names 
in subject-wise classification. 

V. R. 

El Tarkasamgraha de Annambhatta. Texte 
Sanscrite con Introduccion, Traduccion y 
Notes. By Nicolas Altuchow. Universided dela 
Montevideo. 1959, Pp. 44. 

This book is a pointer to the interest in Sanskritic studies 
evinced in recent years in South American universities. Publi- 
shed by the University of the Republic of Uruguay, this book 
contains an edition of the popular Nyaya-Vaisesika manual of 
Annambhatta, the Tarkasangraha, with a rendering into the 
language of Uruguay*. iBhe trsmsk^^ by Prof. 

St. Stasiak, Professo^'(>L,Ind<||pgy,»;Universifty of Lwow, and 
by Prof, E. Cos^rfu.,jEwad,p|;fh^^^h of Lii^uistics, Univer* 
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sity of Montevideo, has been provided with copious foot-notes 
explaining the Indian philosophical conceptions to the Western 
reader. The book is also provided with a Glossory of technical 
terms. 

K. V. Sarma 

The Heritage OF the Last Abahat or Lord 
Mahavira: The Message of Jainism. By Dr. Char- 
lotte Krause. Adaptation by Balchandra M. Parikh. 

Pub. Sri Chimanlal Kothari, 191, Subhas Chandra 
Bose Road, Madras-1. 1960. Pp. viii, 39. I plate. 

The book reviewed here is an adaptation in non-technical 
language of a learned lecture by Dr. Charlotte Krause on 
Jainism as a practical religion. The authoress, a German by 
birth, living in India, has adopted that religion. Without 
entering into a discussion of Jain mythology or an elucidation 
of Jain philosophy, Dr. Krause brings out the basic tenets and 
appeal of the Jain religion ; she describes the Jain view of the 
law of Karma, the Pratydkhyana vows, the four stipulations on 
social conduct (Maitrl, Pranioda, Karunya and Madhyasthya), 
the doctrine of continence and the concept of Tapas , — all of 
which lead to harmonious life and spiritual perfection. 

The way Sri Balchandra Pathak has presented the original 
in simple languge and the religious zeal with which Sri 
Chimanlal Kothari has brought out this publication for free 
distribution deserve the praise of the scholars and the public. 

K. V. Sarma 

Manikana — A Navya-nyaya Manual. Edited 
with English Translation and Notes by Dr. E. 

R. Sreekrishna Sarma. xliii, 149 pages. The Adyar 
Library Series, Vol. 88. The Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, Adyar, Madras 20. 

The Manikana edited here with a Translation is a brief 
exposition of the well-known Navya-nyaya classic, the Tattva- 
cint&mani of Gange§opadhyaya and the commentaries on it, 
and presents the subject in a simpler language. The Manisara 
of Gopinathaand thesManikana under review can be taken to 
represent the results of such attempts at simplification. 

Unfortunately, the name of the author of the Manikana is 
not known. The work is said to have been written for a 
Gopala according to the tiiafigalasloka in the Manikana' and fof 
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Gopalasimha according to the stanza at its end, but nothing is 
known about the identity of this Gopala. The work can be 
taken to have been written in the 17th century on the strength 
of a reference it contains to the view of Raghunathasiromapi 
who lived in the 16th century. 

In extent, the Manikana is, according to its name, a 
particle, as it were, when compared with the huge Tattva- 
cintamani. The topics dealt with in the Tattvacintamani are 
herein set forth and discussed briefly and with eifective 
simplicity. 

The Editor’s Introduction is informative and helpful for 
a student of Nyaya. 

The learned Editor has also added to the text a free and 
lucid English Translation which is faithful to the original. The 
passages in the original under the subsections Pramanyavada 
and Vyafti (Pp. 4, 6, 8 & 10; 30, 32 & 34) with their tran^ 
lation illustrate this. The notes which the editor has added 
are also very helpful for understanding the text. Wherever 
alternative definitions or views are stdted in the text, convin- 
cing explanations are given in the notes in support of them, 
e.g., Pp. 90.9; 98.59; 109.6. 

The date of Gangesopadhyaya is to be fixed in the 14th 
century and not in the 13th century (Introduction, xv) or in 
the 12th century (Notes, P. 91.18). Taranimi^ra, not Prthvi- 
dhara, is the author of the Ratnakosa. (Vide 76-77, 
'‘History of the Navya-nyaya in Mithila” by Dineshchandra 
Bhattacharya. ) ‘ 

The value of this edition is made greater by the valuable 
Foreword from the pen of H. H. i^amavarma of Cochin, 
the Prince among the Nyaya scholars of today. The get- 
up and printing are excellent. The Adyar Library is to be 
thanked by the scholarly world for; its editions of rare 
Sanskrit texts such as the one und.er review. . 

. -i./ t ■ .TtV. Vaeadacbari 

Gadb5roi.OGiGJ£ii Tabless Jantri, -P ub. 
Kannada HistofSsSal 'I&search i,I»stiM't%- DbaxKrar,’ ' 
1953.Pp.'57. ■. '' 

This book consists vOf one long table running through 
67^’paif€^'' giving yearspn^ dix different eras, 

'Sakdl^dj-tbl Prahhavadi, 
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from 601 to 2000 A, D. In the short Preface the work is stated 
to have been prepared on the basis of two Modi manuscripts, 
but details of the manuscripts, the method how the table was 
actually written in the mss., the modifications or additions 
made by the editor in the present publication, etc. have not 
been explained. Deciphered and arranged by H. B. Shurpal, 
the book has been published by Sri R. S. Panchamukhi. 


This table is intended to be “a useful guide-book to the 
students of chronology and history” (Preface), by providing 
them at a glance the correspondences of the years in the 
various eas, in the same way as the Tables of Warren, Sewell 
and Swaraikkannu Pillai. But the accuracy of this book is 
seriously affected by its giving against each year only one 
figure for each of the eras while the year commences on 
different dates in the different eras. Thus against 1962 A. D. 
are given Arabic 1362, Hijari 1382, Fasli 1371 and Saka 1883, 
while the real correspondences are Arabic 1361-62, Hijari 
1381-82, Fasli 1371-72 and gaka 1883-84. Thus from this 
table one cannot be sure of the correspondences even in terms 
of years which is the avowed purpose of this publication, let 
alone actual months and dates. 

K. V. Sarma 

SOME RECENT PERIODICALS 

The Mehra Astro-spiritual MAGAziN-sEd. by 
E. Krishnamacharya. Vol. I. No. i. Guntur-2. An. 
Subs, Rs. 12/-, 

Main Currents in Modern Thought, Ed. F. L. 
piunz. 235, East 50th St., New York 22 (N. Y.), 

Vol. 17, No. 2. An. Subs. $3.50. j 

Sri Venkateswara University Oriental 
Journal, Vol. II (1959). 

The Vikram: Journal of the Vikram University, 
Ujjain. Vol. m,-No.4. 

Bulletin SigiIalytique, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Pt. 3K 
Philosophie - Sciences - Homaines. Centre dc Docu- 
mentation dtj G. N. R. S., 1960. 

The Mehra Astro-Spiritual Magazine, h monthly, of 
which* the first issue bas just feppearcd, offers, eVen as its pamc 
ipiplles* (.varied fare of reading material on , subjects like 
i^t% mid ytga, in tbe first ttwree of which 
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serial lessons or discourses are commenced in this issue. The 
articles are all of a serious nature and are thought-provoking. 

Issued as “ a co-operative journal to promote the free 
association of those working toward the integration of all 
knowledge through the study of the whole of things, Nature, 
Man, and Society, assuming the universe to be one, dependable, 
intelligible, harmonious”, the Main Currents in Modern 
Thought, is a digest of the significant contributions to learning 
in diverse fields in the different parts of the world and aims at 
relating these advances to each other. Besides original articles 
and excerpts and abridgements of articles published elsewhere, 
the journal contains three more sections under the headings, 
‘ Source Readings : Integrative Materials and Methods 
‘News and Notes’, and ‘Reviews’, in which are included other 
shorter items coming under the purview of the journal. 

The issue reviewed here contains two full papers. The 
first on ‘The Reconciliation of Technological and Non- 
technological Society ’ tries to give a rational interpretation of 
man’s relation to the earth in its bearing on his aesthetic, 
ethical and legal values. In the second on ‘The Monistic 
Integration of Indonesian Thought ’ the writer points out 
how in Indonesian thought monistic tendencies continue to 
persist simultaneously with the integrative tendencies of 
modern science, — a fact which can be asserted with equal force 
with regard to India. Chanelling our thoughts through 
entirely novel, but productive, paths, this, journal serves a 
very useful purpose to the present-day society in counter- 
acting modern leanings to rank materialism. 

The volume of the . 5'. V, University Oriental Journal 
reviewed here contains articles in :English, Sanskrit and 
Telugu. Two articles on the^Vaikhanasa school and Dak§a- 
Sivasahasranama stotra relate to the evolution of the Visnu 
aiad Siva cufe Univ'ersit/ Kffe .in ancient India tfe 

subject of a detailed and informative article.. . Besides other, 
studies in diverse topics, the,iss.ue carries also an edition of 
a short advaitic disquisition, Prapancamithyatva Bhusana of 
Gautamai'Saflkat!^''' edited Iroih’ Its only muniiscrlpt. ■ ^ ' • ' k:/'' ■ ' ' 

lindet review, !.oarnes only one 
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Earlier numbers of Bulletin Signalytique, the annotated 
bibliography in French, have been noticed in the previous issues 
of this Journal (Vols. 25, 26). As a world-bibliography 
covering a variety of subjects, this is a very useful publication. 
But it has to be observed that this bibliography is far from 
exhaustive with regard to literature published in India, books 
as well as periodicals. 

K. V. Sarma 


The Value of Words and Terms. By Robert 
Rein’l. The Indian Institute of World Culture, Basa- 
vangudi. Bangalore. Pages 9, Re. 1/-. 

In this short paper which is a reprint from The Aryan 
Path (November and December 1960), Professor Robert 
Rein’l discusses the various aspects of the problem of aesthetic 
and cognitive values, and, after pointing out the difficulties in 
the position taken by the logical positivists, offers a suggestion 
that a correlation of the Indian concepts of the three gunas 
with the apparent achievement of meaning would be useful in 
clarifying the problem. 

K. K. Raja 


Brahmanandiyabhavaprakasa by Mm. 
Panchapagesa Sastri. Edited By V. Subrahmauya 
Sastri with his Tippani. Pub. The Private Secretary 
to H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin, Trippunithura, 
Kerala. Pp. xxi, 48, 216. Price not stated. 
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fewj5i?r 5 Fst: |kt: qt en^: 
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jKisRiw m =^1% ^ 5ii?r3??sr^ II 

fqpi¥n^^|[wsn==5^r ^pi#isi^r^ ?ra ^ 

If fetqm f%?i^qteFfr JiiPt Jwt^ ii 

qft^fe ll 

spargfon =f ^JRTIoflPTT sTife-^ip^R^crr II 
^ Ji?sr: ?ra|i?Ri5r% ii 

S. R. Krishnamurti Sastri 

History of Satva Cults in Northern India 
From Inscriptions. (700 A. D. to 1200 A.D.). By 
V. S. Pathak, m.a., ph. d. Pp. 57. Price not stated. 
Copies can be had at ( 1 ) Messrs Motilal Banarasidass, 

P.B. 75, Varanasi, (ii) Dr. V. S. Pathak, University 
of Saugar & (iii) Dr. R. N. Varma, B 21/18, 
Kamachchha, Varanasi. 

This is said to be a chapter in the author’s doctorate 
thesis on the major Brahmanical systems of North India in the 
light of, archaeological evidence. The author has drawn upon 
a wide range of epigraphical evidence and literature relating 
to the period of study. He throws much light on the Northern 
Saiva sects in mediaeval India. Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj says : 

He has shown, and I believe with some degree of certainty, 
that grxkantha was the founder of Pasupata and not NakuHsa, 
as is usually supposed.” ' 

References to what the author calls pancadevopasana are 
interesting. He concludes that the cult of the five deities as 
envisaged by the Sraartas came into vogue by the eleventh 
century A. D. and that it indicates the rapproachement .of the 
Vedic and Agamic tendencies. He says that the SaivaSiddhanta 
ascetic Prabodhasiva set up five deities around the sanctum, 
J'ta., giva, gakti, Kartikeya, Sarastati and Ganesa. It may be 
Itotfced that fp oif Sarasvat|, 
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This is an interesting publication which will make the 
readers long for the publication of the entire thesis of thk 
author. ® 

V. A, Devasenapati 
Contemporary Reeigions in Japan. Vol. I 
No. 2 (June 1960). International Institute for the 
Study of Religions, Tokyo, Japan. Quarterly. Ann 
Sub. $ 4.50. ^ ^ 

This is a quarterly published by the Internatior.al Institute 
for the Study of Religions, Tokyo (Japan). It is edited by 
Dr. William P. Woodard. This number contains articles on 
‘The National Character and Religion’, ‘The Shinto Directive 
and the Constitution’, ‘Japan’s New Religions’, ‘Soka Gakkai’ 
and the ‘Sachiren Sho Sect’. It also carries Book-reviews 
Chronology for I960 (Jan. to March), Religious Statistics 
etc. All those interested in contemporary religious thought and 
practice in Japan will find this quarterly very interesting and 
informative. 

V. A. Devasenapati 
Reflections on Psychological Insecurity in 
Modern Man By Artur Isenberg. Transaction 
No. 31. The Indian Institute of World Culture, 
Bangalore. Pp. 17. Rs. 1.50. 

This was originally an address delivered by Mr. Artur 
Isenberg at the Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore. 
Those who have had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Artur 
Isenberg know that his talks are characterised by clear 
analysis and lucid expression. In this paper he finds in 
specialisation, acceleration and dissolution of familiar reality 
the causes of normal modem man’s' psychological insecurity. 
Mr. Isenberg is not inclined to blame science for our troubles. 
He thinks the cause is rather the impact of Science on modern 
man and his society. He illustrates. the point thus: “Suppose 
you hire a large symphony orchestra to play, say Beethoven’s 
‘Fifth Symphony’ at your own home. The performance will 
jar in your ears, not because of Beethoven, theorchestra or the 
instruments : the composition was never intended to be perfor- 
msd by such a large prchestra in such a small place with such 
gwt acoustics. Beethoven is excellent and «o is the orchestra, 
Jon n}ust inereljr chqo§e a^^fferent site for the |»erforinaiie«» ’ 
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“Beethoven and the orchestra represent science and 
scientists in this analogy. The inadequate room represents 
our inadequate present social structure.” 

Mr. Isenberg’s suggestions for meeting the situation are: 
(1) better education, (2) recognition of our growing inter- 
dependence and psychological preparation therefor, and (3) 
organization of society in such a manner "as to place a definite 
floor under basic human wants without, however, putting a 
ceiling on lawful individual initiative.” 

Mr. Isenberg’s paper is worth our best attention. 

V. A, Devasenapati 
Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin. 
Translation By Professors Myles Dillon, Murray 
Fowler and V. Raghavan, and Introduction and 
Notes by Prof. V. Raghavan. Published by the 
American Philosophical Society, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 6, U.S.A., 1960. 

The first volume of an edition of the Natakdaksam- 
ratnakoia containing the Sanskrit text was published in 1937 
by Prof. Myles Dillon. That edition was based on a single 
ms. discovered by Prof. Sylvain Levi in Nepal in 1922. In 
the Preface to that edition it was announced that a second 
volume containing an English translation with an Introduction 
and Notes was in preparation. It now appears as the second 
volume and is a fine product of the collaboration of three 
scholars Prof. Dillon, Prof. Fowler and ProfJ Raghavan. ' 
It was a good idea for Prof, Dillon to enfist the help of 
Dr. Raghavan. It is not easy to find in present-day India a 
scholar of the eminence of Prof. Raghavan in classical 
Sanskrit and especially in the field of Sanskrit Poetics and 
Dramaturgy. If^has for years bestowed the most intense. and 
painstaking labours on the literature ip Sanskrit Poetics and 
Dramaturgy. He had carefully gone through the printed te*^ 
of the NJuRK and prepared several years ago lists trf cor33i^«> 
tl»ns and emendations with critical notes and heba^ begh 
snccessfnl to . making sevbral jnew- ^fiientifications after a 
iboroughgoing seafchi to th® plays and authorities cited in the 
text. The author SSgaranandto makes an obeisance to Siva, 
the consort science of 

lianiaturgy andi to #i|:fciatiyer»!s-:eKpi'esslyi^^tes that he made 
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a profound study of the views of Bharata, Sriharsa, King 
Vikrama, Matrgupta^ Garga, Asmakutta, Nakhakiitta and 
Badara (Badarayana). Some scholars were of the opinion, 
that the author Sagaranandin was a Buddhist, but Prof 
Raghavan rightly holds that this opinion is baseless. As 
Prof. Raghavan establishes, the author is not earlier than the 
I3th century A.D. The work is of great importance for two 
reasons, viz., it sets out the names and incidents of numerous 
plays cited as illustrations and it also contains the exposition 
of the technique of dramaturgy. The NLRK read along with 
the AhUnavahharait of Abhinavagupta, Bboja’s Srngara 
P;rakQia,t\\tNatyadarpanaoi Ramacandra and Gunacandra 
and the Bhavaprakaia of Saradatanaya, brings to view a very 
large number of Sanskrit plays that once existed but are not 
discovered yet. The NLRK further reveals that there existed 
in its day traditions on some of the leading topics of drama* 
turgy different from those of Abhinavagupta and the DaiarUpa 
that are generally followed by later writers on dramaturgy. 
Sagaranandin does not accept the Sattiarasa, though Abhinava- 
gupta supports it. 

The Notes (pp. 60-68) eloquently exhibit the thought and 
labour bestowed by Dr. Raghavan on elucidating the transla- 
tion and suggesting emendations. Dr. Raghavan has added 
several appendices. The first names about seventy plays with 
line reference to the text of the NLRK and the third is very 
important, as it contains suggestions for corrections and 
emendations in the text published in 1937. 

The second volume is well printed and, in spite of the 
very small type employed in the footnotes and the appendices, 
is remarkably free from misprints. The present reviewer has 
noticed some misprints. B.g., on p. 6 note 9 (line 3), where 
the reading should be svadeiam for smdisam. On p. 40, the 
word irngara has been transliterated as irngara and on p. 43 
(column 2) we should have pracya. One may here and there 
differ as to the translation of the passages in the text. For 
.^eixample, on p. 8, column. 2, the words (amended 

to »a{$avis0s(iiny n’&tdhant are rendered as *p®®k of nstya*. It 
a#eafs that those words mean ‘nata^a which is a variety ol 
or ‘naiaka . whis ts a special, form of nStya’ and 
nothing more^ sti^vappttiftispunttas^a ndiokasya ia 

; ^line 3, (p. lof texi')'|h>.toptrfad®d.= .as fndtaka' based ‘onAM i 
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inodes’. The proper translation should be ‘based on all the 
styles’ ; Vrtti in line 1045 of the text and p. 26 of the 
translation is translated as ‘style’. 

This volume is a most creditable performance from all 
points of view and makes a substantial contribution to the 
literature on Sanskrit dramaturgy. 

P. V. Kane 

VoGAPRADiPA With an Old-Gujarati commentary 
and translation in Modern Gujarati. Edited by 
Amritlal Kalidas Doshi. Jaina Sahitya Vikasi 
Mandah Bombay-57. (Distributed by Sheth Motishaw 
Lalbaug Jain Charities, Pinjarapole St., Bombay-4).. 

This is a collection of 143 Anustubhs of an uplifting 
character. Though ostensibly a Jain production, it yet 
belongs to the class of mystic writings which speak in a 
universal language of Yoga, Sadhana, Vairagya and universal 
spiritual anuhhava. One can see ideas and expressions here 
comman to Advaita, Bhagavad Gm, Nirgum-mdnasa-pujd 
etc. All mtar-mukhas will cherish this collection. 

V. R. 

Matrparidevana (Khandakavya) By Panditaraja 
Sri K. Achyuta Poduval. With English translation 
by Dr. Sreekrishna Sarma and a Foreword by Dr. 

K. Kunjunni Raja, Pub. Author, Ernakulam. 1961. 
Price 75 nP. 

This is a poem, bemoaning, in 'the early part, the condi- 
tion to which the inheritors of the great heritage of Bharata- 
varsa have fallen today, and appealing, in the latter part, to 
them to rise up and work for the regeneration of the Mother- 
land. It is in hundred elegant aryas and is written by one of 

the well-known scholars of Cochin and a specialist in Nyaya. 

V. R. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 
Prof. George N. Roerich 


. There will be hardly any one iiuhe fields of Indian Art and 

Indology who does not know the Roerichs. I had the pleasure 
of meeting in Moscow and having discussion s with Prof. George 
N. Roerich of the University of Moscow. He had lived'io India 
and Tibet and had studied Chinese, Mongolian, Tibetan and 
bansknt. He was an authority particularly on Tibet and its 
history, language and dialects, on which he published studies 
a ribetan-English Dictionary and most recently, a Primer of 
libe'tan for foreign students. He was in charge of Indian and 
Oriental philosophy in the Moscow University and during his 
last years, had been given a separate department for'’ the 
resumption of the study of Indian and Eastern philosophy It 
IS unfortunate that he had been cut away in the midst of his 
organising the work of the newly created department. 

7. R. 

K. S. R. INSTITUTE 
26 — 2—1961 

Modern Science and Indian Culture 


n presidency of Dr. 

C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, Mr. Fritz Kunz, Vice-President 
of the Foundation for Integrated Education, U. S. A. c^ave a 
lecture on ‘The Reintegration of Modern Science and Indian 
Culture before a large and distinguished audience in the 
Srinivasa Sastri Hall, Mylapore. In his lecture Mr. Kunz 
cal ed upon Indian scientists and philosophers to get together 
and work for a ‘reunion’ of their heritage and moLn science! 
He asserted that by carrying out this programme of integra- 
tion, India could provide an ideology to the world to sale h 
from_ he effects of materialism. He mentioned that during 
s travel in India he had stressed this aspect in his 
talks with distinguished scholars. He added that Professors 
m some Universities had agreed to take part in this pro- 
gmtnrae. . ^ 

_ Sri K Balasubrahmanya Iyer, who welcomed the 
^tfcgTalk ° the end for his illumi^ 
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Iflag. I srifK €i i 

*Iffi f gfl^ I 9|iq3^ 

3f#|=^f^9rlr r r 3 *fi# 

^wiciR gfiet ?!?! 11 *" 
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T. 1S3. ff arf^J^qig; | gj^^. 

m4i 5qRg^5^[^TI^qt^qoq. 

?«ffqjriq m^ ! f^|cf?r!?«?fqgrT5*f?rcr # 
ffr^^Tfqerq^lH mmii^ fr?qr-ri(?) i ^mmix fqtrqqf^^WRiqq 
arf^ifq-qw qqq^f qoqRf qf fei^cqrg^ i €iggg[^ rffqqjm^ 
qqfqi^iq^Jlt I Cmr® <il^qioif ^fqqi§q j 

fq5f3rR''[qRf sqqqwfjfiqq | Sffqqr [f Crq,^ R=q^ g,% 
5fi?qRR ariqig; cffqRq^rgr fqrg; { Sfq 

?r(fq;f?^qi)Rqqaq^?q %Wmj^ qi^cT: f3€IflRcT ?c!*«f?isr 
<?qgq5f5gif;, fq^rs fig gg; q^qqiq^qqpg iRr 

^^iq^OjqqiRl qq f # qfq[% ggr fi^qrifTq;=g; f.^(?)cq,'^,% , 
fW(0':q’lt #3Ifoi qff|Q5Itqir'$^[q^g 3flW^(0fq?qrftl%gq | 
q^'^qsqqfRq^ifsrcrRf R?ig^Rqf^ 
qq^qiqs-qq | m qfRmoi SgsqqfRioif ^qfq^ l' 

Sfpiq^ ^ ^mmmj ^m\i\ qcwgRfg g|gq gq^q^q i 
^ «ff€5qq|RI0Tf q.OSq;^lfqqig(?}sqqf^?rRr im l^qqfqsrq | 
arq^rg^: q;t?qrgr | ^T'qqr ff'^3{fqqgi?qHi; 
sqiqgR |;§; f^^lqfqfq e^fqrg- j g 3f?qiq^[gRf 
qfcRqq ^qfqq Sf^qiqggRf =q qgiqfllf^ j 

§5ffq^isq I q^qqf q-gq?qRI? qflR'qjieSTltqqia^ | gjqqj 
qqrqgw gqqf ^mm ger qt%% n 

fqqutflq ^r?i5ifre[iqf qqw^^ig } 

I^r; I g^^qfJT ?rd?Rqcqq\ I 3«fre#! i arf^wq; 

i #q;€qqqWr: 

! qf^ qj?qq qiqg; Isrqaj^q 1 

#8RR ^fiqiqi; j qoqj^f {^jj. j |?IR?q ^qi^cRq 

5N, q^qqinR qqq^ai%Rf% jj 


1. Sfeq^RoSlqg ^[g^sqq. srq^gsff q=|5®«^: 

.'tf®^?-'/'. .f-rfSTiHR#;"'. *^g|g ^ i y rqqwni’^ 

gi. 8) ?^ { I .,, . , 




T. 131 

wiqge^fg’ l 3f^fq^4(?) jftqs . a? I 

I%flsrril5(Hi^ %? qi^rll ^lOl: | |;ci I tf>JI 

(3ff%. :^. mm. 

II 


q5[«T JJftlOT e 3=5qcl— 3^rcT IfcT I SST 5TF3 |q 

cT5r[cT??5:i¥rf I aq gj^aiq ERq^jif^oir «3r|cT: 

3iifqfqs«qqq l qi53=^?qiK(?) 

ftq ^iqill^ 1 5^rai STR’JiRf^t * 

qqn'qi'^g ?3Tff I ^inwrr%l% 3'TWI 5qi^; qRqa# ?arqi95T 1 
^JT ifa qjgqii^icfR^: ef^eqorq?: efie^os: i 3fq(?)3r 
#5i^o«tqcTi ii\m I sqqis; i ^qwiqwg: i 

mi'. qjRRg^ 1 5[f qqiqRqfM 

cfR; c!!=J?^?qffqioi^^ 50 ¥; | ?ii|q^i rtffqfqRf srfw^ 5[os^iq 
fiqqiq flgoi ffa # 1^3 || 

#qwq;: ‘ rl^R^rwf^ e^'qi^ifcoii^iT I 
3!sqiqflRq;JT ^I5^q^‘ SfsqqfRiqq ) 

sfrilRw ^jfiqffiiqqjqsssq afUcFfl^ I! 

M. 59. %t 1 i 

qjis^qfqig; 1 f^q^qr ir^ srsfiiifqq^ 11 


gi5iq|5fn?fqRS 3f«q^q=qRFgi| g^f! 
arsq^n 1 ^q^TBr: qoiq5^<aq=iRqt 1 ?tci5W5 qsmi'qit 1 M 

q«TR# 1 ?: 1 rtq®fR5^ § ^tirV i 

q^qoiiqfi^ fiq . *1 ftwfj, 


T. 1S5. 

#5rr'«f^?a 5Ki5mf^i^cfiRW | ^f^%^s^sfq qjcf ftF% ^bs 
# f^qurqfl I ^sw i sqip^q 

<?R=^R^(qiq. arl^o^;, qq[%¥q\ j 

icT^sqi^ifq^ aff^g: I srflf m f% 

qcq^ffq I qR*ii^ar Jf 3??: shi?:: ^iil: | ^[^lorrfqra q^r 

%: S^t: 3^: aqfq% | f%q[ qf^: 

?l?5Riqointl'^: l ^Jfq^qif— ^q[>q #^isq^6c3fqmm 3?{qq^ 
5qffw{!fa Q^q'S^i^q qis fra n 

fw qq^f?fiqwqq%i?p|fqqqqra i II 

a?(?)f i# srwq^racf^ i i W- Tiff I 

if «|fr ^ fqig^ \ sqqn^S I^qHsqqj, 

raiqraqfirst, raiqrara:, fr% ^q^qqf^qfl^l j qi(f) 
q|2qgi«(?)^n%ra fjrairqn^: ii • 

1% ?ri?T«n^ft^qrih4 q^ awg; j 

wraT«qiq: Ii 

-«S5J1?P»<==!=^ 

m qp§Kqfq. 

T. 136. 3jq i%ifira ag^ ^ qiq #(?)f? m 

ft% i gtqf -qiqi^ 3{ff?^aii% 

SRiiFil?: gqr^q^ui eg^q?q ERf^riViil^qqmgqi wl^isr- 
aqjq'q ^iqsigqi^qrai^ ^I'l^qsqq'go 3®?qig^ eg^q^q 
cT^rai^qg— fgllif^ { p{K«#q«fq^C«g. 1) 

M. 60. 3}^q qq^qif — 1?^: qqqraf aq^ri^'qjiq^: 
qq'if%gfq5[i%«raif^aiaii^ anqif 3. '| %vii qwqf^^qqi^ , 

ai^|qij(<0|f l%qiq q^qf^qq ‘ j 

■I j.i a q|®qq?ntqf% ‘q%^’ ifci m., 

#q#, q^cq^qr mM qhrq 3^^q#rrq: ffe ^qr^qq wgT% 

'fmqff^qraR.” I?qq?^SW «#!??:, (II. 9. 85; TSS, No. §< . 
p. 82 §) I ‘qfeqg^ !? 5 q^ ®qniqi 3 t qres i 


I I ^^^ ^rg:, ^sr 

qrcifJi I g^tfriff^r ^i3r5|ftqqi^c«5«r^irR>=qi’ ^r^i; i ^rk^j 
fr»T#3^: 3rfrmgfrKR?ra?«ir«r«T: i 55^oir«?r^: »?5rqia^i- 

Sfiqfg: I gser^^ff fl'fires^sST^: qoqRf 

3{Rif q ! q^qqroiqqsiqiqr^rqF i cT?«q^- 

fqqRig- ^.wqwFqwRftq i Is m^rCf^TW I f^qqiefRiq i 

qjIMcTfl^: I 3fqKIS[!qwrfigq i gRfUfqi; poi'if^qff^r- 

qoqqiqrfq i qu^i^qiiq qmcTiq^q RRTrqq i %5ti|-r qiqi¥.isq% 
fcrqq^I 3{iq?q Ig: | |cTqi?iaif sqq^iqi<0li5[fqi3rq5 | 
qi^gqoq qTq|q5RqFqw(q W |g: | ^fff; 

cT'gqiqr^q;, m\ gq; sofr s[5%fqi?|g: i ^i^(0 

fqW^5[5qrq^5Ffr?rqitq | ^q^5qf5;fJiqHrq fi% %g;, q. qnffqs 
i%qi5iqig; 1 g-RWiifRfll^ §:F?ig; q%?iiq'qireqRi^qq 1 
SRqoT f5q'% I ^iisRqpiiqi^ qqitRiqis wif fi% i q;cRel fqi??qcqif_ 
|qiqf3^q^ I w>f%wi5r ^qqfoi i?# ?b 3 fi%, ffi%ci gfqafoi 
^^ffOTi^T^ fi% i5qqq5:^qffqqwq i ai^q^B 
^fiqRfiCfqiPT f§qr qpjfifq i| 

^Fcir ^fN: 9fcTFq% q^qqioi: 1 gig: qm 

^||iqfqqg; |isq[!5tRH f%q%, a:^Rqiq^i%fIcqi^ «[*! ffg^q^ l 

^rfe^q^T I W fl^oqssrrqj l wre^rV^q: 

qcSfR:, qoqif^qi^irr^rqi^ gqq 

JfCrqrsr Ciq^'rcTR: S5q^wr?:rcir i qRrqRcr^aiqoqlg- 

^^SRrq^nig; ( Jirf: 5ft^5qrf?|fT% qiqs=% qq(S9fgi ? fecru) j 
qf4 qoqq;55q^rq qsqrqfi: i fffra 
3rqq^q^?iqi^ qsr i qqq% — ‘‘ajJcfqi^. eqf?qforq;f qa^r 

(^fw. w. ^?.) # I «wff(n?i%)* 
qqfoiR I ?r;f :f| itwi(^|!a)q5®iwin^ gsqiqj » 
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q^gsqfTO: 5r?s?R?RROi^ ! ^f^'cfsfrqig; m 

T. 137. ?^f 

’ffclf : ?§5TfferRcqig^ li 

arftfii^q:, fqogi^^ii^q:, %3Er*i^cqig; ^ I ciq 

§551?: q^qR: 11 

qiRIoTiq qfOfq, |i% SfROqMw, 

qjfqpJTf: q g q(§T}9RR§; fRrr|:fii3[ || 

cfqf m- lg i afr^T^CiWR 

sqc^ig; qwRq n 

3fRM mil %i\\ g[OT It 3jf% 

g?f!;g3t?t | aq ^IRrCll^ qq fqqsR% | tg =t 
?If3R^ ^qtFq:, cia^ Iqqjt i^rt tg^s^f g?ift?g-, t I 

(R)^qf n^jq ir \ triT; R|‘Trqf(R?F^)t;; | 

qqigjq— “WIRq^qq i%oq4?{4 =t” (3{|%, I 

^il g 3fR?r?1?RiRp5?qfc^ I Siirsfr feRtr ^oisti^ff tt, 

^?TRR, f?R5tRll% i qRSr: J|f(Bq?ct)qj>,| ttpq||^| qgr 

g^tjqK%tR: I | 

qf?T%W 3?gtt ii ^qWi^ f?g: q^fT(?) 

qtl^5iR??q:, qg; Ro^qjf | tosqimoi ^ 

^Iffgqqqi'g (^iqqif ? ?R)qi5qi?§f qoqf ^qr: | 5?'?qq‘; 3?q{tt4'f 
totf q^^iqqjo^tiqTItqrtR: (j 

3?t egRw aipt^rfwoif t Rtraq ejr Wig^fR, f^?g 
q;%qs£r ?jhr t. 138. qs:qq5T<lfqfq e5?q5qiqq?(Fqi??f)qFcT^cqr- 
3RgTO fR I ^frl ggqi|qfR: i fq^| 2?ri!K; | 

J. qR5t5t#RT%| ;,. 


io^ 

S^PlIt '3fJ:^:5^^^'ff*?Rn'^«?qfl I Jiff# 

^5ifqfl^ ^i^^% m^m\K \ %r*rRfftt^ 

cTe^^OTW^^^fflf^IiftqlqOToqqrsrqn'oT i cfs 3fFf!<n'^; I 

sqqei^qi ff f|: \ qt5Tff?(l?) qRRlOT rrcqR=qi{^qjlPf5(Jira\j 

sqqft’i i w^iq^^an^Ji, i qflqiaCwf 

c[cqi?^K« ^ sfioT’J, t qgtr 3«nl q qRqCfcfi qqi?q: i 
qfi^iq ^iTf: 1 qf%oi^ aqr i sqf^f ijjjj. 

qRqn m I ^mg;aifqr ^iir: i %s qjR^Vqi sfiq^ i siq? qr,fgn% 
^qn% qra^ siwoiriq iirsTwt »ifqs[iqn%iq qtnqRci i 
5qq?rCl?(-9# eqf^R^ m ^iRcfj fqq R%cqil'^fq || 

5pqfcT>aT[q5qqqRgr%q'i^cO[% cisiq^q | ^f^qqfqi% qfq 
^?qfq? ?ifr ^Rr^itcCR^fq q? qf | a?fqf — 

qqqiqi^iQiq qq «riqoiqr% fsq^ qqi3[?qiqt 
l^geqqjq^qf^ fSC sqfqfjqq fm 1 q€[i»!?ci5n5JTroirRra ®lfiqq'\cqt 
fqcqq: (qi?qi)^qR I qqr q^qfq — fnqr'oiqqiwf” (arfq. 
sHsqf. 1) fi% 1 T. 139. 5<frqg^gj?r ff^ qRq^quMiqqfrfgq- 

l^iMfqisq^n qqqitqiq^gqqsrq- 

qgiSRi i^q: i q^qiqsqqf qR^rl^qi i q5%fqq;i?qq[; I: 

fqos-qfq:, >^qw ^i^qw q^qiff I ^q ffs: 
“qqrai^qqinaiqfqf’ f^iCf aiqq^sq; II 

M. 61. ^^;q7qiR[qiqq?q^ i 

m ^^E«IR l^qqqq ^qqiRq^q Wx\^ qiqsqjq}^ 

?i(5n)fi 1 5f=fR.‘ aq^'fqRqfqf^ qlqfqqqt ^ 51 ; 1 
qfiqqifR^qiq^iqq qqiqq qtqfqj qj^qs^qqq^ I qqqirr^ 
qq^qiqf j^qqsgqwj” (3n%»H- ^f. 

3fqqf iqpcl 3iqjq^rRiofH% q^qq^i. -1 

'?c!Fq1l[ioq qpq ^ nil qqq1f%: ^lA^s!el«^q 


^ ^ fS -!f\ 

gJTC^SPj^W 


lOB 

m ^t5^5ui^g?q5jwfs i '?=??:^??T?!^qcTqf 

11 

^(^i««?aaf^arqfricff^i5rr^qs«5twrT3’i i ^fsr^irf: 
?# fqft^ilr qf q^tfiJi i g^sqsf; q? sq^^rj^ | 

i^qg; qqqfq srrlgfil^^ %«qi I afq^aqs® a^qifqiqgfqig; n 

<^Tm^ «qcw q(g:q?5!5q)!q<Tq 1 ^re^gxB 
qcc qtffw^'q sq?n|qq af^g^q^ f g^irfsq 'W^aig- fqqr^r 
I qqg (arqqlqfq? lariqf^-q'tq) 

fqqiqq'tqfq^rq: i fj[%i[t%i[g?q5icqig^ ig^iqeg^a n 

ilif%sr«4?fr*rJ gcqiqaK^qiq gg:.qiiR(*qrsq?*q: m) 
qiKiRq m qiqg; h a«q«q^ ' sjqqr qiqf;?oii4 qqq 
qg'q'^i^eq qr^iqg# qgg^ fetlaqiq^iq 3«q?r i aisq^^q qr 
aitsffqi^q Rr^qa n% g^g«qg, 5:o?l^;(4: ?) qRqil?qq?q q^qi- 
^^i?^iqt%sJ3:, I gpf^i^^'JU^rriqg afqq^qqi^igsqfqig^ 1 
^ciicjgR^cfswwra q^{c53 q®fef.R: qgqf5iqqi(?rfsfq[g; 

af^^sqq affqcqeiqq Bmmn i%?§w^q: \ sifgg q^g??qii%q; 

q^i^qggi'^ i '^q^^q i fqwi|q?iqqaqiqaT afi^g^pqq 

^iqjftqcqig: | q(ci^)fafqq I qg^ gi^^aiq f 

ajgtt ^iqtqgqcqig; ^igqqaqq; I gqr qq>€(qf* 

q?rqgf%gi?iq ^laagqqq, I apqqfq^qqq arsir^ifl^qq, | gq^w 
a^i«q^9!qq afgq-qrqg. \i 

T. 140. i^qqrgt^f qj atqf^qssgeq^q g^ijrfr ari^l! I 
q^ qfg;|rqEe?TOqqL ^q*wqi«q?qq i «??srt^- 

qT^fqTO?q qiqq^# qra ^q;, frq '^I«q^fqit 

I wq ’rlf^cf fq qfi^j i sfgsrfgg:: aigfsr q^icfs# q 

fpj I afsqasjotf qq{(qi!?q^tr)^o?; | I 

^ >-■ .-.- ■ .,...^„ ‘ ’ . ' 

’4s ^ «wra#»W^,g&^g# 
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3ff2? qwm mi\) i 

trfqq^4 3^^iwsiw«qq;(?) | 
a^flgoiJTiCiqfTW i sfiggs^os (^1?%% %g:, 

ssqwqjT qiRCim^Ji i aiq'qiwiicos^s ilQoissg^oi f?niqf!! i 
sqRjfiw^ ¥rq[% i q#qq#tqr®rrcT 

I m% q'S|Rqq t (?ll)?qr ar^qq^kwciRr 
f«s?rf;ficTq: l arr^^qi^ sjj^P^cTfpqi^ | w 

' ^ ' ' ■ «s. * ' ■ iTS ■ "N ' ’*S ■ C C <*N 'C* '•v ’’\ , "•i ■ ■ , , ■ 

csrs'qcgf m I m qqiNcii^rqic^iqicfii^qjqoiiS'qq srqsRojiqR; 
fq^jq^fqqiRtq: aj?Wcf II 

^qr^Rfl^qqif — feo^(5fi?qf)fi5^i ^cq^fqiaiiqr 
?RI^ qr 5qi5r(?)^RM 3IR|wiqi^(J) sqq?? a9?Rnqiqi% 

sqqq^ifq: i q(r?irJiu%R R%q?RqoqRf q?q?qi(^fqjiL i ^q^rr m 
qsin'aRqjRC?) esiraRW q#q;5q^iqw i fra qrq 

sr^rf^ 3'iTr?T gsil? i fr% aiiq^ar^tq sqqraqrqf 

^1 ®ii7j vriqjEiiwqf'ct: i sqr^qiqlq qi^RRra^qRr qqlwfiscq^rq i 
sqjsfr rsiqqr, al^cii ^ i m a^ar ei araiRi^siR- 

r'lar i fi 3 <i5T^rqi5rRq?^iqig:i ^i%af 1 qs^^ ^agf^gr sqrsff 1 
c5^ci^l%qiqiqi5[g1%qi Rqm I qqiaiR — 

“ff^rjRr ?iqqrpqi? ?tf r m Riq^iq^t 1 
5^oq{5q|q^i}H| tqfqf § ^fcft ||” 

(ar^. r|. ^?qu ^\s) 

ifa I fia 5 %; M\: ^qwRf ?i3ff iq'i i 

arqfl(q9riRqa(?) f fa f i ariq: |i 

T. 141. M. 62. r%^if|^;f^ei%assiwirsR€#- 
sqa; 1 g;R fia q: q^[f^s’29iiatRR#sfqq;4'i^^qi^R: \ qr^fgtR 
^IqRRRRR I aqftfa |qwwf3ra[ ^qilgoq 

tsqlqrr^q;; i ifliq^qra- q«8if||#lpqJ^q «r 
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frwfg ?i^Icfiqi; 

sjiq: sqq: ajfWiqfqai) 3jq{|ig ^qsrqii'f s[5qiqo5: sfiql- 
c3*q% ! 3}^qg?q sqqfKfl^gr^friT sftqleJWJqlgr 1 gj flfqs^i— 

grar ^#131 1 artier 3<5iwi3^^>5i^i ii 

T. 142, 

m i 5q-3T^q(Ri^?l(g) 

qqi sqqis'qi'qq; n% (?) I sjf^ srirq^ql^qr eqwqg; I if 

3fqfiq ..sqq figq^i (5[q qi^?iqq4qfq)ra sriqsra ^qfgq^qsj 

sqqfi^ ^qi^qsFiq^q^ giq^^qjiqi^^qq: i sf iqqsi ^nq% | ajwfg; 
^iWi^cTpq fqqq'® iqsqicq^iqi%f'?qqifl[^ It 

# ^iii^5f?f5R«rfq^[ qs qqs^qq i 
qssTMFi: II 



m ^atiis«qrq; 

T. 143, ?iqi|ci9qiicf>eq qfaqCi?Ti ^iwim i 

3if =q ^ al^’IUcT ^i% qiiai(f qqfrOs^iqi? 3^cf I 

mm (ERqig; sqr qjHi^^?) sfiqsqqffiq^qfi^qjl, 

’Ifqqii; 3r^q5^iqi% I q^ii'q qq^'iqq^wifq qR%5[giqqciqi 
fi^qi'Jiiq a^iC(i%, Bqr qs^ jii^l 1 9i%wi% qRfiq 

gsq^ Rsiicfsqiifta 1 mm tiaiqis(sq?)^q5®i«q^isqq^q3i%q5 
f«q(t I ^qi^g'cqRqii; ^qqiqqKS?[qqq«q^i ii^ 3:q^«|R 
^qiOSl%^q?qiqq| q?q | piq?qq m^ 

ti 


1. ‘q^ra qrqOTr^^^ ^ qrq ^mi 

Wgiqr^sqsqjff^loq? # qiSt ?fqi^ | 


iiii 

3^1% I q| gjf^- 

I '^iq'cqRq^ ?l| 3?iq^Cli(I!0| |f% ( 

5r=?r?’3; 3f?qfI^|F3W3rqfqr Jl^Ra5qRI% | 

HffcTfl^oqq^qiq^ <?3fWSC^ffq?rcT fr% I 

f^qurotJT | ^i?Fcfr5ff SI^Istij^ I S^sq'^qfqq;^ 

3?!%?^ ^qf'S ^sqioffqpcT ^ff t^>gcq?I?^ j fq^cf: 

JT^r^rr: l ^sqtef^r? er%, fq^fr i iqoftCrqf 

qiqfor fq[;]^ I qfq}% f| — “SRqR^wlqqiqf; qjrqjloiqF: gqOT 

^q; (3f{%. \. 3F«qr. ? ?) fw 1 qjqqscfOTf ^rgjrafjqiiqqrq^ o^^t, 
(?qi{qqiqqiqff% ? fqrqfqq; arrqqpqF) i%qqtoT?q 1 q^qi% fl — 
“>iq=tr: (qs5qi%qi; q)qi^r qre(^rf)^qoiqi'oTq^q[.” (A 
spqr. ? %) fw I 52rR?r^ sffqqi^w: 1 ?F?iqr — “^iqqFqs^ 
sqf^lra qqrg;,’' i qr^fr f??q: i cr^rqr — “df^ojqirqiofr 

f?q%gan ?[qq^q:” (3Ffq. afsqf. ?») ?^ j irqf?q qjRi'qwf 
^«rr5irr% i fq^qji^qiqi^ fcfJT ifq: i ^qf^RigmR^ q;^ i%qa 
fi% q- fq^qfqqag; I (q;q;^5rfqq? ^qfqq) fqq'qpq^?q 

q:pqf%% ii 

T. 144. q^<fif5qeqraqf ailfq^qq, I 

qqFerirq %qf 5[f^qiq^ qqqiq^q.' I qF'qn'^ qjrgqqq. I 

3i%qqf^ i g^r- i 3rf*Tr^^i®®*jfq 

q'^fi'^qp'iofiqji: j m^'- qr^rqir; ii 

?iqi wq!i5=q§gqji i 3ff=qp: t qqr— 

qoqiCi^r qm<iq5%q ajiq^St eqRasqjj. (?) i 5qq|i;cj «n%fqil- 
ralfqqqi q-q^qlq^qqq^: I qqf— qoqfqoqKl^fqq qj^sqq:, 
qiq^rqgisqjrgqF; 4i?^q gqRsrrqi^n .\ =qRcTq i qqf — q^^Ri- 

?i5r# f5^q*lf qqgsqq (?) | mi 

qiisqq q q;§5qiq% 1 3rif^qi|r'qiI3[t, t qi5?lfl: | 

^^^ f%’s^iqq^€iqf|qF% II 
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.rs <N..X. iS... 


i!'5qf3(!iTr^ I sfjfi: sre^cv^Rii^tjsrr i 

, qqil q? eqi(qqfs?«iR«i i ^r’Tf i 

ff%r{s c!^isTf2[RJi I I qw'iq i 

srr ?}«n[%?Tf3gRt% n 

C^r»iftr% r%qqi4 siaF^tg , qfrt&^wRw(t??w) g 
qiR=qR: I mi f^effie^FlCOT i?«qcT^55R5%q-¥l4^J | %qcltfq^ 
(jftrCO^^iww mmi fT^gw^orr^q: i sr^u'^g. 

qqits m §?iqRW>iqRq: I qqf— 3f% ^qiq gqfqqRftfqg:- 
5rcfff;R?% c^qiwii; 5q(???f%)('qf^ 5fcf[?R5f»?^3^ 

%«qqq[ j cim «'Wf(q)fq fq§:iW[3[raii I 

m Ififqirqwq^gqajqr 3j9Tf[^q^igf^,% , 

m\ ?f(q;r?rO?fq , \^^\ 5 I iq^^rai 

«r# Rq-qq^sn qj^qg; II 

M. 63. m |R Rq^qg^qi^fiR 1 gq!f%qj?orRr<nq- 
I T. 145- 5q^«!R qiq ^figi^r 

?q?qR5qR{g { fgq;5f qq5iFeqq 1 srq%^ arqi^ q*q 
I Jr=qF^^^2frg^t: q^offqi'gqgeqig^ gq^fqfor Hiqpq- 
^qiqqiqq, 1 q=q?^4^qi% qq^^ii^^qq: 1 qqqi% — “a=qR- 

=qf<qg?qRFqgq^’^qi#i % a^cr; qRiiqqfg” fig 1 

si^qiOTicqifliqqqg^q qciwcqig; 1 
^[gqrqwllflqq qsqqqi^eqig; i g^igqiflmqqeqq^cqfg; 1 
cissfif^q^ 3nfe>q gs[?qi^f(g (g^)3rffgq gfaqic- 

S’gqil^qq, I eqqqt^|tqm1qiwq|qgR«q^: | grs^rr%%is# 
i03?qa%5rq»iq!q(qr^2 l (arqqoSHq;) 

lt??qfR5T q 1 srfq ^ gqifqwq':qq?IW efg ’rgil^q 

|<qq;i qf #ff< g?q^q%qict |«fgfq5 

(fi^) 5rri?p%cni 


' ' ftj- irifii ii» r" f " ' '' Lii'' ^ ^ 

«?ws«5p: 113 

^rprfflarr i srm^^r *igr 

3J«qf!fi^ fqq=5I?!T MTiqa??? ^] 1 fiqsiqj^fq 

srqfcT??! fiqor; %i 'il^qrw ii 


# ari^f^^T 3^q qRilfiiT ^f^rq^Tw q=;%® 


=q!qqqRR I T. 146. q;ii fc-qr 

3Tq«%s«q% efJififw: Itqi^ qraiq; arwifr qiqg; ^frqfqqsq 
5'qiwfiiq qRqi'q 2[si[g; I wf^ ajrqi^j: qirsis=qfqi«q8jfq 


fT^qrqil'fqqkiqqqg: i arrq-^^lq qr i «'qqi 

^qfqyffq q^H ^ g; i wiRflgij (aif^qm) p'r^ sri^qjfq- 

sq'-fgcqt??^ I 3?qgqir qiOScRs^iqi^fgRr: reS3qi%qf?q: I 

51=^1?: ^ I ^ n^q^Toif ^rgqqffqqqiROT tiwRg m^ 

=qrf wiCiN q^qqfoiifq i {m ?) I srf g^iS’^q^: qRir 

1 S^sTRS^'fq: ?T5r f ^ Jf fw I (fi%qiq3) 

q^tfiqqicqalcgqqq (?) | ?03qi?If?0I ewq^iqig I?f^ 

fqqf?T^[Sw4^ ^ ^Tf 1 sqqff?6%«qfq qsqif^qr 

wpt 5n% ^r%q?T e f^sqr I Igg; fiiqijqs jf^ir 

5fi^ ^ qoTrqqfgg ai^: ^rq^T fraatt i flsrRT- 

2Tqpqt[S'q: m f%Ffq^ i sesqrsr^pa^iS'q; (€fqqi) ffqqqfq 
aef?Fq®qnfi(g i 

fqqqng 3[?q afg JTrf^qg i pir*?fJTFfiiCrqwRrcl 
g^qi Jji'ifqf srsqqtqgrgiq: i aig^T qiqpgirqmgig: i g|qR«#^ 
afil qfftqr qf^qgt ^’egsqiqqR^^rgqgqfg i JiR^i^ctF^rqwRtg; 
a^g^qF^qf g^qf Fg?5?Ffg, sF^qf ^qffrq a^g fe^^Fg ii 


«'qqi 


g^FfaFs qrfigiF^F^: frqqgrq, i arfi^itq: 

fiF'qgRg ^ gra^g^q st^FFg; i 3TF«f?qFF5F'a: sf 
qs q? gg afglfqf^ qf^oi ^[oggr # inJfqRrqf^qrq: JifT. i4t. 
qflFFg m fqf^^fg# fs^aFWflgj 


^fqqi^:- 
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qRcTf I 

mi im Jjpq q«q^ II 

fl% i ?I5E!?l?fq g5ri55?q5r Iiqq^jRrqil'iq: | amfq 
aqi ®wa qqi?r(qi ),?Tms!q wei wf sfi^rqfq, eia’rsrq q;R?[qqqc^f 
qiqoil{qqi?\qf5rf3[qei^5^f, ^qfclqf !%qtRR(?) B 
^F33r^qG[!f S[iqfrw j afggof fw ^Wf^fi!Ti%i^qapq|q{R 
fq;qq fq^rqoim i q%q frpq^r-’ i qi f:[q1Ri% 

H^rf^goi # ^«nw'<4wi% sffRgj^qR 

rs. *■ *“ rvT . A. *%. rs * . ' ' ^ 

ciqiiq ffqqqi^T I ^If , f3W?q^iq- fcT^'cT: 

%w. I 3?f rii%h: ?^qqf f (?) gq^rqqcT 

effg^os:, w«qqf}R q^qq:, f'qiilqjqgq m i q;q fqqq 
rf^5[5qqcq[qqq =q ffT qqqifq II 

M. 64. q?:’qsq am-, q^iqi qoR>qq I JTiaifqfqrfjffR 
cTg^qqiqcqi? qtfiqi sifq qiqsis^qitEF; l ad^jglfqfq ei=qi%qqqci; 
qeirq i q %q:'q7^fiq eqt qfqqiRasRq ef;®qfqq[ i 
ajqqi i%qqi fq^qe^q'^i fla'iqf i srrirqiqnqfq atiqsqq- 
Rq;qg^cFq>iqr qjni 155^1 (fqiq?Iq(qrq ?qR HqqRf 
sre^fquiRRisq i sr-qq! fl qqqfflfwqifltqwqjqiq- 

qsqRiq qqqqiqRsqq $iq, ^qrq' i aa 3fr?TfCi^fFq?4iW eq^qiqos- 

• '.-O'. ' 

aqiOllR SIcqr I — ??T6f^i0qiq', awirquoi sqq- ^qq, 

qRstisq OTiwqqiaiiiq 11 % i aai qrq7 ^qqg'q^iRqig; 
fqlg^iaa q'RqoiqRm q^qqiofif^ q*q^ 1 a^ri— qfRi 

q^iqfq ??rqf^iqr efJ|qi a?qF^ qfa|qi%f,'5|;q'iq- 

fio^qR qqq 1 q?^ SI^^rei^loflR ^ofiq: ?qfg; , ciqifq 
sq(qs qiWcfliq^q ti|q n\t qqqfflI0?[fgqq''ta! aq qg-Rq 
q %q |5tif iftsqf |i% qfqqfoii q'lq'r qa'isfq qqq 1 ^q) 

qlsqnq^iqqicqiq qi5rq(^a ( Sqf^q q| arqiq'aRSj qi?(a;)q|^|I- 
7%| qqi^q qi|iq^?T: ^qR'Sq^rqqiq: I sqqqRin'Jf 

fqfai?q|q»i 3i«q^i ^qft qfcqfqiqqsfiqqi'q(?)i a^afRifq^ 


Its 

m ^rT^g[ I «rq?: qs??; q^wra^q 

3 f[qpc!?qi%q qwc^ ^fqrqpmq^ qj fiq%R!% %i ij^qqg- 1 
n% I SfiqpcIWRqai fR{9!q?I|¥iOqfqpW<qoT fgi I 3f|qiffT?qRqot 

itf qi i%9ft% 5qqi=qqif<(?)5qqmqRqai m i a^qiqw a sffa 
qqi°T^ w«q83f q fq£qiqiC[f% (q ?) ^o^fqqsq; i s^pqqqfds- 
qq^qq^offqwfq ii , 

qqf^Siq qos: ^qil^iq I I arqnqq; 

{qqqq srCrm siiqi^cr^qol f rrqqq ‘qiiq^q^q fq^’ fft 

5qqRa?qoi qi'|q(cqi^5q^oi ? q^qiQ^ q|)fc5iqi% I?(^fqiq51f qf 
qoiqiq: ?qi^ 315301^1% 11 

T. 148. qsirqirafqra ^riqi^lq i Brs^qmosqWr^Rf 

qfq qajiqqq qqrqii^wiq 1 qqrai^q. fqR®«{qql^«q- 

ai^oifqqfqf qr 1 fi% 3 {iq^q q^ ^qr q«q 

?qrq!q; ^jqfrqifq 1 q>ifqqi fi% fiqfqg® 

qqiqif^qiq^ I 

^K\^w q.^qriqq.qq?qois§qr^qs[q: 1 fqq^q iiq qiw'wili 

q>?oiiqqqRqq gi^ilq^ilq qiiiqqj^q q>qq^q qqq^iqilqw: 

■■■'O' " ' ■ ■-■■'■"^ ■' ■: ■■■; 

qR?nqqq:(?) 11 

R=qK«qwfq eqfi%|q- 3 isq?i|q 
feqiqiqiq(?) gR>jqiw(q)ftrq8iiqfiq^tqiq<i?q^’^i% I aiqqf a'^RW 
q^ q ^Ri^nqqq q ?i(5ri)qTq^qjg^ a’qRi^itoiqls^ 

qiRiau «riqqq: 1 ajqk ?if q*qq i-^ li e«%^qii 
qiq8% I gqjff qiqlsiq'qifeq I ?i*a«qq|gfqFgv 1 

qiRiqioiiq i ssi»^! 3 jfq{Sfqqf sjiqqq- , 3 i'qqi «Tjqqqifl 
qi^ qfqqi^qqj im 1 fq«qrqrCf sgqfqil qsife 

qii^iqqifqr la^qi^qaiiq; (I 

^i^tfRqqfqf ^i®iiq 3 iifiqf(?^wr)‘ qi 

1 * “srmf^ 3ifqi^n% 55;qtr%^^ 51 % 

til. 8. 5) ,' ' ^ ' ''■"' 




M6 

OTfgcfr e 3r% w far!(?) a ^i3ff^C{5i5ffii%qr sqjiR | 

«qfr sfti^qim awf^^a‘ii?*J?rii% ctir i^i% ag- fqo^q^ si 
aiag^ f ?! as? 1 3!tfqf '|i%cRa iriasaaJiw?? gcRsqsiif^i 

l%aef fl% I *fr€fS^^ra?WT^ ^ q?q 

^os#fg H 

%!?a^ ^5atfqr ^ 
gWi BNf 3 aigrg- 'fiimw^^: I fIcfJ '?^§aw 

a!a??ai|fla I T. 149. i 

fqosqqq | f% WSfigq5^'?%(0f 3^^^ 

fliqTqsqqii'tsq^q e'ip?(?)aif S^fscfl I fli l|qiqq5qoi qi (^O^aiq 

■'■■•■■■■* ' '"'/X C AP ■#>."’\' • '"S' " *\ ■" *\'?\ 

w*«r wqraawjqs qqjeaqa srgJfR^r =^r?ai sr^TrtT'^ qt 
a9igoT(% li 

(3rq;^«fqtCr ? ^iqi^f^wCi^) araR’^i'rcq^qtqq I 

q«wrcq%q fag^iq , qaaf^q flg^iq ^ ^sf 
^g?i^q 'qrpf^q^j q^wfa i qq qij^qoiqriqtiq: 

5r%€qR^^ af iq^g: qiii^q:: i ^qqqfq-rqiqsi qq^ts q ft 
gq?q q^aeqce?: ifg ^iwpqqiftiqiq gq?iqf<CRi q?qq; 

e«iqqq f^q;?OIiqqit— splq \ sq^q ^^\ — qqqqjq 

q«?flCI5fqq, (^r^q) 'qqiiq^qilfift | ^^q qc«35qi- . 
«nq^i«rmq!q!q(?) qiiqiaiq siiqqi^t^q i ggr?qf%f(ra sfiqgiifqftf; 
S^qiqqq s^fqm qsiqg’ticqfg^qf aiqq%cq?rqrq qiiqkoi^iwfqft i 
^gi^qr J srqw qfti?^^%q qi^«gqqqi|q' 

I ?iqq;«[iq^l*q!g_ fq®3^^qiq fqqi[: 

I Rqfq^qfgjfri^r^fqiRra.... ii 

SR^ROlfqi^ qiffqqqiftqi qjRoiq ^[gwfq 1 qiqf 
1 %) Cw^ffpqjqi qi airasM qftqw 5rq qr qi i t. 150. 

fqRq=qqiS! aftf^l^qifl I SSTfs ai^q 
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I R(qrcr? ^r s[(qfji4 qcw 

iJoiqRqRR I 3}qj[ Hirtr 3rjifcf[ %M ^qqfscTj q5f% ^ 
11^ i RWm# ^5«q( | | 

SrrflJ 5^01^ I 5irm[q|fqaT fqqof qg®^ qf | 
cTiwqjq;: m i jfRfqqj: qRqi^tqfri )) 

M. 65. ?i!C[(^)5qf^^ci:, amm- 

cTR^'q qf 5fr^q^?T?i; l ^l^ftrqf fqqi=q'r 

iqq=qq^iqfq; ( qwig; ^s^iqqifRciqf ^fq^q^qr qi sjr^sqq;^ 
giqifqqifqq ajpqqrflq; ii 

iqqqqiq i 

g?q^i ?^qjfqRi%(?) i (3f)ff^mgsqq>!^?q I r®f%q^(q) i 
(a(tqi??qiq^0 5Tre(q)qqq 1 3[q{%<iq |iq Qqiqqj^oi- 
{qttq<qqcr%<|qqqWqqi f{q | aiq^i^iqi^q ^qq II 

fR |q3:Rqr^qq; i f||oi ff^ 3fq#?f^ I 

^qqq ^qq^R^q^qt i fqsir^rqci; ^agilriq^qiccqiscr^q i 
qsqsg^ qiq: I sTf^qi^ff^ qs^q i fq«^rRi^ |i% 
3jq#tqif^ fq(qi)fq[q? qi(?)qqi tmRR i 
2^raq[0S[qRRq^^l®Rq«agqiqgfq3 fgg# ^oq I 
ffq 3}qifqi^[qttf q i q^ m\ eqic giq^iaqieig;qc?iq;®qixRqii® 
?^5ri{q ilgq: 11 

T. 151. fiq «q5}Rf liqcqig- 1 |Eqg; egtqifqf^q | 
€f5iiti I si'qqf-flCraqs i 

5r3l|<Jr qir#q;ra{^fqf<f% U 

®r^fq2% ?TR#qqift[^: ^ I . 

€frfWPRiq: U 



1. «rq^ qist qiT^ST'sq^'t^aisqt i f^qi; ?!% f^qiqsR 
qi ?qRE.i 

2. 'W ?q fegqi 

qqqf^ (ly. ' 9) \ ■^' ,■.-, "' ^ -■ yyy' ■•;^:4i\. = 

m ' ;v ' , /^,.. ■ ' , ''* 


II II 



T. 152. 35T: fr% ^gr 5r=WRg^|r^f. 

f^JTf I mmmii q(^ 5 tiii 5T f iqqr% j %4qimq mm^ i%qcr ?[% 
ItRrpw 5f??fJr«r^Tg'q% i m 

%5:if— ira i 

^i3cq: e?q(^q^ I m q^Tci m ^ 

qjqjiqi^ q^rg'lqcr afiqcTqq^qiC — 5r=^rc^r?r%: ^qq^^qjtqcn n 
=^R^r§3Tf: ci^lf R f| sriqq^r C^qwr^ ■gr%qRc-qra^^ 

qq'Si% | =^?Rqifg^ 

gtB>q83: | ?i5rq;qr.c,lf%ei. 

^r^ff qq^ [ gqr ^qqoqrgf ^rpq wqf%{ ) 

^q^iqkR 31^1% %* I aqr gcqi^i%qf%;T %fTr q ( 

qRtR?q^q: l^(?ig>qgr, cT^I ?Osq;o|q=qq; I %Oq^iqfq^(^'|7^fj 

qjl^qjl^ q{%f%, q^lf qjqq^g qqrg# 

^ ^ M. 66 . qfgq'qi^q: ^raajq?:, ^qf^q^qq; 3{fqr^rq55r5__ 
l%frqf(qi% l IW fli^m SWqjf^Riqcq. 

I 3rqfqRorij[^ 3rrqq;?qqfqr qqj 

^as^iWTO, 3iwlTOfSaq; I axi 3 , 5 ,^^, 

af«q 8 S?qiqqkq; l f[% qfqq^^q ^sq^q II 

153. ^'r^iq^^Tftrqf 5r5q-|qf ^rqr^fqj 3f«q^q ^^q 4 

^f^q'iq; i%q% ^ i m n^mi s^iwird i gli 

jrqiq5qq|{?^r.‘ I qg- fr^flgq; (| 

N ^ SJcqiqqif^gfqqqjlSqiiffg^fqj^ ef^qq^S; 

qmmig ,rqq^^ , WRm rg .R^^qqqlJiar 

^ 1 .^ ‘%rRn.qw>wqTOM ^ 
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3iq 5roT«?qt{ sffcrrar riasri® =^g| aia 3 mms4 
Aqifqfa fiq^ <?R|fqqra i sq# qj ^[3^4 'qfqF^ 

I q^q 'qggoi: |t 

afjqqfq qfq(?)#icqwqqr'q%: I ^?;fFq^q fi% I q§ “q 
qqAinfliq q mm mm;, Am i 3jq%Af^qi?q4 qoq; i 
m cir^lra q^qsfB ^rar:, arwr? ^oifTw: i nk tiq^lniq 
Rqs qqi cisrtmq qRq'tq ???q: i qq ARlq^iAsiq ^sqi^ u 


3F;qg;5qqm 3?l?q'rqq AcSWtqq 3}'q(g; ?)qqi^q qr, 
qg-orq aj-qqajq qr, ciSflcTiqq Sl^qqicllqq qf, arfqq qf 

I qKqqqr|qq''[qqiJiqR qqiRqi^ qpqAilqim- 
A'WRAAfqfq qRqq^ qfqiqq;?oii4 ^^qgqiqfim fqtrq: i 

'rs. rs' C* 

q^qqiqqirf ^leR's^gf'qqnqqq^oqAifi'qw sq^iqraq: li 

T. 154. RT^qiqi'qiq I qfs^qfq stkmm mi ^sqfAft- 
f qq'qiq AAfceff R^Aqqji^sfq ^iqqqfq i (i%)q5q'^f%cT 
sqq 5jssqr qir^Ho|q qq^fq | S{m\ Al^WlRAWR jfiql *T 

mm 3?rqiiqf qf% (qsjfqqrqim i g:r5[j[rp fi% 

qiq%{q fq(q'iiq ? iiR)q?q ll 

qqimra qrqi^cfH , aj^q^ioifJi^ i qaf^dqf qq iqqfqrqr 
3:-q'q I ll q^r^qqiRcifqra fgfsqji^rg: 4 ^K^O- 

fwqf^^q ^sq§!(«f%c^i=q^Rrl qi Atiqq q^ii AiqqscfqaRqjm 
qqmiRq i qiq^q^ fA?[l qiqcTt% qtqi 

Asqqf^ia, q^ig5wiq=qq: AR'qiqqqiqqf^q'i# qfqqRq^im: i 

q^fl qsmfm f ?qi qi#qiiti q|i 

qfqq^oiqim qqiqaiRqi i qf^i sqqiq q:f®®q?qiAii 

arq^AR^q qqi ll 

g'pqq^giqq qwVq; f%r%l q fiRl I 

ftwqfqil ai^q’^^sqi | f^sA^qiq^q imii qRtfqq ll;#,/ 
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MS... 


3r3i%d Wlftcqr(^fr}f^^^iS'7^^igr I ^i5Tj|f% 

#fcif 5Tq^!% 1 qq?q 1%^ fiqjfig^ qRliqqqtig; | 

3jfq?qf^ li 

mk ^qqsqs^q ^fsftq ?! r!Fq^?nia[tgi[ ii% 

f !i 

3Trai 3fqfI^qR|iqOT || 

3r?qi%^?i gfffres <0 f ri^^t t ii 

fqq^qoT ^i^qfqfqi ajRgqgsq sj^tg; 

I '^qoi pqqqiqiRsr fq^iq: i ciq g;l(f 

ii 

5r;?qif| ai^qsfiqqtqq^ 3r;?r^ aj^qj^ 

II 

3r??fRf \^^m^ fl?:^, ag; gjfjfiqfqi 3{;2rgr qf^fig^ 

101*1 ’ZiMf I fl5?qiq%^4[^ sjqifrrsq*?, i 

fo«''RRe{qqig; sloq-w ?cq% h 

CiqqqitW Sfll^goiq q^fq^ioeq qfiq(fqcqifqig)gtq 
^Rqnfn%, I qif^fqqqloi^q qjl^r'l^qR: II 

sf^qqfq {q?Fqi# ?Rf^ a[Cq ^(qf^-qiqqCfg | 

sqq^q qqqiR^ qRtiqoiO: ll 

T. 155, qjfis S[iq5q ORqJ^^fqqgqg^l^q if I 
cf^qq %^{ qi q|qqiH <^q qil% ^=oq 1 m qil^fqqqqrgjq^gr?: \\ 

arifqi qifR{q^?q fqq ^qgqsftfqg f| n 

■ q| qj aiaqii^iOf Q*g5 ^qqqcfiq?^§ qqtRig^ qqi 

^’afRfs qqii?q af^q I eicf^q^. q?g[iB®qiFo esqqf#, 

q*af|qqqqqil® Sq?rqf^ I ^q q ^^fqfqqq |1 

3i5qgfq ?r5rgq{ot 5;ti*i??i?iiiiisq '^qojqio^gq^iq* 
*i{’ 5 |qHq«*i j{ - 
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^ WWg’l BfSrflg 

II 

3f5rPrg qifSff<ini4 sjff g j jKfrqqi# ^??q- 

qqfaR: 11 

|icqq^TUj5qjTiq sj^c-qr 3i%^f fq«q;f«iq- 

'qw"# qqRTa^i. II 

M. 67. ^[^'Tiisqijjq qf ^jqm #qf fl’l^iqw?i4tfqw- 
^fq q Rq!%qqL I qoqsqqfl^tsjq sqqfi?;; || 

ff^7 ff^ I q;iwt%?rqfqos ?it%siqqiq!r‘qq qw- 
|i|fq |q^ gqq iq%>0T giqq% | ?rqqi%cqt^^jfq (1 

fg^'T- i iq; gq; fetr g'qi^ jqq^ qiqqi i qq 

^fif'q qTqqq;gf<fii?q |q<aiiR qq^siq qi fqqqi f|qq 

ifq I f%«?qifqq;?qrqq^q[qqiRtsqq: II 

*r|!§ SCiq^sqq^ Sr^qif qicqfqq 1 3I?qitq 3iqf l- 

fqqq^qjq quior fS'iqiqoi qRqfggrqfq i i| qfiqeq 
^qR ffq I qR'^qqqqg^ li 

gr«iWf?q(st: I ?iqqpq qff|% qiq'qiqgqsfifqg 

flqt^fsq; fq: ii 

qm^iiqqr gr i fgqiflqjqi^qiq f*qt 

JlCrq: I m qi m- ^qfqqt^q poiiK^ qfieqi qqqtqqiq 
^qifqqi i%qqi qfiqlqfq ?^qRiqis4 qqRl'q qiqqfq i ^iqiqqjq qi 
aifqlsq fcgffqi 3fq(|lgqq3fiqfq | qw ^|q?qia^?iq'5|q|K qqiqq, {| 

T. 1 :6. 5[lirq: ^rWRIiqqiJ ^^Riqtq qfqq. I 

fifqiqfifqiq; m qiRfqsqi 3r(^^®^q Rq|i3 

'jpir f'??qf?qq ?qq ilqqiqig eqitii^m ?i:5rq: ii 

(jSIsqfq =f q qiqf^qeiJ q.^fq fr% 

sr^Tfof^gfJ I # qr%q«iq. | {^fiw 
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€f??rn ?r3rRq[%g?wfi 

^'5^13 fcT: il . 

rr«?i ??rd Kf«r^^*rs ij;|qgr n 

ml ((%!) ^ riq^f=| eqF»Fc!. 
5qw[%sr^q3:iq;qaWcTRf?ri^^r3se*?mc!f?r|jI j| 

^r§TVq; ^fr|V-q| 

^r7J m ^cT^ 3rWiW#WWi% ^l^fqcwr 
||f^?j?r3q;Rig[q|[|sqji^ II 

i cTtqr^ ~ 

?pi 3qsRW ^RoifT giTOlfl I srq^KqqiJTTsqjj^ll 

RffgRfJ? ffl I 3|5q ^}gg:qiqo| |if^f 

3?5q fcqr ?qi’l Q[wqc?iil i fl^iql^m^qtrlsqfi^ 11 

qqqR^isr^ CRqq^q fq^q; 

3J#rffff: JIfFcTJ??7qq’ ^q^rifa | q[qqif% 

fqqmqcTfH ii 

*TRfq^*T: qf cTf q^n%f sffqgqe^jjir 3r5q%qqf| n 

Jliqjfiqflj: 5qqqj[| 

qfqqra n 

*ir^^fqq*TJ ^IqcfiRfl scmqRif iqrq. 

|q 1 m ^fqpqirqqruff^r^lfl | gqj^i^sqq I 

^q cqq qjq III qflq^qi^iqf (q|qf; JTflq^iqfgjqj 3f?q?q(?) . 
®}*qSil®lfqf(qf®fqqqf?[jqqfifq^fqg^§^fq5yf^f. i^g, j 
IflilfilRoif «V7% fmi #(|q fj*5f?q% I 5f«ff 
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ajqrf^oiiqiqi I qf^q{qqi4 I cl^fqr — 

irifamRi:, eflf5Tl%qf:, Sr'qi^iqqqT:^ ^®?$qr[qqq[;j fSJnr^- 
qfi5qqf^t%5qi3[qqqei!Tr ^wqoftcr: n 

3f3qfq 

— fijqqq 3%5Tiq|cTq , Rfiqf r I ^ qtfqq?SqRI%% 

|g?q5r«3i?:!iR|S5q^qaiig;!3tfi^fiT im 3^E?q qr(^B§i) qqmiqjj. 

t qqtei q=qRcT; 3{«q^; | ^qg?} fw 
^fqi^ 3[osq;^f ^nqci i^iq: i qf [qq'g ?iqwr% %q: t qffqqcf: 
qfaqi^qcTi ^fi%iq: i gqi^ittqiaw qqitqqgqqrq qsqiscRi^ 
^iq^?«q8Ef: l 3rg%[%|% qR- gltqfqsqq^ 

qs^Kii I i^qilrq i q^r€r i ^rt’ic 3}fi?q[qi%oqq^ i 
3[05iffq^§9?q: [| 

3i?qiqqr?qif— %q«r I I c!?rqr— 

^qf^Rqsqiceio^^^q'lSqRg^;, ai^^q mWi ?[%, q^qf^^q; 
fSfwqiqqq^qq; i Rraq?rcr f|q qRqftrqq*q?i j 

q^ q?»t q^qr^q qfqqR% 5:siTci i 
q%q ?it eiqqg’ i qiq'fi'q q%;qiRqraiq ei% qrq 
qqi^^ qrq qr qssiqr? (qr) qiqqii^q: el ei^ qi q%q qfq- 
qiacfqgji i qiqfq(qr#f f etn;) qf ^iqTqqr^ eRqs'qgqiq , qi^q 

qf(^ eiqqg^ l ar^gffq q^qifw^qifqljq q|fq el 


mm II 


T. 158. feqraTOTq?«r I «?«rt *T qmqRqrlq ci^r 
qfqqiqiq^qi ijrCwqqfiq^qi qifqia fciqiioi; i ei^sRi ^(?) f3^! i 
f^Gq^rrls qf^qil^eulfq gq^ceiiqdgqqincqw i ^ 
eq: m qr ffcrg^qrq ^er^qiqqq sq^ j qsRf 

^«qK^g: # "fs 

qfsq. I g|q{^q?q?lls{^.qiqCiq . ^I'W 3 J|?qFcI ,l 

qqs^qrqrfl iT:|riO^'sqqii^%:qe, qr 


I Jr ’^ 3 ?rf|r m jt ?^q; i 

3i'«?fg ^Wy\ m fra ffqqta i m\ =^^q;— ^ 

“ im wi qi^ qiia! i 

^ ?f5IS5qqi=qg S^SaSS'^sfq m 11 
^rasqr ?tfg (1^4) ^^q^iflMmsfq i 
^3rt3®f nqqraR i|qg ^r% »?rci h” 

W«?girlra ra'q€t jrqw: ^jfqiiqcfrqrq^ raifqg® 
q5iiq(fq|qff%r%q^ i 7f?^isr ^qqiit srwiq'lfa i 
qR^raq ssqrl: arq^i^q^ q®tq^9f^: i 

m arqqRoiiq^qis (?) ii 

*9|^qw gtPiqpRq q^qiJ^q^r fnw 


Ii srgiwqiq: II 



II m JT^mSsqR: II 
T. 160; M. 68. qwi¥ 

sfq^^^^tscqqqL a}?%t<sqi»qf g:5q;?qifq%, awig; q^qqif^Fg- 
aif fqqmfg-, qi^q^rai^ sqgtfifqiqi. ^i^qajioTt qfifoi- 

1^1% aq;w9'q% i aig^jraig; tT?q%gt sisq^j 

aqgiif.*, aqf q<l8§’i'q^ I raqjqrarqg; liqsqigii: q^fl^qr: i^goiij 

fg; f?qn — afif^qra i arm^^Twr arraq^iRqiqr elgor- 

qF^ltgoi^pqi g^[: ggqqsqqp^qf. ffg | Rqj^oiig; 

F3F53:iFqq; ffqq i f% ail (R)fFcFisq%sfq ^qFqqF5qg*q^i% 
qwig^ ^5 if: ot; qj^Fi'^ q5pF% i ^qqr ^F^qgqsc^sfq q qg; 

qpj qFliF?^ gq I q;% %% qj^sRli! g%f ?iqt|: [ 

3qqFs«?qFf. afqfsqgq^F^crjqFg^ g;r; q^leaoiqgqqqFfqFl ^ 
^ir%«i^R[qnlqqFFg^3rF%q(i?q»iiqF 1 qg'qsFFigsqi- 

^ qq^t— 3rsf(g)fl#^ fi I m i^FSF: Jif^rq^qF^t 
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flqsqi(%qiqig: j%«iqqf§:r 
«f»q}?s[FI »T^ f II I irff— 

anqifqf ^ qiqff qiR^: qimqj^q qf { 

' es ■■■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

im II 

flfiltfl q?qrar qi% flRq>a2Rrq: qr^la^rlqf 

31^ q%%'qig; 1 qqqi — ^[qiq^^tfq: qsl^:, 3f|q q:%^qq 
fliqiqilq (q=qrefq?r|tq, afqq qi J-S^OJ gRg-[qif|^q ^riqqq, 

q«qs% qr, 3f^q^ ffl'criCt, qjjq 

fqillqsq:, 3f|q sr^qar qt q%q, qqjqqjq 

qtqfq{q^q[ anqcafftqiTO qi fqqq(q)q 1 1 g flggnt 

mt qR qiqff^r afff— ^ q«rri?M ^qwr^^iqqmql- 

qwr l arlpr 3irq^^ I fisqqlqi 

•Tflt^q^qq^si^lq gfcfr \\ t 161 - 

qiwtqt^ 9{%qiqqf iq^ mk I aqqr — 

qn^lflq^qq !^sfq qqsqjgi l%qi5fqi% qlq^q^ II 

jf sRi’pqiq i flf^^^qqiq qcqqiqqi- 

gfiqqirq’qwlq l arqrtqqf?: ajrqqfq %<qRRq;Rjg^qii?nq?qD[- 

qiR«r: I ^Wiqf fl qt qif3;rmqf%RcqRqfq: | 

fqqq^ qqq^^ qRqiqoi f q!? sfRqq; 
?qri%lsq qoq I (q?q) C9?i5-wqf r^f?rl?rsr^ 
afsq^ftqf sqq^gdr q: qRqtqqr!|qr q^flgqrfqfl I 

•fqkqrsaiiiq't^gsqj i at'l i'^q#qqsqq^3<qfqfl fqqqra qsRq 
^9iq^aHqn'|(qrf) %qqqiq;s®q 3i«q8{[?q qtlqqtw •q(?)fl3ait^ 
^oq ^il i.^ffqiits cqqTwiqqisiq 3i3^sqRi% 8i*q«|tqi(^3i* 
^ ?SgS;’agsiaS;:::g^^^^ • ; y ■ . : : ' 

1. ftqq ?qTqq^ qts: ^ t 

2. m qq^qqi^ qs^qrfjtqr ^rt^q*. J ^«iqp qw««| ) 

3. ; i%qqwr ,sif% qf3|^^ ^ , ■ v, 

17 
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%mn \ 3«?f sfRSHi^^^iF^RqfgtRecqq ?«riqqi%% =g n 

?r^qf ?fsrjf^t i sf^eR (e){%qg^ i 

^isri ^mm ii 

sT^qiqi^l^r: qf g ^53i;q 

argqiJTi^fiqcf I f%fmr ^iqr^i^fr ^rs^qsqq; gqiqiajR- 
sqqjg if tq^g^gqRq i q;i%^q|qtc[I^ISiq Km 

(%iqi?q|^(q)#[¥I!g- =Tg; qq[ gqf!q5?5qqq)5q ^\ q^- 

qg; i eqfqi^Rsqq^ ^isf^sqqt^iq srtf cqi? qqiqfg ^^m qidirq | 
gw? 3rq^fqq^q«»?m qsjiqiqfg ii 

T. 162. q^Tgqffri^q^’p^g q^fq^qgqi# — 

w* € crsrrq K^^^-m\ i 

g3[gfgm 3f*q^H 1 g«irgq qqrqRqffqggoT^q ^fqgf3[5Er^; i 

‘'^qfqiggsq'i qiqRqTqqigX^jf^. 'S.) ftg 5^^qi% II 

?Riq?q q^qsgqRqgjq I 5rqq^[q?^f«q^ | g; fg^f- 
fqqsq-q^cqf qiqfqtrqqggfig^ 3?fiWI|('?;)gg f|goi 

1 3T5=qq[ q:qq?%q: ^ii^R i g '^sr'Tq^q'i^^t 
^?qifi: eqqqfg ^iti % 8r?qsq^T% fRiggsg: — q q 
q m\ srqq?: q'lsrqqsq # I ^rqq^qlsiqf ^i^fR- 
q><5lsrqgq{ wq^I^ ^05ff[q: 1 a^iififqg 3fqqq''Rq%% n 

*' ' ■ Trs 'fx- '"■' 'rs' '■♦■•■■ "■-.'■'»v 

M. 69. gs 5rg^?r ^’qw3gqf»q qr snggjdqg sqq 
iig^q(f) 8ii%g'qi4{qqqg'ii% g iq®q;#f^|gqRitJT 

’iTO'fw I « fi q^ Rqgig; qiq mK^m =q3??5fH »^'7r«rqtq 
qq 5% qi(?) (|qe!q[; (qf??aTq)f#, ^4 qr qiil qifq??q^f4 

^sqij^qqf#, 3?q^qqqq q[ qfPcrq?q q>Mfg ^ 

qi^f^f€iTOR| mmii ^05#r # ii 



T. 163. qf^- 

fr^Tplq; I ?r qr?*r^ mmw> mmiCi i q 

sffcq'iq^q i^ofr 2rfqr?i«q ^CRg^uTqs&sni^ 

sqri’T, efqosq gifr^JT m sTr^^Cm wsrsfirqs^iqV'f^w^!- 

^=q?^?ifimefq^!>rsw q«?i m%^i- 

mm Frmf l af^iwisifCwq m R^gsi^^L 
mm^ RqRq^ %m i m ^^m iq^wlq m 

piic^qr (81%) 3I?3n%;T q^qifqmjtq g: 

?R[§?qfiq f?cfn% I 2fr ^q^sq rig^ 

q;q qil^FcK ^q qWcTsqRcqqq^q I g cI^fcqiq^SiqQg?;- 

q;i# q?^5qi?:Rq'cf?q f:q 5ff% | qrsgq^Rq frsfqtqf 

afgqww =q #sqq^?q pe^ig; 

ff3^q^ i <iS5^>qf^iiqq5q>s^ «?% feqq: i e cff?#i 5rqqg:qp4 m 
qiq q ql^qg- i q q^qf^R;fq ^iqqqrq; qf%, q^qR- 
iRi%3fqi5[qwqfq!q sr^TK^r I *jj5i?qi3:mqqiqR3 rafe^icrsq 
qf?qlcqRei’ i 

qg sR^qr qqrq?iw SfOSq; I (qiWcq^q ^sqqtqiq^ 
ws'qfqf^sq^qiqqin; ?qfg; i arqlq^q^qiiq %?:^?q ^qqi^ig gtsir- 
qiqqlqiqq. i 

“qisqiifqi^i ^qg^q^qi ^ € 1 ^ 5 : i ,, 

q%fq f i^qFqiq: 3}ii% ir' (trs- xi. u) 


m '^q fqqrqp^qit 1 
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gjf^eii^eqit — ^r arfwfcT: 

aR2[qcqi^ ^isf^siq sri i%?ifq ^qiqqm | 

f«i%qi?q^ qi ajqjfjq ^^srfWI i^=^re?qi%s [%% I 
ti I c^'qt^fRqi^w: i 

glqfoiflcT; «qi IF5?f(^1qffRqg; \ ajqq^q ([q ? f%)^fqqij ^q 
=q{fq |q'^f i?qn, q[ciri% '^mqrq^q qi?- 

{q^q'Sq^j, 3}qqi «^^s?q qF’qqu, sjqq^q mi ^(i?)^, 

siq^ |cT^ cqi% ^5qtoq(q-0i%, (afg?^ 3fg?q r ?q[q 

n^i% Ifqqgq^w gsRWi^iqqL li 

T. 164' q?i%qf^ 3 fqi%^qa i q%ra q'sqf^Ri- 
q«iciq; ^ S[5qiq^iqonq qqjqq fl'clg. Sffg^liq Srff^q 

aricq^if^gq: q^qiqqiqqq^ I aiq^riq^r 

qi Bs ?^fqtqpq%oiiqqfcf^^5qqrq'fa[q,5 trqq'qq^isq 

5qq? qqi5r% affqnfsqq |lq Jrqir^q q^qijqqqiq 

^qqtfig: 9%q^ i qr arqittis'qq q;iq'tRf% li 

fqqqqfa mmi qfqi^ssqi ®jf^s«¥ m 
^qRii% I ^^^ <^qiq^[ mi i gq qceq?^ (fi) 

^qii% f|: I q'^^J 

%f%cTf I 1 qiostqiiT^r jfrfwifq): I 

I^cq^?qi%qf!^^f fti^iqqi^f q^fqafR^rg^Isq'^r: 

q|pqq%q;iq^ qWtRqqia|iq=qKcqi% | gqig^^q f| qqg 

q«q(3 1 8lf^5q^ f^cq It fq^q^r: (3f)gfcTf 3f!q 

I ai}%{5Rq% qiiq'ioqFqi^ra I }| 

wi^T^ g^fiqig, qq?^; iliq^ i qg ^qwii^rq;^ qqi5:<'qi%l 
^ qtfliRm’l.^q^q^i^fltsri^rqqjFR'Ji <^qf(%fqici; | ^^^ 
cff^ft (I) H 
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T. 165. M. 70. — 

I f%fra3^4 'Ttww’i I jff m fra’r 
qsqflSt ^qsqqfq {qqi^%«qi%q||%J | aiqqr 3fq5r=q'qif|;!I 

qgq{ (qq^g fiq?^fqifqfl[Wt% 1 3f|=^lr(3r 

aji^fiOT ;[[ff flcfjfld- qqWi€ ajqq^qjoifr ^fq?qis':q5qifqr3[i^| 
SI ?rfq; II 

<3:4 ifi^qFqrqqrgqfSK^qf fiqqqq^qfliflw ^fqqq I 
cqag^ i m\\k — # i <f^f4^qcqrg; i 

^qiqq^q^Sqiq#! i R|t| 5! 3{?q^r: | ^ipq«q: 
aqi 5qi|%: ^ -gf^f | qfiwqsqsr fqgfBi 3iJ=qqiq=q?5#[- 

Siq fI^lRu% aiiqqMfqcqggiq, | 

argqRl^qqcIiqit Slfq jgfqfB I ajRqq; t% iqoffq^ 

3f?qi^qqiPciF eiq^*qqi4 ^Tmar q? ?f r i q g 

»iiq[qi ’3;s=qqiTqtqwf (?) itrrt ^qqi^af i mM u 
i%qi 3i3J?iqq, B %qi ira i ci?qi«i4ifp ii 

fqisr aii|R44r% afaqfs:'^^ I qiqHi®>f3®- 

liqq.1^4 qi% C4?ei?ei«4f^f fa 3f?qqsq(3^q;f iq^l?fj^| 

«?2rr 5T 3ft?qi aqfiKi«irq; i qf|aii%|qi% m 

^iliqqitqrt qfqpa? (qi=q?q''iq)qwT ffa u 

T. 166. (Sf) 1 as =q |fa 

i%«qa 1 qfl a {q?«qa qf? q^qfa fig q 5jqqr iri% qfqasqrfq- 
5qqq^ qffqiq: i %i cili fqF^q^ I fq^^FS'qqpsqRfqg q ?iqq 

llra^cqfa^rqRiqq. t aiqqf sf^qg^ ^ai^qq^qq; qaj<qq: i ?qrq^r 
SiatRlfl^qf I =a qfefqi^qfgqeqisi l fSRrfl^W: qil# 
?a a fqq^ealqr: i erg; 3f^q^<iiRiqigL ^qiqa^ q|aig;i f|a 
qqfqgqii fiqq: ii 

qq^xEq-Q^ qaw srbsrh i 
qqn^paiTq: 1 


i 


a 8fgr II 

T 167. eqssqaju, ?rm^i«q^fcqiwqi. 

cT^SOT: I crg-qiqr^fq qrqFqfg^ eqf«q^- 

5qiqi?f«rq>ic?cqiw I crqr =q ^qiqqqsqiqR qm ‘3i{qcR?;(jnqf 
gf^iiqfq=qRu'l Hq'q3^cTq:?q qiRqg;’, ‘ q;?5i[qi{^ {^q?W 
=q, q?i%qq am ‘siqgcnfiq; 

%[eq¥ qpq: q?:’ icaif? =q afwpqqlq a^qra; i ci?qig:«q^- 

wtqq ^iigqiMqiR ?!% i # 

^rraqq; li f? I? m | ciRaii: 

cTcqiRqcqi^fqqi^Olcqm %€q; 

75miqt! 1 cf^qig^ gqlfraRtq^ricqwRq afwi'qji i sjqqi, 
qRO]|^q ?qi%qqqqiqq5R5rtq qjcafiqif^ [qq^qq qq^ii^fq 
^qqifqqqnq =q affqqii^ q^fqqqqq ^ e%qr: qneq Rqqq. 
|cqi=qg^ I qqi qitsq, — ^‘qqeqqq qi^q; q?;’ |cqif^ 1 

5f^R i #qf 

jpiiqiq, g^ifcqqqi qr gi%iqqtiqfS[Rq^ i qfigf%?rqi 
3}i%^qi q gpqiqqtrqqqRiqt qrq'?( ^?qq qqqi qqqqiqf 
qjiqki qrieq’j.^fqi^ i q^qi^fampq miK , 

3iq?qq«q€'isfq 3i«q^Fq>j=qF fqfegjjor: ?qtg; n 

3}q^ srj^f^gjq^^f 3qq=qq ^iiq^qq^afi^ l 
guipqqqqiqif %i qi«fiqq?qmf[fqicqqq i 3q2crf(q)e^sfq 
q qi«i?qi'qgqi: rqqtf— iqtfrqq-fqgi^ gqqf ?rf iq; , qqi 

|^f^q?fqifq[?>rq!oiiq^ sT'^q: qiqoswf fqi^qNf^iq’qR:, qajg^q 
5rf3R^«?iTci I 3ir^ 3Zin%, qfqaiq; qi^qali =q 

3Ti^TO3 I ^wqifq 5^k§i§qr=qq!ni ar^^rw q?q i 

aiqlqttqig^ gqf^fqfcqm M i #rssqjr?r;ir ?i% 

qi[q:il;qqj totq^qr a?qi^ to iqqal^qflaqqr; i f% 
T. 168. M. 70. (a?) qq i%^«qig;, m aqa: 

sfq Mq! aiq g;^fq 3Ri®>q ' 


qwtrgqcTJr^fqi^JT#^RCii%er fF% ( ftrT^K (Is^?) 

fq(|qi?l3«^Icl I \^mN arr^tqewpqt q^S'crtlfqJitqi 

q^rwiqqcj ira | I %m tM 

I %# I ii 

^U%%% l%iq^^, gqain'fr ^[qqg-^ 

f't^sq^qFf iqqg^ I '{^ ==^fq:^ g?RWW?5?Rl'^^ 

fqfq?3®i^f^2> ^I|ci[?q§cirl3, qsrsr^qfff “qr^s qi%, tow- 

cl^f^q!qf^iq«qcliqn^?ll^3 ficqi fqq?lJi^ I cf«?I 

^Jffiqsa^lfq, 5Cll%qt5qi: gsiu 2^li®q;, q^g^f 
q«q^^iqi:, *%wqqfr affqHrqr fr% l W55 l 

qil% atqqi?Tl: gf^isfq aiqqfqisggcef^qiq^q eq^q-^C?) qpqru 
if qp'q^ %s qqiwqiq (qs;«qig^ I 
#i-qii?g*q5=w q^eqi'fqfwqjqqt^iq ^s<lsqqicTc3qn% qqi^- 
q»i, I fi% qwi5? I f^^sqrg[ ^nsRii^fqflrsq: I 
sricqisfifff q?^q<eqqf% qqr»tRq tiqiaw^i 'qq- 

^qi I qqii: — 

fq'q q=3qq: qjq i%i qq^ qsqql | 

<^ciffq qi'q?qiq[i% q(t% q?r|Tr<q ii 

(qg. II. 136.) 

fl% I 3iq ‘q 9}fqqi^q^ jffuiq^ gjqqcTl^qqqr fqfiqqwgqj(?) | 

qRsqsr^ qRqqlw i affqqiqqiq 

sifqq^q^ fsqi^q: ^qif iqqiqi^gqjqF q4i«qf%^i§dqq%irqfj ii 

T. 169. ^ ^^goTi; I q«rr^F^f^ qqititqjqf 

3F3<^i%?rF ^#q^Rqg%q qw^^q^ri? 

fif =q sigqRiqiq^qwi sfg^lf^qi sr^r^- 

•JTf 5r?gq?q snn t%f^q?q qjsri^^qmqw 

I arr %t^€*rrat gqq^oiiqqj^q 


m 

H% (1 

I 3n%5?iT> gei% 

RRfi: fq®3^f^j: € sqoftq # ^^ritcifj ^r fwa rl5R^i%[% 

RmgR 5ir*fi ’^cTiqar =w 

3rr%[%rac![ I i%r i 

srmRtU'T^cfT 1 qqcrfwqqeq 

|i% {qqi^% qq^iRcq^eqqfqiRm ?%*=?! qqqfa | ^qq^ arflRffir- 
n^q^lw i sfqoT 3i[cRq?#[sgq(Riai)c^wCTi:T ?^fcfir% 
|j|! I ^cTeqf|c5^fl?:qq[i mm^m qeif; q?:gqi sfi&jqiqRrtig^arfs- 
gfwiq 11%: qi% €g{fciM ^^fi?oi?sFat[^q!cqstq «lqra« ^isqef- 
qq m ^ ?gFcl:, |#(: S5[:^g^lf<qRL I I: Sftw Sq^Rl^J 
^n«q?q srsTFensccrr 3r%gq3[c!r i qliiq ajsqi^r- 

sq: 3i^f?qi i:i^qf q%qi?i^ ag; fegqarq^ I qqr {q^r%% 
(f^qfi) 1 3!%q’i«p?tfq 1% qqt«5q gwfqi jq^ieqira sfffitiq ^T?- 
«qrRli% q II 

T. 170. g^ri^fraig 1 i€iqii?(giqwfq 3{qqf|cTe*q'qiqfJi; 
aiq^qilg^ItlR qi cl 111 % l%?ei qfqfq ^1 %qR%- 
qrq'gq^t#; |cqqJiqiRiaiRqiq[^fqqiqq ^ =^rl«n%WR 
^qfoif q^RiSj aiqs^qfqfg (?) 5f^g=qf ?qa%<*qgf 

qiS|%qi% I q g qil4 qi§l%% | 3IJIFqg5g[i. 

%qr5R( qj^RfSI 5roiq}% fcqtsitqf RRMf 

qqintg; \ 5r^ftg:a5^5r%?r; wwifqqqqK?) qRiqgl^s^^q 
Sf%?q qqinfg; || 

il© W m 

3r8|gi% gofr? I ^qig, 5TOi5[?r^5q% f^qsti#^^3[rf; 

'^gf 5EqjT?;, ?i^^?ioql| 30feg^aa%% «?« ,1 
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=gcgRiS'c!?«if:, 5TW! srqj^fofrr 


srg^qRi^esrqfqfsrft’i^fqTq^qrffiqmcqR;, q^i^gf^R;, «rg[q^(q- 


qill: I mgfs: oSqjROI =qg5qtl: 

ifiqi^qcT l^cTiq'cT ^ efcTI^Rtf df^cfsqi: i| 


sri 3 


^rqfqq gjf^^iqRRtRcTfqf q^^q 

I qjqfqqi^qiqq: , qqiqqqfq usqq q5qi%, =q, qr, t, 
I I f Tqfmwrqna srrragoir^qf^sq^fs^t'^sR 

q^cqwwfqf %i. cfciBRW w'qvfi^qFqiwRcqq:, f^; ^it 

q;q1 %qr gs im \ sriqragf^WRw 3i(q^g^5qif^(%f 
i%qfeiqfrnqqi^sfq qgqi%qi[qwiq(^)qq^Rqr3q,, aq'qgqmqjf^ 
qiqif|«qF!^, qqqiqqif^ q=qcf(^i(^, Riq®qcqji^ q^fqcft^nr? 


=qgraqqq i i%qril|q^r if^ q=qqf?nf?5asCiqraf^i?«wi'qiqt: 
i%qiqr; 1 5rr2[q 3q?i5rpq i%qiqf(qfq ^qiijr; i qsiq=q§3qr; — ag 
sqasi^lrqf; 9fiRi5?$qq qiqiq 9fq(fRf)qiqi(^ra I aisq^fqdqi ^*qq 
f{^ 1 3f2qJT^gal%qi 3f!^}(^?m) aicqalfa \ af§4iqq!qfq$rqr: 
fq'jRt'^ g5ff%^q:, qRi^q M^q: (qRfgqa^) i 


ajsqqf; {qi%|[g^^5q[iq?rq: q q ^ssqqf: I qqlmq.- 


m 2 iq^rais I 

q=q%2 =q els 5q(^ a^sqqq; II 


fi% I qqqqfoi: =qKq' |ia aa^^qiqfqia^ ?qgg[qtsfqqN: 
^ em qi 3r€i% m q^qq iqqa'ai fqqmr; 1 ^qf ^if^a^gxqiqfqqt^- 
oi: ^f^q[ f^q^q: i =qi^fqmi'q ^i%#qa^frqqiqi;, 'q^r- 
qf^ g^'qqiqfj |i% i afiqqq^sjrqqiqr qr qa^[W(f) i ^f%- 


^qqqii =q qi l^qf^q;, a ^?a€ 


q jrqlaqr? 


^«qqqq: (I 


T. 171. # I qiq9ri«qqf3^qj 

ll^qRasqai^^^ t ^qf?q q^! qq'rqiql Rqtqq?q «qi .... .... 
m aiqr% i as qqf# a«fq| # I 

' :' ' ^ 18 ' 
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H'cfsq f^q^f |i% | 

•*. # ‘^^ler qR's^cTf i TOgri«jlg^'r^%'^ sp^h. 

qs[iq%d%?r, 2fs?i — ^ 

!T .... wqa'ic-g'^^q^tqFgd^fr f;ra: 

#: ?iqie |9?^: f e 'siqsTRsrww; ijisRiq |f% | 

?r5F3?q fsqFF^: i qiF'%c['qq?FqqwF^F qf^q 
# I qiF%|¥rqqa[FqqqFqF qqM{qF% i ^qq qg^ gqi# q cifj^f. 
qq'FqJi I gqqiq^ q;?q q^s^qoif sffqq^rqFq^ .... .... qg:^qq 
qr q^qiFcq^r |i%(?) i fqq^Fiqq:: qFgqq(q^q?)q?%qf|(% 
qF'qqFqio?FqRFa(?) qf^F ?FqF%qiFqfqgcqfqm i qR^OTi^sTm^lt 
|f|?|5^: qFF^: i m (| g( ^?'5-)qFqeF(qF?q)^[q% sra^: i 
^ q|qFqi% I qFFqq;%^ || 


T. 172. qsiq Fqa[«qf^ i m qjFq ^qF??r(qq- 

W9iif — I '^qRqqFG[?iFF'^5q q^FqqF^qlsH %?qiqn Wr- 
qf^qfqFqqrqiF F%qFF^gqF: sq^-^ il 


qq 3iF?iqF qq ^Fql^'q^q q^fq i sTFqsifqs srq^?^. 

f^srqr siFfq: ^ Wf m, iq®F qF \k 

fiq I qiF^q;^DT=Bqiqi I f^^F qFqq fF% I qfgiw 

fFq qi^oi(q'?:F i q;qFF% qq'iqqiFqqFafFq^Fqfqr qqrsFqfqqqF Ffq^F- 


qqrFf%'?F^ qqr'^q;: f^^f^f^ q?ifqfsr Fq§q; ffq i gorq^- 
I q<JiFqqF qiFf ®7q |iq, ajiqrqqq IsqFqsrq^q i qTs°t?i??q> 
IFq qFi4?q | ai^F wmm i qqFqq} Fq?ifqiq%Fq # 

(qwoij I ft)qFqF: q;qo^qF-qqiq: | fqFqqF 

{q»qq qi^F^ifq qq'Fsrqfqqqi | ffiqi qs^fq j^^fqrq^qqF i 
jlfqqql}^ I MF(Fq) AF’^qF I ... Sf^F^q^ 

(q qq^F^ns) i fqq%q; qsF^q. i q?rqr — q^Fw^Fq 
q^iqfffqiq qqF^qF% fq^Ffoi g5q!=qfF% | 

^<?Trqfqq>R%T......^; q;qqf | afJIg^qfqfq 


f-';: 1. 


: qf6i^* %qrq?qF5Fft 






ass 


qcj^qa^f^oi 

#q: ^cr: fq^iNm qi |?prap*i: I S^r: *ir 


Rmqf: I T%qcFrW% wqW^iqsfr €'^1%^?% llff^ =qf^ 


=f[3[fii fqqiqgl^r i^q: i qrsf ?r «»«« . m»»* ••«*' nmi 

3iRqgicq^<0l ^I^f^liq: 1 M. 73. 


o^fg-qf^ia (?ii^f?r ?) sfi^q cq^qra^K 

itfcqc-qFqsqiw .... .... sqgqf^icqq^ 
gRFqg^iq^q: (?) j ^ cqf e^f ^isfq^fqif^ qRqfR, 

sFfqiRi^^q q;s qfq fqsriqR qf% f^qf^ edq(q'q)- 

II 


T. 173, oigJT^r: q5?f(qq i^gqfiqR^q^: | g iqfqq; | 
ciq 3 l|f fr qq'( 3 rq?q giq> ? 3 la c!|^aq;R %| cqqi 
3iR5[Rq^q qipoT ai^m, a^iqiqg^Ti: qiR laqflwu’ fra i 
qqf ff: qorq^jqf^a^q; ^rasqji , q^s^^qe^qi 
fr qi^q'iqqlra qfira;’ fra i m — ‘q(?jTq- 

Ifqqq^^qfiq qqaRq^sO^^rnq^q q^ qRtiq qq;’ ii 

qfrqqiCR ^^qsrraqiqri — qf rqgra I ar^q 

rx'SP- rv^rS' ■'■■■n. ■. ■ r*s.''*^ ■ . '*\.-'**\ 'its. ' '■ ' 

mwim. — iFfl^qrqira, i?qq: i ar^q rasjqrqit— srqJira I 

^qiwqiqrq?:qnq q^iraqfqiit’^qi^'q qtmq^ I s^rqi — ^qii^iqf- 

iq'qjRtq q;^qf%g; ^i^rqiw ^sqfqfq q'^qiadqrq'qfiq: 

9 f#i 8 ai%q ?i| 9 «fqK{i^i% — 3 R^ qqgf^q r%rfqcR 7 -^ 3 r?q 

fiigjjq^q ^i3Tii!s^(S?cf[f% I ^isrifq 

aqifqRIl'qcf fra I ?T^qfrqf qf fqqiR clff# ^W-*, qfl 
fra ?if ; g qq %r%cTi'— qq 

qqt fra ?if: efJiqifi'Rq i%q[fq>3?q f fq'qf%<q?q qffq%% | 
ff Tq%fr f^M'TRgl ^ qqfqqqi I asrqr~~fq i% if^erj 
€ m fB, ?i5fFqqfifi--rq?qcr ar^qqif qr 

|. Wrasii^ri q#a?5iB qwqqft^ra ?i5f i ^ . 


m 




WWfg3*Hq®q#S II 

^flT^i^qjficT;, 3fq qf[?q^ 

it I fllqor 3 »5gcTr4 %; 

3 i 4 % ^?ifsq<f qqf ft II 

wit ^’?ll CWRsqjtliQq^^ Cwqsq[t%iq JT^er 

3% q4|q^*q% I i%i%4 

qi4 t^'f^'cTit I It 5c«q 

qr, qRCw^ 3lKqi%t pq[ i gq; ERpqrcriqieK qqfqgq^^f 

tqcqmqiitoqfqtcTsqtt I *r^ci^cif|qwtt 

#f5qqtf|3fm{qqfeR4q5«: qjiq ft qR^R^fw f^rtqlqq it 

T. 174. J^rltlqi^t qiSTOIltl i q^is qifrqiqf qi^f 
q m: 1 cifgqiqql^trs: q:i% i |?| fi ^qr^lqilf qi^gq;?: 
qmgqj |t i iTR| ^ qRitqs ^?rq(*qr ^ rat?rf| 
Itr qsgqn%; (qqf?) q ft 3fgjf|f qf | 

ci^f : mm I q<riR ft sqq^l^ ii 

aigflR^qiqq tl^qsqq | 

^^^ ffsrr 1*^ ajqqra cig; qqiOT ^:gr[qoqtt j fqgig; 
aq|5rqq?4t lifg? |t Jff tcffqi II 

T. 175, M. 74. tt’ffwt ff , sTRiiq 

filflf i»?t =q tqsfr %q ijigq'rqfq, qqi — qi^qt t q^off, gw 

w ft 1 5t|f% qiafq. Iqqigq^^i?; f|tq 

srt.tfec^sqqqi, siqq^ qfi%q4\5rq: srrfRiqj # || 
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gqii^lCr'i I ^qifTf ^r^rr i ^4 

gqg^qiq^Tfsrqfqig: 3rB(qra?qif)fqcr5?i |i% | 

J!r»i qlqi^^S^qi eiwRofi | gf ^ qiqsrpqr 5U?q{^ tfiqit 
^i^cisq: I f^q#f n 

T. 176 . ?n-qfqqiqi# 5 iraqq i (^psqr?) ^qr«rr: BmKm 
m\'^h% qo^'S I sr^€r (3«sqq( 

I qti5rii%q |fs I ^^oir qsqiq fr% i 

qf|: ?qqi3^q ^Mi=qR fra i pff q^q^ttrll; ffs | se^qr^wf 

Iq^^Tr fi% I gqrqf mqqiqraf Rjjfrr i ^f^sanq^m- 

sqRiqqgqq iqqqHH{q«qr?liqeiiqi55 goifqf q«4ra H 

sriiBwia qqi^ria'iqr qq qq^a^a t 3fq< frra^s^ 
qspcT I f!raq!?jq^: — q? % q^qql m ^ ars^nfira i qjgq 
qi cq^raql Bi qq ^i<iqi^i% I q|^q e*q^qr 3??qRqg: 
qqi?50ixqqrarafqra ( #rtoi aT?qtfqg% ralfqqi frar^ig^ , tqiTqg# 
qi 3i?qRqara ?i*q'qq qq qq=Ti^ l ^4 f® iq5e*qi[- 
q^qiqiq, I qqf qq qic^ q '^qiq'ffq i qqjf^r^fq 

qg; giqR'q^^rgiT li 

^qq^q^q^qrRiq q %q®qiq4i<q ai^acq^mRiq q^gier- 

(qqioif g'qCiq: OTqiiqtqqjRqjqiqr ra«qiTqi%qi fra 

gqqjRi^qiqq^ ti 

3n?*(iqwi% I 8iRqqi'q?i'i^ ^ 
im q{qgi% i ^i?i^gqifqq*r®'‘* ii 

5??Tm^q I ?i(l?qiq’i(qli?3i^qi^)9rfq 

qtst e qqi^i; q^q qi^qiiR at?qqa^ 

l^gsqcTifqcqicq^sqoiq II 

1. qfte qfi^uiiSEci^i^sft Wi^ I q^f4> 

qf^tqr qf^wT^fei #qf ??f4| % qqrqq^ 
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.f N 

Tt5r1wsf^?:ot 


srfeR it% I 3f% 

%q(qq?r3 I ‘ Iqfqeq: 

srilq^ q5[?q3 ?qq?irf^R #m” (aff^.^.ajsqi.^.) j| 

T. 177. ^frSffTJJRe } ‘3fq c-q^gRfq fC f qiCiq 
cqiqqj-|c?qfq’ ?rf T ‘3J^q ^1 STfq^fqsrigqf^q 

qi%qqgjiiqf^n%’ =q q?Wl^ fqisqOTRcqq: I) 

M. 75. 5r?Tmqqq;r^?q fw: I 
7fi|?[: 1 m 3iqfg[R^ I || 

^’IHqflqOai ^iqf qq q5:qfS?q 3fcF,P^[g:q: (fc-qtf^;?) | 

3rw^ 7 i sttow 

3}HECf5{cq[g; ei^iqifq aqjRqqiRfCfqwiq^qrg; , mirrf^ 
wa; , I%3Fq353q^qi^ 3If qq %<9q 
I^ajiq qqfqffiqqmcqif^; tjqairac^q sqNIcr: 11 
Rqat ^qgq 

|q®[sfH3tR fl% II 

f^q^Rl tRcT^qf: % qffrrn qjl^^RI qqmiR 

5|qiq:, qqlqiqalqiqwfqq qw’sq(4ft% q^^Rqeqq:^ I ?i?rq gfq?^ 
aifSTRiq qqlsrqRil^^fq’sqcnfq ^l^^qpqcqR I Rqiq; |Tt 

qiHqipq^qR. I 3Ri^^5?:rq^ qoiifqqiRf^qi 5QTiqiqcqi?;q.* n 

«q|i^Rqg§ qqiq^f?qeqfR gqieqj^oiR^ t 
g^^fcqfq RH g^^cTi^q f% q>q?q ffa eqras'qeqre: i gonq- 
qqk ^^^*qrs:qqq f^rqt ii 

T. 178, qq[q=qiR?i5^r?Rqiqqqffq €l?rf^irfor qri^jRi^- 
^sFRi^isn I stqfii =q r%srqw , ai'^^Niqwqi^ciqqeqi'cj; i ^s§q^ 
;5ter4 e*qifqclcq|3[q>tic(q qqfqfq 

;:L:; ; 

ll% q?W R^??iq;^ 1 

n ^5TOS3 }i?i: II 


II li 

T. 179. iqHffq 

gaifq^qq T 5«:) i f^^qf m i ^rqffq 

‘ gqiWIOKq^’ # ci^sq^sqtqR r{^^ ^r^Sr^^qfRT 

srqsqqiwg^f^q ^qiqqtfioiiq:, ^Rtwfsq^^air^qi^ ^iiChih;, 
<Tfr$m qqiwg'q^ li 

^M5r|^4 ^f?iqq^qr| ?illt#! 
srra^^r^?^ ^iqiigq't t ^qgqq^Rg qf qi^qcqig; 

iNT' * ' r\ ♦ ' <*S. • ■ . ; rn 

I =qgiqq qiimqj qiq: q^ qqi^qiS qjqq c^^iqqii; — 
ciili% I qiDsql^ cfRqi^qiT qiq qCf ?i5s[qiqqr, m fr# 
^iqwiqiq; 1 qi°^fqr q: wmz qqq: aeqqqrg 

qCiS ^ra i qio^iqqq ig^qit qiwqjiqf 

Jisif *rq qrrafq^i i ^qr qiq qCt qq qq i 

=fan ffR qCf %<®^}qiq aq m i qw qlci: 

eg^qs cTcqaqqfg qCfS fri|5=§;q: 1 3^^{qq qs^fqqiiqf 
qq i ^Ct qq^/ aq m i ci%q 

^ ?Tq f rCf?r^ I fl% ?qRfR qt[%q5?q 11 

T. 180. qi§ qcoi qu i^qt ^rtq^ qq"regE[qqqi^i;? 
ci?g?qqiqgtisr^qq ^m^ qRqqra I qsi^qjq | sr^'^q- 
^%ffi[ qc^qeqtRqqf q^cfqin% 3i-qif^ qfTiCiqlfq ra#[ ; ll 

M. 76. q?sj[9?qfq i qj^rqe^qi# i%^w 

I iq%e?qrq ftf q. i qr§=q=^wiqq. i 

q^qoifg^sfw iq^n^gqqi^cr^^qg ^ 

’®i((qii)qgR^ ?qR^iqi: i ?Eqi# Jftc5fq§ “q qoi^iqi: i 
^^qriq^q^ f i% 9?qiR^iqr # II 

1. qq?f® ffe I 

2. “qmi m q^qii,-— , 

^qq^ s?Ri5n?ffiT^q,... ••. r.^?q®f-?^-St*^»q- 

V : '■ '-I Ci’SiS, 'm:^s^.6!i) 
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3RW I II 

I I%<:crqi% ^ssq-| 

SRRgRF«iI|'7=^l^'n *?fl3tno?q}si?«q q|[%fiq: I at^lftf: 
fera^qqqroiq, (ajqflrgq;^? i ciqilitq^qqqiar 

'•v CtfN, 0 C* rs C' 

I ?!qRrr^qcT?3fl[01H: aff ^12^59; j aqRlI'^qcJ^Sqt- 
qi'cii q%(f) q^rg; sisq# i%qa ff% I 

qfgqWi «R%?qq(qt)'gc5i i eref >?if^qggiiqi^(q?qRiq 
3^5nqqqi glswir: i e^fqi Rg gq#Ti^^qi s:s5qi i gq^ftqqif^q- 
miit qq 5tiq i%qq: i aj^qqi ^fiqfiii^fqqinig^ ^^gi3q;t 
qi%; ?qfg; ii 

T. 181. qqi^RqqRiJi argr^qj 

isit t{%?qt^q){qgR{R3 i tj^sl fqspr- 

fi% 5rai|q,nsr^ qpqwHsqf qqr% 

lil^ofrqf^qrqqqsRg^iRR feq^j { mm — q?r«n'^^t 

fRiqtr R|3qu2 I qqj^ftqj fR ^^qv^qwi: ?fiqqjl c^q q^q ^|F% g 

5R: I q:i%qqqsq ffg %'qRqqiiRRq^^ tq?ifgR{g q*qBr i 
R^RRRRrqqsqfgRcq-q | S^iq^R% 1^3q5(OS:q;. 

qlsqj^l) 

T. 182. qfq*f«q fR q^qfg^lcqwq# qlqq^qj, (^)m[^: 
9q^'K3%: qlqg: qj^fqiiR# 

*R^ I q;%q ggsiqi^CRt qsiqqqRiqqjqialqiqqqRf m i 

%q tik^m qfl: I lif gsfqgr if|%g- 

mm€\ II 

1. *?5s^?qif^q«^n% qwqqrrq^orri^’ ffir qsRr^ft % 

’^’r% ^ qaqfl i 

2. q^qpfti ^5s?05qr|qq^qRwiRT rr# i 

91fi#Riii¥iRqv ^qqRR: i 
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3fq< fqif:— q{qi«; 
qj^li^rlisgscqrg; | qs[i iii«iq'iqi <?f:rq®% ei^f qfsRia j 
|qqfoT#q;iw(fq;^''ffi^ 3?Rr II 

fWf%f5r(?m'^?!0 fra 1 Iwoiq '^q^q?q!S®pai%i (qq) i 
aw — i;! §a?r a^i Iqsflq:! a#r qf^i: 3qg^5|qfa^ef: i 
i^'t^^FaRawra p<q?i,q>fiqFaf<a qw ag^ §ai|- 

I a-JTm»i«3 i qf^R^qCoii?)- 

(qiiqoitq %qefqiaqiiq«qif^ II 

(aai^O ^qi ^ 3ai(i:?)qawf qwwqic h qlaiaa;?; 
qi^»ai?q;, q505)gCRiqaiRa?iqwt; i qffsrqjoii%'^«^3[i2Eqf 
?a?i«qf*lfif|g;qaitia ii 


f5:iaf q^aqiii^gqoiFqwiaiqqrf — cf^T ^iqqiiR'aieaiqai 
{%^f§^ciri^g?®ii«fr: ^55fqiqqF5qr: ^ig?fqqi?qi^igqaiai: i?[i 
qjqqsqisgi sqf^qiaiJ I ?'a) sqi^qraq^ 11 

qi^^caqif — qfoif^ia I qia a^qqla =q mt $[Zt i 

ifRjqi qi^qqg^ ‘%^ 3 iqa 3 q^qiaf qi^Rq:” (vs. R.) 
f^tiqefpqa;, qr ^gsq; | gg^qi^ mi q^ggs^qj;! 

i^t^lOq^r |cqq: 1 fqfq«q aqq!?; || 

T. 183. (?ria?<ca)qqia^ eqouaifqiaii — ^ifnpqq:i«qqoi; 
#iqi%qjj I ^asq^rt^qiaq^f^ra: qir^WJ I qiRsrrag'qasfilfsIa^dl^r 
fi^ (qj?) II ■: 


5557^01? a''(®Rq3qwr i lOTS^if j 

(^Hlqgtsqqi^; | 3^mJ I fOT** I 

q^qi§5 qqqiRsj i qfftsajq ti%!, a mi qai%%^^! I 
%l^aFiMi , :. ■ ; ^ - .v: 
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^1%^ Rtoqf I sqgiq^. I 

(foii^qq?)fw^^: %cf 1 3 {«?^[ ^ffl^qv;, 
acg??r^q: J 2«q^|TI*!^r5 II ^ ' 

M. 77. *f[Sff^f^^J i ^Sf^|5(|^l 

w^m I 5 iXw: I ^{% 

ii?r^®»^^ 11 

?r?a[?: 3 f^?«nfir^w ^qRi filf;?: | =f?s[fPci; g 
HRw;— ^ffl? 5 -f: q^'^|%faig^cr(|^;| ^"[g^) qsqjgr | q; ^q. 

«^ 5 l{? STifqa g #rcl|/i: I m ? 0 "i%fq 9 ?q^T|; ^ 1 ^ 

g«l% 51 I la fiwr: II 


T. 184. cU^CfJT: 533q^gq; | 

^ 5 «lliT: 2 qiic[a^ qit Hfe(q?)?«?Iii: I ^(Pcl?^^;) 

3 rq: 3 ^: i i%Tf ; mw- \ srPci^cur*?; q^qpcfnd 5 iaafqi% | 
5 r»?rg% 7 r ^sqpci^ qi 3 iqi%tqa i ^iwroh 

*?M 5 oir 5 II 

^iqiqfq; ) g^qr^gs^ct g'qiqii^: gg;* 

goi^iqiqiR tfqq; | (%^r?'r«l 0 ^IRRsqie: 1 %m 

5 irqRqf ^Rf: li 


T. 185. mcsqif iqq^I^qqcq; I JT#^feq4; %q. 
(3r:?qi;) 1 3f^qqqcf4f 4\^i wi^mm if: 

TO^W: 1 {q^'^4; RtT^: I g55*fq>t i^^qji^fij | gfifcir^t 

la 5«q4: I ^icir!?ir4f wqq^qq4: i 


1 . ‘ ’piEq'qj » ^fir , 


2. ‘3T#5ftqqH I 5^ %5rq5qTlft I 


ilSii;ii?S 53 fei: 




3. %#q qf^5tigi’ (v^-^<j) I g?q^ qi%; srPERgif: 

) 4. ?f^}5q?^ r ‘‘3T^r^sqI^^ 

I R^iqis^ la sirmiti'TO: i 






iiilii 
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I I ^mm\ 

3rft==®^^: I ft: I Sff^f t^^Tg-a? I 

iRcT^sqifJR: I RTSmis^r I 

lfi3>^: Si: I iW^qf ^rfqi^*q5^|cfgcqiT 


(%^i:) # qqi^nioi^inJTiT?35fjn?oi f?q^: i 

3f?q?c5rit — n(aR[qii?qqqq ffq i q5i=qg5^rslq qrqr(qi)q{q ss: 

“^iqqqiaswm l (aiiwo \. sisqi© ?8.) II 



qoqfasqii €*?RrS^<i I 

(qs^? qiqq^im 5^qmf i qjRcfR^i^f 

I ^issR^T:, q|q I qforq?cT^ 

(5I?qi)^#5rq^ I |5=3:fR^ I ?5qtq^^t U 

T. 186. =ifq: ^3'^?! 113 I (?ii: 0 303115 I 

l?3n^ %#r3i3(q?;f3cii§qti jgnqi =qqfo?3qV 
qm-qaq3iai30Ii'qi% q^ROif 5;|qqp « ^ 


A 

rs 


1=3313313 3 I g3ef%- 

138133; I *lfW^^l% 3^^3133 3l%^f3 I (cl|mR) 3^3?; 
^31% ^i*33iqq, 11 

qg^fof 3gi%w I 1 3rsfi3p^3%a3i43.i 

goijqiq § 5l33gi3f%3 (I 

M. 78. T. 187. a31^3i?^3333if— sr^e«ri=5^5rq33L 
^mrn <^’1.1 13353% 33 355535^1 M ^mnmmm i 
331^% i%i33R3i33 33«3mf^3 3g;, 

fc33%3C33^ 9I 1 ?ir 33|3§qlq3^ {| :^i . , 

lKqii5--er3333^ 333 €^4 a3333!f^R®^'f flRiqqpif 


TO! SIR qCfr ciiisqM sfR cfftf iR^s^sig'qqq i 
qw^ql^ 3fi3 I q®q3:|i|q€qi??q: qlei: qio|^iqq^ 

giiqflqci:, str I sfiq^qlci sn^ij^ | 

T. 188. cifeffiqq 3fif4 sRR^q ^f^qll sricT 
q?iJT«qqiwq;i?ig; I =q fff:qqla(3r)qfq t qq^q 

qi^qlcR# qrcff^^iqw (| 

W f=f'a[frRr% qi^qqi^q^qn-q 

^=^^^44 ^i?ea=q'?qq^ 1 qsigqf^^ 2Kf^q%^ 
6jq(q)frq^ qr, (q'lfq;!)^ qi% i 

5?{5TqiRiD¥ifiRq|q^ qn^^^iipqqq^ I €i^Km q^r, 

cicemqqqcf^ tffTi^qTr^R: 1 qiniqiiiqlq^ %q5sqi| 

qr, qi!^ qi% (qr)?!^?:!^" I frqi^qqq^^ I q|R^?^qi?iJi?w: 

«t qlq^r =qs^{j% n 


5!ii%qiq^q ^qqig; 1 qi^ l«qi% 1 ^rq:%fi 5 - 

sR efq;?qtqqg%^ qffqjR^qfq ?!{q:?q|fg^qqqFq gfqKfq^fqr^ 

^flni^igqqaiiff q q^#fqr^R efqqiqq^ I iT?5f§4 TO?wcqFg^-l 
Ifq#!fqq5qRqi% [ Sjgjqof ^qqq Rqs qt-qiwq^ 
q^tf q|qR.3{'qfR5{(«^??qj3:) I qiaqq fqRiqq | qqi^Rsfr; 
q^l^-saiq q ql^q q^ ;350r€|53[ j q|fqqq[R.=!{q?iqq qff 
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?:T|2Trf| I §«§3?q^% I 

qqie*n^ (I 

T. 189. arg^erwif— (%f:»i) 

qo¥%5f[ l%qil | fffi «3RW»lt(0 

s:Jjl'cT?:fi^cq»^: \\ 

Rq^H'WRfqq: 1 BTflr^rt 5:11%, qrs >?(qaicqqi% i 

srqRqcit^qq; I ^rff^qsqr- 

qgi^S e??n'srjj 1 ^qFcT?ge?r eKiarpcfc -q 

1! 

e{?t'a?qff — jtr =q??qtqif?iq?3C®qq, i sg, 

q5iqqjir-®J^rq5^i% argrqjjrfjfjgg i trw? qiw^qgq: i 

qi%f%5r»qqqL i x- laO. gqffifsg- 

%5iq'qg I =q ii 

»T3;:i% 4 ^n^ffw q'^^q^qgq I ^ilffqqft 

1 gifgs'qqtJtq i air^cT^f'?^ 3Tq?cfjqw'cT?i^ 

sriggii 

STfcqi H'q^sqq^ I <3 | 

I III mxii II 

fqsg, ge»T, efg ?{% i (qsfnlgg ^ 

^t% %qoq g nsr^ 1 S^qqrg g sl5i[% j 

3rrf<if% g i gl^sq. 

«gq%3°liq'qq5 | %^qfuiq;r<igi%% goii;^ gmR0?ng 

II 


j. ^sqg^strgjT^fqmi ifi#qpErt t- 
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T. 191. STfciij. ) 

%crf^|fqaf \ rri*j«r*igr^gsr2rRi: i a^g^R^ciR- 

Wcq#tKt II 

§:r^?[r??fifr% i 513:^5 ?ri.* ct^: st?fM 

ST ^r|r«5f f{ STRjqoir 1 

fifq^r sfw ii 

3ir(f*rirf 3f[<fi?|?r5rf: t (^rgu? fiRai:)— 

i%|rai^wr WfRW I =^-3[lf^^r t x. i9i, T%»iwi i^ct- 

I^JTRRcTI I 3ifrTr(?)f{tr5^mra2 nft(?)?qi%flO?%I^^I I mf(?) 
I m\ ^ '^fOT'^F 3fR% q[^| q^qi ||% || 

5rm sjif^q rafgwg. i ^’iwcft wn{l) ii 

^serfr 5f^?5T3r{=r(3 f^RHrr i q?ig qisrcffT#^;- 

srm: qqidlRqcT^IW I sqiqjqoiieqwR^fq || 


T. 193. qqWfcTqsTfilfTqqq I 1 

1%1%'ft f^%5mmtqq qg^g^TE q5qi?T<q q^Rim t^ii% i 
iqm qiq<i ajriqf =qgH 1 anqr^^f (?)| 

qiqf^4 fTSsti^iR# ?fqf sTisiiq#%%[fwq'Tq: I ^of^qfiW 
^oswqqqigcrrsr; mm wq %qs i cT?|ffj%^ 

?T'§fqi^fe?r q^qa |(% ii 

a?q (qw?irq)fqfi?iiqff— ?qfT!%q q^{#t i 
{q^iia^iqt mql^Cmo ^qqia:(o i grrqi%qi? q><^^faiq;i 


ftq^rsi^T^f^tK'q ?fqq?:: i 


“5?qi s qf4qq f^q^fraqliui i ' : 

^ sqqq: q?qtqqsi>» | !i:Tqfq<qq, (vi. n. 17) 

I I 2^^^ qeqTJfl' I i'qq?cr?r- 

q^ff^; qrrf ssini! srj^itwiiraqfKqi! qfqqiq; qrqs^TsqJ^iT 

tNai ^rq^gs^iqfqrqiq | (TSS. No. 17a, p. 61) 

|, ?itt «roqTwr'»rf^i, 
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URW i mi ^cr^oig^ i 

m-?{^t g^lfcT^qi'Tig^l '^qJTqRHfq 8ij(^^({|^i)5^^q^fq'jg{(^{5. 

I (^?3)?Ti?r>^qr q«ifeqqr?*^ir: i 

aifci^iqigr 1 ?iog^?5q[q®^fffrqfqii[q4wicqiq ^goqj^n 

fqi%5 m mi mh I arrtwf i%ra«( w i 

1 11=^ ag qxi=%gqiflf;jj. ii 

®r§if^?rf gf%; qs>€ifl; ef icqr(?) | 
f«oiqof{ ffiK^r 0J(% ? {qi%)#% I 3Rq;i!:^fq(fq:) 4?fa; 

qqgioT ^^l^ ^ sr^q/fcr ... 

iwcTsrwiwqqi^Ji, i s^Riq Jrqi^gf^rsr, ffpqgrar ti 

T. 194. ^rR30]q25iicqR5qqKf I gR=q3?sr 

I T%qiq*j: , i 

qfosqjRM m i mmK fq gRR^ 3®qq2€s^*i, 
apq ^TragRiqRL I €fir%qir a5q|frpci?(Jii% I 

g3%V>cqfqi I ^ igq^flfcTi: qsfqqr: i;trai^iqi%qi(fq)tfqi: || 

f Riq^wl ^raqq^rqpqg-qa — qTfq^r^R q#2 qqq^ i 
3% gqoTf.^ =q qq i%[qqq, — i?wRj!»' 4 qi^q'^i%rR- 

fqcqe^: t Jrlqf^fiTqar ?i|(qirs[q>)qR5i qiqqrqi'q Rqjq feqf 3?%- 
w q^qcr %w^i 1 52irfq^ gR q«q qjiqi# qpqioi! i 
R5^srqi'>i 'qa^^rfr^^q f^5qf5r(cq)qii%cqig; U 

^^qr^q qif r^Rwq^ mm q%qqf 3 %q q^qg 

fw# qisqq, j qfiqj'aCO qit% 

, q?*! qq!"!? 11 ■ ' ■ 

T. 195, mm ^#3 53 m, ^*r at 

qSR{ qRff: 5«rR«rf^q;4» 
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M. 81. I cl^ Iiqwflwi (qiqiWf!!) 1 q^| 

i%^i«qT (sR^f er qsiWf I q^sq gqariqi^ 

q(fq?q?sqi) qcjjq *1^1% f R% || 

f5Rqafi?Tfri(?) %mh i ^?rqcTRq:f5i,7^^f^ %oq; i 
qfR^qcqfg q^*iqqr 1 

srte i siri^qmr# squiqmi %m i 

*11^ 5%0IRfSrr’3^Rig?#qR^ I 3rq«[Fa[??rqqq, 
^Wfpaf5*l l fcg|q]qfq(¥l4 ) 1 ^ «tq RlflfqiJ? | 

%iq; afR|5rlr*q: j| 

T. 196. 3r<f # q^fqfq 

s^S^?qiRI^ I ^cqeirS^gfCqiqfR I 

I ^^^ s'qfi'IfnqiiRoi i 

^(m\ m — “aflwfleiR^^sfl® ?qRi« qjiqil I qceg«a3|%H 

ti«i;qaiR %m i qqqiS'ciiCiritiq n% } 

15:4 l |«CRWRJ1 *Ji«% ^«Tfqq1qw(^ j 

?5[R^Ri|a ^m 1 q«?q[ it 3^*1 qwqk w^qq, qp" 

?(8 |B I Jjqqil ^ qiqj^iP^q ?qqqq-qift II 

fjqi 5?rqfqt qgqqltiqf (qf?%)qfq^qifq5r?q[^isT 
I qi%t ^3^15^ gqqiqntqiR i qiqi:ff- 

i4«T®iR it a^sqs, qsi® qftRSi; i^gqg^qa 

n^% |q% gntiR |ia i (qfr) qffi[f^(% ajssr gqR 

tr qigs«4 qtqtgat m JTjf #1% li% I g|qq\ifRiq; i ^ 

^qlwiwif^wiqRqRitqqit q?n«R{^(f) ii 

f 

1E% %J!%??n5}qd8jr i 



